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Meaning of life 


Meaning of life 


The meaning of life is a philosophical question concerning the 
significance of life or existence in general. It can also be 
expressed in different forms, such as "Why are we here?", 
"What is life all about?", and "What is the purpose of 
existence?" It has been the subject of much philosophical, 


scientific, and theological speculation throughout history. 


Where Do We Come From? What Are We? Where Are We 


Going ?, one of Post-Impressionist Paul Gauguin's most 


There have been a large number of proposed answers to these 
questions from many different cultural and ideological famous paintings 


backgrounds. 


The meaning of life is in the philosophical and religious conceptions of existence, social ties, consciousness, and 
happiness, and borders on many other issues, such as symbolic meaning, ontology, value, purpose, ethics, good and 
evil, free will, the existence of one or multiple Gods, conceptions of God, the soul, and the afterlife. Scientific 
contributions focus primarily on describing related empirical facts about the universe, exploring the context and 
parameters concerning the ‘how' of life. Science also studies and can provide recommendations for the pursuit of 
well-being and a related conception of morality. An alternative, humanistic approach poses the question "What is the 
meaning of my life?" The value of the question pertaining to the purpose of life may coincide with the achievement 


of ultimate reality, or a feeling of oneness, or even a feeling of sacredness. 


Questions 
Questions about the meaning of life have been expressed in a broad variety of ways, including the following: 


e What is the meaning of life? What's it all about? Who are we? 

e Why are we here? What are we here for? 

e What is the origin of life? 

e What is the nature of life? What is the nature of reality? 

e What is the purpose of life? What is the purpose of one's life? 

e What is the significance of life? — see also Psychological 
significance and value in life 

e What is meaningful and valuable in life? 

e What is the value of life? 


e What is the reason to live? What are we living for? 


These questions have resulted in a wide range of competing answers Philosopher in Meditation (detail) by Rembrandt 
and arguments, from scientific theories, to philosophical, theological, 


and spiritual explanations. 
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Western philosophical perspectives 


The philosophical perspectives on the meaning of life are those ideologies which explain life in terms of ideals or 
abstractions defined by humans. 


Ancient Greek philosophy 


Platonism 


Plato was one of the earliest, most influential philosophers—mostly for 
idealism—a belief in the existence of universals. In the Theory of 
Forms, universals do not physically exist, like objects, but as heavenly 
forms. In The Republic, the Socrates character's dialogue describes the 
Form of the Good. 


In Platonism, the meaning of life is in attaining the highest form of 
knowledge, which is the Idea (Form) of the Good, from which all good 


and just things derive utility and value. 


Aristotelianism 


Aristotle, an apprentice of Plato, was another early and influential 
philosopher, who argued that ethical knowledge is not certain 


knowledge (such as metaphysics and epistemology), but is general 


Plato and Aristotle in The School of Athens 


fresco, by Raphael. Plato is pointing heavenwards 
study and practice in order to become "good"; thus if the person were to the sky, and Aristotle is gesturing to the world. 


knowledge. Because it is not a theoretical discipline, a person had to 


to become virtuous, he could not simply study what virtue is, he had to 


be virtuous, via virtuous activities. To do this, Aristotle established what is virtuous: 


Every skill and every inquiry, and similarly, every action and choice of action, is thought to have some good 
as its object. This is why the good has rightly been defined as the object of all endeavor [...] 
Everything is done with a goal, and that goal is "good". 


—Nicomachean Ethics 1.1 


Yet, if action A is done towards achieving goal B, then goal B also would have a goal, goal C, and goal C also would 
have a goal, and so would continue this pattern, until something stopped its infinite regression. Aristotle's solution is 
the Highest Good, which is desirable for its own sake. It is its own goal. The Highest Good is not desirable for the 
sake of achieving some other good, and all other "goods" desirable for its sake. This involves achieving eudaemonia, 


usually translated as "happiness", "well-being", "flourishing", and "excellence". 


What is the highest good in all matters of action? To the name, there is almost complete agreement; for 
uneducated and educated alike call it happiness, and make happiness identical with the good life and 


successful living. They disagree, however, about the meaning of happiness. 


—Nicomachean Ethics 1.4 
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Cynicism 
In the Hellenistic period, the Cynic philosophers said that the purpose of life is living a life of Virtue that agrees with 


Nature. Happiness depends upon being self-sufficient and master of one's mental attitude; suffering is the 
consequence of false judgments of value, which cause negative emotions and a concomitant vicious character. 


The Cynical life rejects conventional desires for wealth, power, health, and fame, by being free of the possessions 
acquired in pursuing the conventional. HP! As reasoning creatures, people could achieve happiness via rigorous 
training, by living in a way natural to human beings. The world equally belongs to everyone, so suffering is caused 


by false judgments of what is valuable and what is worthless per the customs and conventions of society. 


Cyrenaicism 


Cyrenaicism, founded by Aristippus of Cyrene, was an early Socratic school that emphasized only one side of 
Socrates's teachings—that happiness is one of the ends of moral action and that pleasure is the supreme good; thus a 
hedonistic world view, wherein bodily gratification is more intense than mental pleasure. Cyrenaics prefer 


immediate gratification to the long-term gain of delayed gratification; denial is unpleasant unhappiness"?! [4] 


Epicureanism 


To Epicurus, the greatest good is in seeking modest pleasures, to attain 
tranquility and freedom from fear (ataraxia) via knowledge, friendship, 
and virtuous, temperate living; bodily pain (aponia) is absent through 
one's knowledge of the workings of the world and of the limits of one's 
desires. Combined, freedom from pain and freedom from fear are 
happiness in its highest form. Epicurus' lauded enjoyment of simple 


pleasures is quasi-ascetic "abstention" from sex and the appetites: 


"When we say ... that pleasure is the end and aim, we do 
not mean the pleasures of the prodigal or the pleasures of 
sensuality, as we are understood to do, by some, through 
ignorance, prejudice or wilful misrepresentation. By 
pleasure we mean the absence of pain in the body and of 
trouble in the soul. It is not by an unbroken succession of 
drinking bouts and of revelry, not by sexual lust, nor the 


enjoyment of fish, and other delicacies of a luxurious 


Bust of Epicurus leaning against his disciple 


table, which produce a pleasant life; it is sober reasoning, ide aianeeinah as aM aS aa 


searching out the grounds of every choice and avoidance, 
and banishing those beliefs through which the greatest tumults take possession of the soul." 


The Epicurean meaning of life rejects immortality and mysticism; there is a soul, but it is as mortal as the body. 


There is no afterlife, yet, one need not fear death, because "Death is nothing to us; for that which is dissolved, is 


without sensation, and that which lacks sensation is nothing to us," 
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Stoicism 


Stoicism teaches that living according to reason and virtue is to be in harmony with the universe's divine order, 
entailed by one's recognition of the universal Jogos (reason), an essential value of all people. The meaning of life is 
"freedom from suffering" through apatheia (Gr: anaðsıa), that is, being objective and having "clear judgement", not 


indifference. 


Stoicism's prime directives are virtue, reason, and natural law, abided to develop personal self-control and mental 
fortitude as means of overcoming destructive emotions. The Stoic does not seek to extinguish emotions, only to 
avoid emotional troubles, by developing clear judgement and inner calm through diligently practiced logic, 


reflection, and concentration. 


The Stoic ethical foundation is that "good lies in the state of the soul", itself, exemplified in wisdom and self-control, 
thus improving one's spiritual well-being: "Virtue consists in a will which is in agreement with Nature." The 


principle applies to one's personal relations thus: "to be free from anger, envy, and jealousy”. 


Enlightenment philosophy 


The Enlightenment and the colonial era both changed the nature of European philosophy and exported it worldwide. 
Devotion and subservience to God were largely replaced by notions of inalienable natural rights and the 
potentialities of reason, and universal ideals of love and compassion gave way to civic notions of freedom, equality, 
and citizenship. The meaning of life changed as well, focusing less on humankind's relationship to God and more on 
the relationship between individuals and their society. This era is filled with theories that equate meaningful 


existence with the social order. 


Classical liberalism 


Classical liberalism is a set of ideas that arose in the 17th and 18th centuries, out of conflicts between a growing, 
wealthy, propertied class and the established aristocratic and religious orders that dominated Europe. Liberalism cast 
humans as beings with inalienable natural rights (including the right to retain the wealth generated by one's own 
work), and sought out means to balance rights across society. Broadly speaking, it considers individual liberty to be 


the most important goal,” because only through ensured liberty are the other inherent rights protected. 


There are many forms and derivations of liberalism, but their central conceptions of the meaning of life trace back to 
three main ideas. Early thinkers such as John Locke, Jean-Jacques Rousseau and Adam Smith saw humankind 
beginning in the state of nature, then finding meaning for existence through labor and property, and using social 


contracts to create an environment that supports those efforts. 
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Kantianism 


Kantianism is a philosophy based on the ethical, epistemological, and 


metaphysical works of Immanuel Kant. Kant is known for his 


deontological theory where there is a single moral obligation, the 


"Categorical Imperative", derived from the concept of duty. Kantians 
believe all actions are performed in accordance with some underlying 


maxim or principle, and for actions to be ethical, they must adhere to 


the categorical imperative. 


Simply put, the test is that one must universalize the maxim (imagine 


that all people acted in this way) and then see if it would still be 
possible to perform the maxim in the world without contradiction. In 


Groundwork, Kant gives the example of a person who seeks to borrow 


money without intending to pay it back. This is a contradiction because 


if it were a universal action, no person would lend money anymore as 


he knows that he will never be paid back. The maxim of this action, 


says Kant, results in a contradiction in conceivability (and thus 


contradicts perfect duty). 


Immanuel Kant is regarded as one of the most 


influential thinkers of the late Enlightenment. 


Kant also denied that the consequences of an act in any way contribute to the moral worth of that act, his reasoning 


being that the physical world is outside one's full control and thus one cannot be held accountable for the events that 


occur in it. 


19th century philosophy 


Utilitarianism 


Jeremy Bentham 


The origins of utilitarianism can be traced back as far as Epicurus, but, 


[8] who found 


as a school of thought, it is credited to Jeremy Bentham, 
that "nature has placed mankind under the governance of two 
sovereign masters, pain and pleasure", then, from that moral insight, 
deriving the Rule of Utility: "that the good is whatever brings the 
greatest happiness to the greatest number of people". He defined the 


meaning of life as the "greatest happiness principle". 


Jeremy Bentham's foremost proponent was James Mill, a significant 
philosopher in his day, and father of John Stuart Mill. The younger 
Mill was educated per Bentham's principles, including transcribing and 


summarizing much of his father's work. 


Nihilism 
Nihilism suggests that life is without objective meaning. 


Friedrich Nietzsche characterized nihilism as emptying the world, and 


especially human existence, of meaning, purpose, comprehensible 


truth, and essential value; succinctly, nihilism is the process of "the devaluing of the highest values". Seeing the 


nihilist as a natural result of the idea that God is dead, and insisting it was something to overcome, his questioning of 


the nihilist's life-negating values returned meaning to the Earth. 
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To Martin Heidegger, nihilism is the movement whereby "being" is 
forgotten, and is transformed into value, in other words, the reduction 
of being to exchange value. Heidegger, in accordance with Nietzsche, 
saw in the so-called "death of God" a potential source for nihilism: Zf 
God, as the supra-sensory ground and goal, of all reality, is dead; if 
the supra-sensory world of the Ideas has suffered the loss of its 


obligatory, and above it, its vitalizing and up-building power, then 


nothing more remains to which Man can cling, and by which he can 
orient himself. Heidegger, "The Word of Nietzsche," 61. 


The End of the World, by John Martin. 


The French philosopher Albert Camus asserts that the absurdity of the human condition is that people search for 
external values and meaning in a world which has none, and is indifferent to them. Camus writes of value-nihilists 
such as Meursault, 1! but also of values in a nihilistic world, that people can instead strive to be "heroic nihilists", 
living with dignity in the face of absurdity, living with "secular saintliness", fraternal solidarity, and rebelling against 


and transcending the world's indifference.) 


20th century philosophy 


The current era has seen radical changes in both formal and popular conceptions of human nature. The knowledge 
disclosed by modern science has effectively rewritten the relationship of humankind to the natural world. Advances 


[13] and 


in medicine and technology have freed humans from significant limitations and ailments of previous eras; 
philosophy—particularly following the linguistic turn—has altered how the relationships people have with 
themselves and each other are conceived. Questions about the meaning of life have also seen radical changes, from 
attempts to reevaluate human existence in biological and scientific terms (as in pragmatism and logical positivism) to 
efforts to meta-theorize about meaning-making as a personal, individual-driven activity (existentialism, secular 


humanism). 


Pragmatism 


Pragmatism, originated in the late-19th-century U.S., to concern itself (mostly) with truth, positing that "only in 
struggling with the environment" do data, and derived theories, have meaning, and that consequences, like utility and 
practicality, are also components of truth. Moreover, pragmatism posits that anything useful and practical is not 
always true, arguing that what most contributes to the most human good in the long course is true. In practice, 
theoretical claims must be practically verifiable, i.e. one should be able to predict and test claims, and, that, 


ultimately, the needs of mankind should guide human intellectual inquiry. 


Pragmatic philosophers suggest that the practical, useful understanding of life is more important than searching for 
an impractical abstract truth about life. William James argued that truth could be made, but not sought. To a 


pragmatist, the meaning of life is discoverable only via experience. 


Theism 


Theists believe God created the universe and that God had a purpose in doing so. Many theists, including the former 
atheist Anthony Flew, have been persuaded that God created because of the scientific evidence for a low entropy Big 
Bang more than 13 billion years ago. Theists also hold the view that humans find their meaning and purpose for life 
in God's purpose in creating. Theists further hold that if there were no God to give life ultimate meaning, value and 


purpose, then life would be absurd.!!41 
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Existentialism 


According to existentialism, each man and each woman creates the essence 
(meaning) of his and her life; life is not determined by a supernatural god or an 
earthly authority, one is free. As such, one's ethical prime directives are action, 
freedom, and decision, thus, existentialism opposes rationalism and positivism. 
In seeking meaning to life, the existentialist looks to where people find meaning 
in life, in course of which using only reason as a source of meaning is 
insufficient; this gives rise to the emotions of anxiety and dread, felt in 
considering one's free will, and the concomitant awareness of death. According 
to Jean-Paul Sartre, existence precedes essence; the (essence) of one's life arises 


only after one comes to existence. 


Sgren Kierkegaard spoke about a "leap", arguing that life is full of absurdity, and 


Edvard Munch's The Scream, a 
one must make his and her own values in an indifferent world. One can live representation of existential angst. 


meaningfully (free of despair and anxiety) in an unconditional commitment to 


something finite, and devotes that meaningful life to the commitment, despite the vulnerability inherent to doing so. 


Arthur Schopenhauer answered: "What is the meaning of life?" by stating that one's life reflects one's will, and that 
the will (life) is an aimless, irrational, and painful drive. Salvation, deliverance, and escape from suffering are in 


aesthetic contemplation, sympathy for others, and asceticism. 


For Friedrich Nietzsche, life is worth living only if there are goals inspiring one to live. Accordingly, he saw nihilism 
("all that happens is meaningless") as without goals. He stated that asceticism denies one's living in the world; stated 
that values are not objective facts, that are rationally necessary, universally binding commitments: our evaluations 
are interpretations, and not reflections of the world, as it is, in itself, and, therefore, all ideations take place from a 


particular perspective. 


Absurdism 


.. in spite of or in defiance of the whole of existence he wills to be himself with it, to take it along, almost defying his torment. For 
to hope in the possibility of help, not to speak of help by virtue of the absurd, that for God all things are possible — no, that he will 
not do. And as for seeking help from any other — no, that he will not do for all the world; rather than seek help he would prefer to be 


himself — with all the tortures of hell, if so it must be." 
Søren Kierkegaard, The Sickness Unto Death 


In absurdist philosophy, the Absurd arises out of the fundamental disharmony between the individual's search for 
meaning and the apparent meaninglessness of the universe. As beings looking for meaning in a meaningless world, 
humans have three ways of resolving the dilemma. Kierkegaard and Camus describe the solutions in their works, The 
Sickness Unto Death (1849) and The Myth of Sisyphus (1942): 


e Suicide (or, "escaping existence"): a solution in which a person simply ends one's own life. Both Kierkegaard and 
Camus dismiss the viability of this option. 

e Religious belief in a transcendent realm or being: a solution in which one believes in the existence of a reality that 
is beyond the Absurd, and, as such, has meaning. Kierkegaard stated that a belief in anything beyond the Absurd 
requires a non-rational but perhaps necessary religious acceptance in such an intangible and empirically 
unprovable thing (now commonly referred to as a "leap of faith"). However, Camus regarded this solution as 
"philosophical suicide". 

e Acceptance of the Absurd: a solution in which one accepts and even embraces the Absurd and continues to live in 
spite of it. Camus endorsed this solution, while Kierkegaard regarded this solution as "demoniac madness": "He 


rages most of all at the thought that eternity might get it into its head to take his misery from him!" H’! 
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Secular humanism 


Per secular humanism, the human species came to be by reproducing 
successive generations in a progression of unguided evolution as an 
integral expression of nature, which is self-existing. Human knowledge 
(S) comes from human observation, experimentation, and rational analysis 
(the scientific method), and not from supernatural sources; the nature 
of the universe is what people discern it to be. Likewise, "values and 
realities" are determined "by means of intelligent inquiry" and "are 
derived from human need and interest as tested by experience", that is, 
by critical intelligence. "As far as we know, the total personality is [a 


function] of the biological organism transacting in a social and cultural 


context." 
The "Happy Human" symbol representing People determine human purpose without supernatural influence; it is 
Secular Humanism. the human personality (general sense) that is the purpose of a human 


being's life. Humanism seeks to develop and fulfill: "Humanism 
affirms our ability and responsibility to lead ethical lives of personal fulfillment that aspire to the greater good of 
humanity". Humanism aims to promote enlightened self-interest and the common good for all people. It is based on 
the premises that the happiness of the individual person is inextricably linked to the well-being of all humanity, in 
part because humans are social animals who find meaning in personal relations and because cultural progress 


benefits everybody living in the culture. 


The philosophical sub-genres posthumanism and transhumanism (sometimes used synonymously) are extensions of 
humanistic values. One should seek the advancement of humanity and of all life to the greatest degree feasible and 
seek to reconcile Renaissance humanism with the 21st century's technoscientific culture. In this light, every living 


creature has the right to determine its personal and social "meaning of life". 


From a humanism-psychotherapeutic point of view, the question of the meaning of life could be reinterpreted as 
"What is the meaning of my life?" This approach emphasizes that the question is personal—and avoids focusing 
on cosmic or religious questions about overarching purpose. There are many therapeutic responses to this question. 
For example Viktor Frankl argues for "Dereflection", which translates largely as: cease endlessly reflecting on the 
self; instead, engage in life. On the whole, the therapeutic response is that the question itself—what is the meaning of 
life?—evaporates when one is fully engaged in life. (The question then morphs into more specific worries such as 
"What delusions am I under?"; "What is blocking my ability to enjoy things?"; "Why do I neglect loved-ones?".) See 


also: Existential Therapy and Irvin Yalom 


Logical positivism 

Logical positivists ask: "What is the meaning of life?", "What is the meaning in asking"! and "If there are no 
objective values, then, is life meaningless?" Ludwig Wittgenstein and the logical positivists gai err needed] 
"Expressed in language, the question is meaningless"; because, in life the statement the "meaning of x", usually 
denotes the consequences of x, or the significance of x, or what is notable about x, etc., thus, when the meaning of 
life concept equals "x", in the statement the "meaning of x", the statement becomes recursive, and, therefore, 


nonsensical, or it might refer to the fact that biological life is essential to having a meaning in life. 


The things (people, events) in the life of a person can have meaning (importance) as parts of a whole, but a discrete 
meaning of (the) life, itself, aside from those things, cannot be discerned. A person's life has meaning (for himself, 
others) as the life events resulting from his achievements, legacy, family, etc., but, to say that life, itself, has 
meaning, is a misuse of language, since any note of significance, or of consequence, is relevant only in life (to the 
living), so rendering the statement erroneous. Bertrand Russell wrote that although he found that his distaste for 


torture was not like his distaste for broccoli, he found no satisfactory, empirical method of proving this: 
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When we try to be definite, as to what we mean when we say that this or that is "the Good," we find 
ourselves involved in very great difficulties. Bentham's creed, that pleasure is the Good, roused furious 
opposition, and was said to be a pig's philosophy. Neither he nor his opponents could advance any 
argument. In a scientific question, evidence can be adduced on both sides, and, in the end, one side is 
seen to have the better case — or, if this does not happen, the question is left undecided. But in a 
question, as to whether this, or that, is the ultimate Good, there is no evidence, either way; each 
disputant can only appeal to his own emotions, and employ such rhetorical devices as shall rouse similar 
emotions in others ... Questions as to "values" — that is to say, as to what is good or bad on its own 
account, independently of its effects — lie outside the domain of science, as the defenders of religion 
emphatically assert. I think that, in this, they are right, but, I draw the further conclusion, which they do 
not draw, that questions as to "values" lie wholly outside the domain of knowledge. That is to say, when 
we assert that this, or that, has "value", we are giving expression to our own emotions, not to a fact, 


which would still be true if our personal feelings were different.!'®! 


Postmodernism 


Postmodernist thought—broadly speaking—sees human nature as constructed by language, or by structures and 
institutions of human society. Unlike other forms of philosophy, postmodernism rarely seeks out a priori or innate 
meanings in human existence, but instead focuses on analyzing or critiquing given meanings in order to rationalize 
or reconstruct them. Anything resembling a "meaning of life", in postmodernist terms, can only be understood within 
a social and linguistic framework, and must be pursued as an escape from the power structures that are already 
embedded in all forms of speech and interaction. As a rule, postmodernists see awareness of the constraints of 
language as necessary to escaping those constraints, but different theorists take different views on the nature of this 
process: from radical reconstruction of meaning by individuals (as in deconstructionism) to theories in which 
individuals are primarily extensions of language and society, without real autonomy (as in poststructuralism). In 
general, postmodernism seeks meaning by looking at the underlying structures that create or impose meaning, rather 


than the epiphenomenal appearances of the world. 


Naturalistic pantheism 


According to naturalistic pantheism, the meaning of life is to care for and look after nature and the environment. 


East Asian philosophy 


Mohism 


The Mohist philosophers believed that the purpose of life was universal, impartial love. Mohism promoted a 
philosophy of impartial caring - a person should care equally for all other individuals, regardless of their actual 
relationship to him or her.!!9! The expression of this indiscriminate caring is what makes man a righteous being in 
Mohist thought. This advocacy of impartiality was a target of attack by the other Chinese philosophical schools, 
most notably the Confucians who believed that while love should be unconditional, it should not be indiscriminate. 


For example, children should hold a greater love for their parents than for random strangers. 


Confucianism 


Confucianism recognizes human nature in accordance with the need for discipline and education. Because mankind 
is driven by both positive and negative influences, Confucianists see a goal in achieving virtue through strong 
relationships and reasoning as well as minimizing the negative. This emphasis on normal living is seen in the 
Confucianist scholar Tu Wei-Ming's quote, "we can realize the ultimate meaning of life in ordinary human 


existence,"!79! 
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Legalism 


The Legalists believed that finding the purpose of life was a meaningless effort. To the Legalists, only practical 


knowledge was valuable, especially as it related to the function and performance of the state. 


Religious perspectives 


The religious perspectives on the meaning of life are those ideologies which explain life in terms of an implicit 


purpose not defined by humans. 


Western religions 


Symbols of the three main Abrahamic religions — 


Judaism, Christianity, and Islam 


Christianity 


Christianity has its roots in Judaism, and shares much of the latter faith's 
ontology, its central beliefs derive from the teachings of Jesus Christ, as 
presented in the New Testament. Life's purpose in Christianity is to seek divine 
salvation through the grace of God and intercession of Christ. (cf. John 11:26) 
The New Testament speaks of God wanting to have a relationship with humans 
both in this life and the life to come, which can happen only if one's sins are 
forgiven (John 3:16—21; 2 Peter 3:9). 


In the Christian view, humankind was made in the Image of God and perfect, but 


the Fall of Man caused the progeny of the first Parents to inherit Original Sin. 


The sacrifice of Christ's passion, death and resurrection provide the means for | 
transcending that impure state (Romans 6:23). The means for doing so varies Christ the Redeemer statue on 


between different groups of Christians, but all rely on belief in Jesus, his work on Corcovadomountam in hate 


7 7 : . . . Janeiro is symbolic of 
the cross and his resurrection as the fundamental starting point for a relationship 


E E fe ‘ 
. o. , ; i [8] Christianity, illustrating the 
with God. Faith in God is found in Ephesians 2:8—9 — "For by grace you have concept of seeking redemption 
been saved through faith; and that not of yourselves, it is the gift of God; Plnot through Jesus Christ. 
as a result of works, that no one should boast." (New American Standard Bible; 
1973). A recent alternative Chrisitian theological discourse interprets Jesus as revealing that the purpose of life is to 


elevate our compassionate response to human suffering. Nonetheless the conventional Christian position is that 


people are justified by belief in the propitiatory sacrifice of Jesus' death on the cross. The Gospel maintains that 


through this belief, the barrier that sin has created between man and God is destroyed, and allows God to change 
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people and instill in them a new heart after his own will, and the ability to do it. This is what the terms "reborn" or 


"saved" almost always refer to. 


In the Westminster Shorter Catechism, the first question is: "What is the chief end of Man?", that is, "What is Man's 
main purpose?". The answer is: "Man's chief end is to glorify God, and enjoy him forever". God requires one to obey 
the revealed moral law saying: "love the Lord your God with all your heart, with all your soul, with all your strength, 
and with all your mind; and your neighbour as yourself". The Baltimore Catechism answers the question "Why did 
God make you?" by saying "God made me to know Him, to love Him, and to serve Him in this world, and to be 


happy with Him forever in heaven." 


The Apostle Paul also answers this question in his speech on the Areopagus in Athens: "And He has made from one 
blood every nation of men to dwell on all the face of the earth, and has determined their preappointed times and the 
boundaries of their dwellings, so that they should seek the Lord, in the hope that they might grope for Him and find 


Him, though He is not far from each one of us," 


According to Revelation 4:11, everything exists for God's pleasure. 


The Church of Jesus Christ of Latter Day Saints (Mormons) teaches that the purpose of life on Earth is to gain 
knowledge and experience. Mormons believe that God the Father first created humans as spirits, each with the 
potential to progress toward perfection. Earth life is considered a crucial stage in this development — wherein a 
physical body, coupled with the freedom to choose, makes for an ideal environment to learn and grow. The Fall of 
Adam is not viewed as an unfortunate or unplanned cancellation of God's original plan for a paradise, rather the 
opposition found in mortality is an essential element of God's plan because only through experiencing opposition 
firsthand can humankind learn to choose good over evil (Genesis 3:22, 2 Nephi 2:11). Physical separation from God 
is an integral part of this mortal learning experience, but he doesn't leave us in darkness. From the beginning, God 
has followed a pattern of revealing knowledge through chosen prophets. This instruction from God includes the 
concept of repentance as a lifelong growth process through which humankind continuously learns to make better 
choices by forsaking sin and learning from mistakes. Throughout this process, baptized members can regularly 
invoke the cleansing power of Christ's atonement through the weekly ordinance of the sacrament (Luke 22:17-20). It 
is by this cleansing power of the atonement that mortals are made worthy to return to the presence of the Father, 
where they can continue to build upon the wisdom gained during mortality (Doctrine and Covenants 130:18-19) and 
ultimately fulfill their end purpose, which is to attain a fullness of joy by inheriting God's glory (Romans 8:16-17, 
Galatians 4:7)—that is to say, his intelligence (Doctrine and Covenants 93:36; 50:24). Because God is just, he allows 
those who weren't taught the gospel during mortality to receive it after death in the spirit world, so that all of his 


children have the opportunity to reach their full potential. 


Catholicism's way of thinking is better expressed through the Principle and Foundation of St. Inatius of Loyola: "The 
human person is created to praise, reverence, and serve God Our Lord, and by doing so, to save his or her soul. All 
other things on the face of the earth are created for human beings in order to help them pursue the end for which they 
are created. It follows from this that one must use other created things, in so far as they help towards one's end, and 
free oneself from them, in so far as they are obstacles to one's end. To do this, we need to make ourselves indifferent 
to all created things, provided the matter is subject to our free choice and there is no other prohibition. Thus, as far as 
we are concerned, we should not want health more than illness, wealth more than poverty, fame more than disgrace, 
a long life more than a short one, and similarly for all the rest, but we should desire and choose only what helps us 


more towards the end for which we are created"?! 
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Islam 


In Islam, man's ultimate life objective is to worship the creator Allah(God) by abiding by the Divine guidelines 
revealed in the Qur'an and the Tradition of the Prophet. Earthly life is merely a test, determining one's afterlife, either 


in Jannah (Paradise) or in Jahannam (Hell). 


For Allah's satisfaction, via the Qur'an, all Muslims must believe in God, his revelations, his angels, his messengers, 
and in the "Day of J udgment" PH The Qur'an describes the purpose of creation as follows: "Blessed be he in whose 
hand is the kingdom, he is powerful over all things, who created death and life that he might examine which of you 
is best in deeds, and he is the almighty, the forgiving" (Qur'an 67:1—2) and "And I (Allah) created not the jinn and 
mankind except that they should be obedient (to Allah)." (Qur'an 51:56). Obedience testifies to the oneness of God in 
his lordship, his names, and his attributes. Terrenal life is a test; how one acts (behaves) determines whether one's 
soul goes to Jannat (Heaven) or to Jahannam (Hell), [2 >leitation neéded] However on the day of Judgement the final 
decision is of Allah alone.?®! Allah may coverup short comings and allow some people to go to heaven even though 


they may have some sins in the record. 


The Five Pillars of Islam are duties incumbent to every Muslim; they are: Shahadah (profession of faith); salat (ritual 
prayer); Zakah (charity); Sawm (fasting during Ramadan), and Hajj (pilgrimage to Mecca). They derive from the 
Hadith works, notably of Sahih Al-Bukhari and Sahih Muslim. The five pillars are not mentioned directly in the 


Quran. 


Beliefs differ among the Kalam. The Sunni concept of pre-destination is divine decree; likewise, the Shi'a concept of 
pre-destination is divine justice; in the esoteric view of the Sufis, the universe exists only for God's pleasure; 


Creation is a grand game, wherein Allah is the greatest prize. 


The Sufi view of the meaning of life stems from the hadith qudsi that states “I (God) was a Hidden Treasure and 
loved to be known. Therefore I created the Creation that I might be known.” One possible interpretation of this view 
is that the meaning of life for an individual is to know the nature of God, and the purpose of all of creation is to 
reveal that nature, and to prove its value as the ultimate treasure, that is God. However, this hadith is stated in 
various forms and interpreted in various ways by people, such, as 'Abdu'l-Baha of the Bahá'í Faith, and in Ibn'Arabi's 


Fusis al-Hikam. 


Baha'i Faith 


The Bahá'í Faith emphasizes the unity of humanity. To Bahá'ís, the 
purpose of life is focused on spiritual growth and service to humanity. 


Human beings are viewed as intrinsically spiritual beings. People's 


lives in this material world provide extended opportunities to grow, to A A 
develop divine qualities and virtues, and the prophets were sent by God 

to facilitate this.?”! 

Judaism 

In the Judaic world view, the meaning of life is to elevate the physical The Ringstone symbol represents humanity's 


world ('Olam HaZeh') and prepare it for the world to come (‘Olam ponneenon to (ad 


HaBa'), the messianic era. This is called Tikkun Olam ("Fixing the 
World"). Olam HaBa can also mean the spiritual afterlife, and there is debate concerning the eschatological order. 
However, Judaism is not focused on personal salvation, but on communal (between man and man) and individual 


(between man and God) spiritualised actions in this world. 


Judaism's most important feature is the worship of a single, incomprehensible, transcendent, one, indivisible, 
absolute Being, who created and governs the universe. Closeness with the God of Israel is through study of His 


Torah, and adherence to its mitzvot (divine laws). In traditional Judaism, God established a special covenant with a 
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people, the people of Israel, at Mount Sinai, giving the Jewish commandments. Torah comprises the written 
Pentateuch and the transcribed oral tradition, further developed through the generations. The Jewish people are 


"28l anda "light to the Nations", influencing the other peoples to 


intended as "a kingdom of priests and a holy nation 
keep their own religio-ethical Seven Laws of Noah. The messianic era is seen as the perfection of this dual path to 


God. 


Jewish observances involve ethical and ritual, affirmative and prohibative injunctions. Modern Jewish 
denominations differ over the nature, relevance and emphases of mitzvot. Jewish philosophy emphasises that God is 
not affected or benefited, but the individual and society benefit by drawing close to God. The rationalist Maimonides 
sees the ethical and ritual divine commandments as a necessary, but insufficient preparation for philosophical 
understanding of God, with its love and awe, 791 Among fundamental values in the Torah are pursuit of justice, 
compassion, peace, kindness, hard work, prosperity, humility, and education. The world to come, prepared in the 
present, elevates man to an everlasting connection with God. Simeon the Righteous says, "the world stands on three 
things: on Torah, on worship, and on acts of loving kindness." The prayer book relates, "blessed is our God who 
created us for his honor...and planted within us everlasting life." Of this context, the Talmud states, "everything that 


God does is for the good," including suffering. 


The Jewish mystical Kabbalah gives complimentary esoteric meanings of life. As well as Judaism providing an 
immanent relationship with God (personal theism), in Kabbalah the spiritual and physical creation is a paradoxical 
manifestation of the immanent aspects of God's Being (panentheism), related to the Shekhinah (Divine feminine). 
Jewish observance unites the sephirot (Divine attributes) on high, restoring harmony to creation. In Lurianic 
Kabbalah, the meaning of life is the messianic rectification of the shattered sparks of God's persona, exiled in 
physical existence (the Kelipot shells), through the actions of Jewish observance. Through this, in Hasidic 
Judaism the ultimate essential "desire" of God is the revelation of the Omnipresent Divine essence through 


materiality, achieved by man from within his limited physical realm, when the body will give life to the soul. SH 


Zoroastrianism 


Zoroastrianism is the religion and philosophy named after its prophet Zoroaster, which is believed to have influenced 
the beliefs of Judaism and its descendant religions. P” Zoroastrians believe in a universe created by a transcendental 
God, Ahura Mazda, to whom all worship is ultimately directed. Ahura Mazda's creation is asha, truth and order, and 


it is in conflict with its antithesis, druj, falsehood and disorder. (See also Zoroastrian eschatology). 
Since humanity possesses free will, people must be responsible for their moral choices. By using free will, people 


must take an active role in the universal conflict, with good thoughts, good words and good deeds to ensure 


happiness and to keep chaos at bay. 
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South Asian religions 
Hindu philosophies 


Hinduism is a religious category including many beliefs and traditions. 
Since Hinduism was the way of expressing meaningful living for a 
long time, before there was a need for naming it as a separate religion, 
Hindu doctrines are supplementary and complementary in nature, 
generally non-exclusive, suggestive and tolerant in content. Most 
believe that the atman (spirit, soul)—the person's true se/f—is eternal. 
In part, this stems from Hindu beliefs that spiritual development occurs 
across many lifetimes, and goals should match the state of 
development of the individual. There are four possible aims to human 
life, known as the purusharthas (ordered from least to greatest): Kama 


(wish, desire, love and sensual pleasure), Artha (wealth, prosperity, 


glory), Dharma (righteousness, duty, morality, virtue, ethics), 


A golden Aum written in Devanagari. The Aum 
is sacred in Hindu, Jain and Buddhist religions. encompassing notions such as ahimsa (non-violence) and satya (truth) 


and Moksha (liberation, i.e. liberation from Samsara, the cycle of 
: : (33][34][35] 
reincarnation). 


In all schools of Hinduism, the meaning of life is tied up in the concepts of karma (causal action), sansara (the cycle 
of birth and rebirth), and moksha (liberation). Existence is conceived as the progression of the ātman (similar to the 
western concept of a soul) across numerous lifetimes, and its ultimate progression towards liberation from karma. 
Particular goals for life are generally subsumed under broader yogas (practices) or dharma (correct living) which are 
intended to create more favorable reincarnations, though they are generally positive acts in this life as well. 
Traditional schools of Hinduism often worship Devas which are manifestations of Ishvara (a personal or chosen 


God); these Devas are taken as ideal forms to be identified with, as a form of spiritual improvement. 


In short, the goal is to realize the fundamental truth about oneself. This thought is conveyed in the Mahavakyas ("Tat 
Tvam Asi" (thou art that), "Aham Brahmasmi", "Prajfianam Brahma" and "Ayam Atma Brahma" (the soul and the 


world are one)). 


Advaita and Dvaita Hinduism 


Later schools reinterpreted the vedas to focus on Brahman, "The One Without a Second", as a central God-like 


figure. 


In monist Advaita Vedanta, atman is ultimately indistinguishable from Brahman, and the goal of life is to know or 
realize that one's 4tman (soul) is identical to Brahman. To the Upanishads, whoever becomes fully aware of the 


atman, as one's core of self, realizes identity with Brahman, and, thereby, achieves Moksha (liberation, freedom),°6! 


Dualist Dvaita Vedanta and other bhakti schools have a dualist interpretation. Brahman is seen as a supreme being 


with a personality and manifest qualities. The 4tman depends upon Brahman for its existence; the meaning of life is 


achieving Moksha through love of God and upon His grace. 
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Vaishnavism 


Vaishnavism is a branch of Hinduism in which the principal belief is the identification of Vishnu or Narayana as the 
one supreme God. This belief contrasts with the Krishna-centered traditions, such as Vallabha, Nimbaraka and 


Gaudiya, in which Krishna is considered to be the One and only Supreme God and the source of all avataras. 


Vaishnava theology includes the central beliefs of Hinduism such as monotheism, reincarnation, samsara, karma, 
and the various Yoga systems, but with a particular emphasis on devotion (bhakti) to Vishnu through the process of 
Bhakti yoga, often including singing Vishnu's name's (bhajan), meditating upon his form (dharana) and performing 
deity worship (puja). The practices of deity worship are primarily based on texts such as Paficaratra and various 


Samhitas. [37] 


One popular school of thought, Gaudiya Vaishnavism, teaches the concept of Achintya Bheda Abheda. In this, 
Krishna is worshipped as the single true God, and all living entities are eternal parts and the Supreme Personality of 
the Godhead Krishna. Thus the constitutional position of a living entity is to serve the Lord with love and devotion. 
The purpose of human life especially is to think beyond the animalistic way of eating, sleeping, mating and 


defending and engage the higher intelligence to revive the lost relationship with Krishna. 


Jainism 

Jainism is a religion originating in ancient India, its ethical system promotes self-discipline above all else. Through 
following the ascetic teachings of Jina, a human achieves enlightenment (perfect knowledge). Jainism divides the 
universe into living and non-living beings. Only when the living become attached to the non-living does suffering 
result. Therefore, happiness is the result of self-conquest and freedom from external objects. The meaning of life 


may then be said to be to use the physical body to achieve self-realization and bliss,38! 


Jains believe that every human is responsible for his or her actions and all living beings have an eternal soul, jiva. 
Jains believe all souls are equal because they all possess the potential of being liberated and attaining Moksha. The 
Jain view of karma is that every action, every word, every thought produces, besides its visible, an invisible, 


transcendental effect on the soul. 


Jainism includes strict adherence to ahimsa (or ahinsd), a form of nonviolence that goes far beyond vegetarianism. 
Jains refuse food obtained with unnecessary cruelty. Many practice a lifestyle similar to veganism due to the 
violence of modern dairy farms, and others exclude root vegetables from their diets in order to preserve the lives of 


the plants from which they eat. 


Buddhism 


Early Buddhism 


Buddhists practice to embrace with mindfulness the ill-being (suffering) and well-being that is present in life. 
Buddhists practice to see the causes of ill-being and well-being in life. For example, one of the causes of suffering is 
unhealthy attachment to objects material or non-material. The Buddhist sūtras and tantras do not speak about "the 
meaning of life" or "the purpose of life", but about the potential of human life to end suffering, for example through 
embracing (not suppressing or denying) cravings and conceptual attachments. Attaining and perfecting dispassion is 
a process of many levels that ultimately results in the state of Nirvana. Nirvana means freedom from both suffering 
and rebirth. 
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Theravada Buddhism is generally considered to be close to the early 
Buddhist practice. It promotes the concept of Vibhajjavada (Pali), 
literally "Teaching of Analysis", which says that insight must come 
from the aspirant's experience, critical investigation, and reasoning 
instead of by blind faith. However, the Theravadin tradition also 
emphasizes heeding the advice of the wise, considering such advice 
and evaluation of one's own experiences to be the two tests by which 
practices should be judged. The Theravadin goal is liberation (or 


freedom) from suffering, according to the Four Noble Truths. This is 


attained in the achievement of Nirvana, or Unbinding which also ends 


the repeated cycle of birth, old age, sickness and death. 


The eight-spoked Dharmachakra 


Mahayana Buddhism 


Mahayana Buddhist schools de-emphasize the traditional view (still practiced in Theravada) of the release from 
individual Suffering (Dukkha) and attainment of Awakening (Nirvana). In Mahayana, the Buddha is seen as an 
eternal, immutable, inconceivable, omnipresent being. The fundamental principles of Mahayana doctrine are based 
on the possibility of universal liberation from suffering for all beings, and the existence of the transcendent 


Buddha-nature, which is the eternal Buddha essence present, but hidden and unrecognised, in all living beings. 190” 


needed] 


Philosophical schools of Mahayana Buddhism, such as Chan/Zen and the vajrayana Tibetan and Shingon schools, 
explicitly teach that bodhisattvas should refrain from full liberation, allowing themselves to be reincarnated into the 
world until all beings achieve enlightenment. Devotional schools such as Pure Land Buddhism seek the aid of 


[citation needed] 


celestial buddhas—individuals who have spent lifetimes accumulating positive karma, and use that 


accumulation to aid all. 


Sikhism 


The monotheistic Sikh religion was founded by Guru Nanak Dev, the 
term "sikh" means student, which denotes that followers will lead their 
lives forever learning. This system of religious philosophy and 
expression has been traditionally known as the Gurmat (literally "the 
counsel of the gurus") or the Sikh Dharma. The followers of Sikhism 
are ordained to follow the teachings of the ten Sikh Gurus, or 
enlightened leaders, as well as the holy scripture entitled the Gurū 
Granth Sahib, which includes selected works of many philosophers 


from diverse socio-economic and religious backgrounds. 


The Sikh Gurus say that salvation can be obtained by following various 
spiritual paths, so Sikhs do not have a monopoly on salvation: "The 


Lord dwells in every heart, and every heart has its own way to reach 


Him." Sikhs believe that all people are equally important before God. 


Sikhs balance their moral and spiritual values with the quest for 


The Khanda, an important symbol of Sikhism. 


knowledge, and they aim to promote a life of peace and equality but 


also of positive action. P”! 


A key distinctive feature of Sikhism is a non-anthropomorphic concept of God, to the extent that one can interpret 
God as the Universe itself (pantheism). Sikhism thus sees life as an opportunity to understand this God as well as to 


discover the divinity which lies in each individual. While a full understanding of God is beyond human beings, 
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Nanak described God as not wholly unknowable, and stressed that God must be seen from "the inward eye", or the 


"heart", of a human being: devotees must meditate to progress towards enlightenment and the ultimate destination of 


a Sikh is to lose the ego completely in the love of the lord and finally merge into the almighty creator. Nanak 


emphasized the revelation through meditation, as its rigorous application permits the existence of communication 


between God and human beings. 


East Asian religions 


Taoism 


Taoist cosmogony emphasizes the need for all sentient beings and all 
man to return to the primordial or to rejoin with the Oneness of the 
Universe by way of self-cultivation and self-realization. All adherents 


should understand and be in tune with the ultimate truth. 


Taoists believe all things were originally from Taiji and Tao, and the 
meaning in life for the adherents is to realize the temporal nature of the 
existence. "Only introspection can then help us to find our innermost 


reasons for living ... the simple answer is here within ourselves." 


Shinto 


Shinto is the native religion of Japan. Shinto means "the path of the 
kami", but more specifically, it can be taken to mean "the divine 
crossroad where the kami chooses his way". The "divine" crossroad 
signifies that all the universe is divine spirit. This foundation of free 


will, choosing one's way, means that life is a creative process. 


Shinto wants life to live, not to die. Shinto sees death as pollution and 
regards life as the realm where the divine spirit seeks to purify itself by 
rightful self-development. Shinto wants individual human life to be 
prolonged forever on earth as a victory of the divine spirit in 
preserving its objective personality in its highest forms. The presence 
of evil in the world, as conceived by Shinto, does not stultify the divine 


nature by imposing on divinity responsibility for being able to relieve 


Taijitu symbolizes the unity of opposites between 


yin and yang. 


Shinto torii, a traditional Japanese gate 


human suffering while refusing to do so. The sufferings of life are the sufferings of the divine spirit in search of 


progress in the objective world. 
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New religions 


There are many new religious movements in East Asia, and some with millions of followers: Chondogyo, Tenrikyo, 
Cao Dai, and Seicho-No-Ie. New religions typically have unique explanations for the meaning of life. For example, 
in Tenrikyo, one is expected to live a Joyous Life by participating in practices that create happiness for oneself and 


others. 


Scientific inquiry and perspectives 


Members of the scientific community and philosophy of science communities 


2 nanometers 


believe that science may be able to provide some context, and set some 
parameters for conversations on topics related to meaning in life. This includes 
offering insights from the science of happiness or studies of death anxiety. 
This also means providing context for, and understanding of life itself through 


explorations of the Big Bang, the origin of life, and evolution. 


Psychological significance and value in life 


Science may or may not be able to tell us what is of essential value in life (and 
various materialist philosophies such as dialectical materialism challenge the 


very idea of an absolute value or meaning of life), but some studies definitely 


minor groove 


bear on aspects of the question: researchers in positive psychology (and, 


earlier and less rigorously, in humanistic psychology) study factors that lead to 
[40] [41] 


1 turn = 10 base pairs = 3.4 nanometers 


life satisfaction, full engagement in activities, making a fuller 
contribution by utilizing one's personal strengths, 7! and meaning based on 


investing in something larger than the self. [43] 


major groove 


One value system suggested by social psychologists, broadly called Terror 


Management Theory, states that human meaning is derived from a 


fundamental fear of death, and values are selected when they allow us to 


escape the mental reminder of death. 


Neuroscience describes reward, pleasure, and motivation in terms of 
DNA, the substance containing the neurotransmitter activity, especially in the limbic system and the ventral 
genetic instructions for the development tegmental area in particular. If one believes that the meaning of life is to 


and fnetionng ot all kiown-living maximize pleasure and to ease general life, then this allows normative 


organisms. alia : a ee i . 
predictions about how to act to achieve this. Likewise, some ethical naturalists 
advocate a science of morality - the empirical pursuit of flourishing for all 


conscious creatures. 


Sociology examines value at a social level using theoretical constructs such as value theory, norms, anomie, etc. 


Origin and nature of biological life 


The exact mechanisms of abiogenesis are unknown: notable hypotheses include the RNA world hypothesis 
(RNA-based replicators) and the iron-sulfur world theory (metabolism without genetics). The process by which 
different lifeforms have developed throughout history via genetic mutation and natural selection is explained by 
evolution.'4! At the end of the 20th century, based upon insight gleaned from the gene-centered view of evolution, 
biologists George C. Williams, Richard Dawkins, David Haig, among others, concluded that if there is a primary 
function to life, it is the replication of DNA and the survival of one's genes. This view has not achieved universal 


agreement; Jeremy Griffith is a notable exception, maintaining that the meaning of life is to be integrative. 49! 
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Though scientists have intensively studied life on Earth, defining life in unequivocal terms is still a challenge. “©! [47] 


Physically, one may say that life "feeds on negative entropy" which refers to the process by which living entities 
decrease their internal entropy at the expense of some form of energy taken in from the environment. Biologists 
generally agree that lifeforms are self-organizing systems regulating the internal environment as to maintain this 
organized state, metabolism serves to provide energy, and reproduction causes life to continue over a span of 
multiple generations. Typically, organisms are responsive to stimuli and genetic information changes from 
generation to generation, resulting in adaptation through evolution; this optimizes the chances of survival for the 


individual organism and its descendants respectively. 


Non-cellular replicating agents, notably viruses, are generally not considered to be organisms because they are 
incapable of independent reproduction or metabolism. This classification is problematic, though, since some 
parasites and endosymbionts are also incapable of independent life. Astrobiology studies the possibility of different 


forms of life on other worlds, including replicating structures made from materials other than DNA. 


Origins and ultimate fate of the universe 


Though the Big Bang theory was met with much skepticism when first 


Dark Energy 
Accelerated Expansion 
Afterglow Light \ 


introduced, it has become well-supported by several independent Batter Dark Ages Development of 


380,000 yrs. Galaxies, Planets, etc. 


observations. However, current physics can only describe the early 
universe from 107° seconds after the Big Bang (where zero time 


corresponds to infinite temperature); a theory of quantum gravity 


Fluctuations 


would be required to understand events before that time. Nevertheless, 


1st Stars 
many physicists have speculated about what would have preceded this pipes 


Big Bang Expansion 


13.7 billion years 


limit, and how the universe came into being. For example, one 


: p : A aa The metric expansion of space. The inflationar: 
interpretation is that the Big Bang occurred coincidentally, and when . ene ; 

epoch is the expansion of the metric tensor at left. 
considering the anthropic principle, it is sometimes interpreted as 


implying the existence of a multiverse. 


The ultimate fate of the universe, and implicitly humanity, is hypothesized as one in which biological life will 


eventually become unsustainable, such as through a Big Freeze, Big Rip, or Big Crunch. 


Scientific questions about the mind 


The nature and origin of consciousness and the mind itself are also widely debated in science. The explanatory gap is 
generally equated with the hard problem of consciousness, and the question of free will is also considered to be of 
fundamental importance. These subjects are mostly addressed in the fields of cognitive science, neuroscience (e.g. 
the neuroscience of free will) and philosophy of mind, though some evolutionary biologists and theoretical physicists 


have also made several allusions to the subject. 
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Reductionistic and eliminative materialistic approaches, for example the 
Multiple Drafts Model, hold that consciousness can be wholly explained by 
neuroscience through the workings of the brain and its neurons, thus 


adhering to biological naturalism. 


On the other hand, some scientists, like Andrei Linde, have considered that 
consciousness, like spacetime, might have its own intrinsic degrees of 
freedom, and that one's perceptions may be as real as (or even more real 
than) material objects. Hypotheses of consciousness and spacetime explain 
consciousness in describing a "space of conscious elements", often 
encompassing a number of extra dimensions. Electromagnetic theories of 
consciousness solve the binding problem of consciousness in saying that the 
electromagnetic field generated by the brain is the actual carrier of conscious 
experience, there is however disagreement about the implementations of 
such a theory relating to other workings of the mind. Quantum mind theories 
use quantum theory in explaining certain properties of the mind. Explaining 
the process of free will through quantum phenomena is a popular alternative 
to determinism, such postulations may variously relate free will to quantum 
fluctuations, quantum amplification, quantum potential and quantum 


probability. 


Based on the premises of non-materialistic explanations of the mind, some 


have suggested the existence of a cosmic consciousness, asserting that 


consciousness is actually the "ground of all being". Proponents of this view 


Hieronymus Bosch's Ascent of the Blessed 


cite accounts of paranormal phenomena, primarily extrasensory perceptions 
P P -P y ty p P depicts a tunnel of light and spiritual 
and psychic powers, as evidence for an incorporeal higher consciousness. In figures, often described in reports of 


hopes of proving the existence of these phenomena, parapsychologists have near-death experiences. 
orchestrated various experiments, but apparently successful results are more 


likely due to sloppy procedures, poorly trained researchers, or methodological flaws than to actual effects. 


Physical health 


Emerging research shows that meaning in life predicts better physical health outcomes. Greater meaning has been 


associated with a reduced risk of Alzheimer’s disease, 4°! 


[49 [50] 


reduced risk of heart attack among individuals with 


coronary heart disease, ] reduced risk of stroke, 


[51] 


and increased longevity in both American and Japanese 


samples. 
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In popular culture 


The mystery of life and its meaning is an often recurring subject in 
popular culture, featured in entertainment media and various forms of 


art. 


In Douglas Adams' popular comedy book, movie, television, and radio 
series The Hitchhiker's Guide to the Galaxy, the Answer to the 
Ultimate Question of Life, the Universe, and Everything is given the 
numeric solution "42", after seven and a half million years of 
calculation by a giant supercomputer called Deep Thought. When this 
answer is met with confusion and anger from its constructors, Deep 
Thought explains that "I think the problem, to be quite honest with 
you, is that you've never actually known what the question is." In the 
continuation of the book, the question is proposed to be the song of 
Bob Dylan "How many roads must a man walk down, before you can 
call him a man." In the sequel, The Restaurant at the End of the 
Universe, it states that the question is 6x9. While 6 x 9 = 54 in base 10, 
it does equal 42 in base 13, which author Adams claimed was 


completely serendipitous. 


Charles Allan Gilbert's All is Vanity, an example 


of vanitas, depicts a young woman gazing at her 
reflection in a mirror, but all is positioned in such 


a way as to make the image of a skull appear. 


Hamlet with Yorick's skull 


In Monty Python's The Meaning of Life, there are several allusions to 
the meaning of life. At the end of the film, a character played by 
Michael Palin is handed an envelope containing "the meaning of life", 
which he opens and reads out to the audience: "Well, it's nothing very 
special. Uh, try to be nice to people, avoid eating fat, read a good book 
every now and then, get some walking in, and try to live together in 
peace and harmony with people of all creeds and nations."7! Many 
other Python sketches and songs are also existential in nature, 
questioning the importance we place on life ("Always Look on the 
Bright Side of Life") and other meaning-of-life related questioning. 
John Cleese also had his sit-com character Basil Fawlty contemplating 


the futility of his own existence in Fawlty Towers. 


In The Simpsons episode "Homer the Heretic", a representation of God 


agrees to tell Homer what the meaning of life is, but the show's credits begin to roll just as he starts to say what it is. 


Meaning of life 


Popular views 


"What is the meaning of life?" is a question many people ask themselves at some point during their lives, most in the 


context "What is the purpose of life?". Some popular answers include: 


To realize one's potential and ideals 


e To chase dreams. 
To live one's dreams. 
e To spend it for something that will outlast it. 
e To matter: to count, to stand for something, to have made some difference that you lived at all. 
e To expand one's potential in life. 
e To become the person you've always wanted to be. 
¢ To become the best version of yourself. 


[53] and flourish. 


e To seek happiness 
¢ To be a true authentic human being. 

e To be able to put the whole of oneself into one's feelings, one's work, one's beliefs. 
e To follow or submit to our destiny. 


[54] 


e To achieve eudaimonia,~ “ a flourishing of human spirit. 


To achieve biological perfection 


e To survive, that is, to live as long as possible, including pursuit of immortality (through scientific means). 
To live forever or die trying. 

e To adapt. Often to improve one's chances of success in another purpose; sometimes, as a purpose in itself 
(adapting to adapt). 

e To evolve. 


e To replicate, to reproduce. "The 'dream' of every cell is to become two cells." 


To seek wisdom and knowledge 


¢ To expand one's perception of the world. 

e To follow the clues and walk out the exit. 

e To learn as many things as possible in life. 
To know as much as possible about as many things as possible. 

e To seek wisdom and knowledge and to tame the mind, as to avoid 
suffering caused by ignorance and find happiness. 

e To face our fears and accept the lessons life offers us. 

¢ To find the meaning or purpose of life. 


¢ To find a reason to live. 


e To resolve the imbalance of the mind by understanding the nature of 


Philosopher in Meditation (detail) by Rembrandt 


reality. 


Meaning of life 


To do good, to do the right thing 


e To leave the world as a better place than you found it. 
To do your best to leave every situation better than you found it. 
e To benefit others. 
e To give more than you take. 
¢ To end suffering. 
¢ To create equality. 
e To challenge oppression. 
e To distribute wealth. 
e To be generous. 
e To contribute to the well-being and spirit of others. 
e To help others, to help one another. 
To take every chance to help another while on your journey here. 
e To be creative and innovative. 
e To forgive. 
To accept and forgive human flaws! 
e To be emotionally sincere. 
e To be responsible. 
e To be honorable. 
e To seek peace. 


Meanings relating to religion 


e To reach the highest heaven and be at the heart of the Divine. 

e To have a pure soul and experience God. 

e To understand the mystery of God. 

¢ To know or attain union with God. 

¢ To know oneself, know others, and know the will of heaven. 

e To love something bigger, greater, and beyond ourselves, something 
we did not create or have the power to create, something intangible 
and made holy by our very belief in it. 

e To love God and all of his creations. 

e To glorify God by enjoying him forever. 


e To go and make new disciples of Jesus Christ. [56] 


e To act justly, love mercy, and walk humbly with your God. 5” Dante and Beatrice see God as a point of light 


e To be fruitful and multiply. (Genesis 1:28 ŽS) surrouideri by angels, from Gustave Dore's 
¢ To obtain freedom (Romans 8:20-21 53) 


¢ To fill the Earth and subdue it. (Genesis 1:28 [58h 


illustrations for the Divine Comedy 
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To love, to feel, to enjoy the act of living 


To love more. 

To love those who mean the most. Every life you touch will touch you back. 

To treasure every enjoyable sensation one has. 

To seek beauty in all its forms. 

To have fun or enjoy life. 

To seek pleasure and avoid pain. 

To be compassionate. 

To be moved by the tears and pain of others, and try to help them out of love and compassion. 


To love others as best we possibly can. 


To eat, drink, and be merry. 


To have power, to be better 


To strive for power and superiority. 
To rule the world. 
To know and master the world. 


To know and master nature. 


Life has no meaning 


Life or human existence has no real meaning or purpose because human existence occurred out of a random 
chance in nature, and anything that exists by chance has no intended purpose. 
Life has no meaning, but as humans we try to associate a meaning or purpose so we can justify our existence. 


There is no point in life, and that is exactly what makes it so special. 


One should not seek to know and understand the meaning of life 


The answer to the meaning of life is too profound to be known and understood. 

You will never live if you are looking for the meaning of life. 

The meaning of life is to forget about the search for the meaning of life. 

Ultimately, man should not ask what the meaning of his life is, but rather must recognize that it is he who is 
asked. In a word, each man is questioned by life; and he can only answer to life by answering for his own life; to 


life he can only respond by being responsible, 58l 


Life is bad 


Life is a bitch, and then you die. 


Better never to have been. 


e See also Vale of tears 
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Theosophy (from Greek 9eo00qia theosophia, from 80¢ theos, divine + copia sophia, wisdom; literally "divine 
wisdom"), refers to systems of esoteric philosophy concerning, or investigation seeking direct knowledge of, 


presumed mysteries of being and nature, particularly concerning the nature of divinity. 


Theosophy is considered a part of the broader field of esotericism, referring to hidden knowledge or wisdom that 
offers the individual enlightenment and salvation. The word esoteric dates back to the 2nd century cE.) The 
theosophist seeks to understand the mysteries of the universe and the bonds that unite the universe, humanity, and 
the divine. The goal of theosophy is to explore the origin of divinity and humanity, and the world. From 
investigation of those topics, theosophists try to discover a coherent description of the purpose and origin of the 


universe. 


Etymology 


The word theosophia appeared in both Greek and Latin in the works of early church fathers as a synonym for 
"theology". The theosophoi are "those who know divine matters." During the Renaissance, use of the term diverged 
to refer to gnostic knowledge that offers the individual enlightenment and salvation through a knowledge of the 
bonds that are believed to unite her or him to the world of divine or intermediary spirits. By the 16th century the 


word theosophy was being used in at least one of its current meanings. 
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History 


Antiquity and Medieval ending c. 1450 CE 
The term theosophy was used as a synonym for theology as early as the 3rd century CE 


Hellenistic Alexandrian culture expressed religion through a syncretism that included influences from Egypt, 
Chaldea, Greece etc. It became a "philosophizing and systematizing" culture containing mythology, theosophy and 


gnosis of the East.” 


The 12th-century philosopher Al-Shahrastānī (died 548 AH / 1153 CE) explored theosophy in the context of Islamic 
thought. In the 13th century, a clear distinction was made between classical philosophers, modern (to the people 
then) philosophers, theosophers, and theologians in the work Summa philosophiae attributed to Robert Grosseteste. 
In Summa, theosophists were described as authors inspired by holy books, while theologians were described as 
persons whose task was to teach theosophy. During that time, the term theosopher was applied retroactively to 


include earlier people including Pseudo-Dionysius the Areopagite, Ambrose, Jerome, Augustine, and Origen. ”! 


In Jewish mysticism, the theosophical"! 


doctrinal system of Kabbalah (Hebrew: "received tradition") emerged in late 
12th-century southern France (the book Bahir), spreading to 13th-century Spain (culminating in the late 13th-century 
book Zohar). Kabbalah became the basis of later Jewish mystical development. The theosophical Kabbalah in 
Judaism was recast into its second version, Lurianic Kabbalah, in 16th-century Ottoman Palestine. From the 
Renaissance onwards, syncretic non-Jewish traditions of theological Christian Cabala and magical Hermetic Qabalah 
studied the Judaic texts, incorporating its system into their different philosophies, where it remains a central 
component of Western esotericism. Gershom Scholem, the founder of Jewish mysticism academia, saw Medieval 


and Lurianic Kabbalah as the incorporation into Judaism of Gnostic motifs,! 


though interpreted strictly 
monotheistically. At the centre of Kabbalah are the 10 Sephirot powers in the divine realm, their unification being 
the task of man. In Lurianism, man redeems the sparks of holiness in materiality, rectifying the divine persona from 


its primordial exile. 


Theosophy in early modern Europe beginning in the 1500s 
Modern theosophy arose in Germany in the 16th century. 


In the 16th century Johannes Arboreus' Theosophia (volumes published 1540-1553) provided a lengthy exposition 
that included no mention of esotericism. In contrast fellow Germans Paracelsus (1493—1541), Aegidius Gutmann 
(1490-1584), Valentin Weigel (1533-1588), Heinrich Khunrath (1560—1605), Johann Arndt (1555—1621), and 
Caspar Schwenckfeld (1490—1584) demonstrated an interest in theosophy. 


The 17th-century philosopher and self-identified theosophist Jakob Boehme (1575—1624) produced a complete 
explanation of theosophy that included esotericism. Boehme's system of philosophical speculation bases knowledge 
of nature upon knowledge of the divine nature. During that time, the Aristotelian method had lost favor among 
intellectuals. Boehme presented his system as an alternative to the Aristotelian method, which he believed could 


provide a more profound knowledge and more control of nature than the Aristotelian method did 6! 


Other notable contributors to the theosophical literature of the 16th and 17th centuries hailed from Holland, England, 
and France. They included both theosophists, historians, and theologians with a strong interest in theosophy. This 
group includes Jan Baptist van Helmont (1618—1699), Robert Fludd (1574—1637), John Pordage (1608—1681), Jane 
Leade (1623—1704), Henry More (1614—1687), Pierre Poiret (1646—1719), and Antoinette Bourignon (1616—1680). 


Theosophists of this period often inquired into nature using a method of interpretation founded upon a specific myth 


or revelation, applying active imagination in order to draw forth symbolic meanings and further their pursuit of 


knowledge toward a complete understanding of these mysteries. 7118] 
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Enlightenment theosophy, 1650-1775 


In the 18th century, the word theosophy came into widespread use in philosophy. Johann Jakob Brucker 
(1696—1770) included a long chapter on theosophy in his monumental work Historia critica philosophia (1741). He 
included all the theosophists in what was then a standard reference in the history of philosophy. German 
philosophers produced major works of theosophy during this period: Theophilosophia theoritica et practica (1710) 
by Samuel Richter (alias Sincerus Renatus) and Opus magocabalsticum et theosophicum (1721) by Georg von 
Welling (alias Salwigt, 1655-1727). Other notable theosophists of the period include Johann George Gichtel 
(1638-1710), Gottfried Arnold (1666-1714), Friedrich Christoph Oetinger (1702-1782), Wiliam Law 
(1686—1761), and Dionysius Andreas Freher (1649-1728). By the 18th century, the word theosophy was often used 
in conjunction with panosophy, i.e., a knowledge of divine things that is acquired by deciphering the supposed 
hieroglyphics of the concrete universe. The term theosophy is more properly reserved for the reverse process of 


contemplating the divine in order to discover the content of the concrete universe. ”! 


In France, Louis Claude de Saint-Martin (1743—1803) and Jean-Philippe Dutoit-Membrini (alias Keleph Ben 
Nathan, 1721-1793) contributed to a resurgence of theosophy in the late 18th century. Other theosophical thinkers of 
this period include Karl von Eckartshausen (1752—1803), Johann Heinrich Jung-Stilling (1740-1817), 
Frederic-Rodolphe Salzmann (1749—1821), Michael Hahn (1758—1819), and Franz von Baader (1765—1841). Denis 
Diderot gave the word theosophie a permanent place in the French language by including it in an article in his 


Encyclopédie, published during the French Enlightenment,!!® 


The 19th century 


During the late 19th century, theosophical initiate societies emerged. In 1875, Helena Blavatsky (1831—1891) and 
others founded The Theosophical Society, an organization related to earlier theosophical ideas and also departed 
from them significantly by including concepts from eastern esotericism. The Esoteric Society, a theosophical initiate 


society, was founded by the Theosophical Society. 


Meanwhile, outside of the initiate societies, others such as the Martinist Order founded by Papus in 1891, followed a 
prior theosophical current which was closely linked to the Judeo-Christian-Islamic tradition and Western 
esotericism. Theosophists outside of the initiate societies included people such as Vladimir Solovyov (1853—1900). 
According to the Internet Encyclopedia of Philosophy, Solovyov thought, "Although empiricism and rationalism (= 
idealism) rest on false principles, their respective objective contents, external experience, qua the foundation of 
natural science, and logical thought, qua the foundation of pure philosophy, are to be synthesized or encompassed 


along with mystical knowledge in ‘integral knowledge,’ what Solovyov terms 'theosophy." HH 


The 20th century to present 


Several organizations developed from the popularization of Blavatsky's ideas and are considered new religious 
movements.!!”! Theosophical Society lodges also continue to exist in many places. Anthroposophy was founded by 
Rudolf Steiner (1861—1925) as a schism of the Theosophical Society. Theosophical concepts can be seen in the work 
of Sergei Bulgakov (1877—1945), Nikolai Berdyaev (1874—1945), Leopold Ziegler (1881—1958), Valentin Tomberg 
(1901—1973), Auguste-Edouard Chauvet (1885—1955), Wassily Kandinsky (1866—1944), Sarvepalli Radhakrishnan 
(1888—1975) and Henry Corbin (1903—1978). 


Common characteristics 


The use of the term "theosophy" has changed over time. As such, the use of the term in antiquity, or even using a 
strictly etymological definition, is not common in the academy. Theosophy actually designates a specific flow of 
thought or tradition within the modern study of esotericism. Thus, it follows the path starting from the more modern 
period of the 15th century onward (e.g. neo-Alexandrian, hermeticism, Christian Kaballah, Rosicrucianism, 


Alchemy etc.). The usage here is not intended to be inclusive of the concept as used in The Theosophical Society. !!3! 
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Theosophists engage in analysis of the universe, humanity, divinity, and the reciprocal effects of each on the other. 
The starting point for theosophists may be knowledge of external things in the world or inner experiences and the 
aim of the theosophist is to discover deeper meanings in the natural or divine realm. Antoine Faivre notes, "the 
theosophist dedicates his energy to inventing (in the word's original sense of ‘discovering') the articulation of all 
things visible and invisible, by examining both divinity and nature in the smallest detail." The knowledge that is 


acquired through meditation is believed to change the being of the meditator. 


Antoine Faivre successfully created a taxonomy approach as a means to comparing the various traditions. He 
proceeded by taking the concordance of neoplatonism, Hermeticism, Kaballah, astrology, alchemy, magic etc. and 
deduced six fundamental characteristics of esoteric spirituality." He discovered that the first four characteristics of 


[ 


esotericism are always present, while the latter two are sometimes present. Pele! Along with these six characteristics 


of esotericism, he identified three characteristics of theosophy. 17 


Esotericism: 


1. Correspondence: Everything in Nature is a sign. The signs of Nature can be read. The microcosm and macrocosm 
interplay. Synchronicity exists, and can be found as signs from Nature and may lead to the understanding of the 
divine. 

2. Nature is Alive: It is not just correlations between pieces of matter. It is a living entity that will, and does, surge 
and evolve through its expanding self, replete with dynamic flows of energy and light. 

3. Imagination and mediations: Imaginations as a power that provides access to worlds and levels of reality 
intermediary between the material world and the divine. 

4. Experience of Transmutation: The Gnosis and illuminations of self and mind performing a transmutation of 
consciousness. The birth of an awareness, a second new life becomes born. 

5. Practice of Concordance: Primordial Tradition. Studying traditions, religions etc. seeking the common one Root 
from which all esoteric knowledge grows. 


6. Transmission: Master-Disciple, master-Initiate, initiation into the Occult. 
The three characteristics of theosophy are listed below. 
Theosophy: 


1. Divine/Human/Nature Triangle: The inspired analysis which circles through these three angles. The intradivine 
within; the origin, death and placement of the human relating to Divinity and Nature; Nature as alive, the external, 
intellectual and material. All three complex correlations synthesize via the intellect and imaginative processes of 
Mind. 

2. Primacy of the Mythic: The creative Imagination, an external world of symbols, glyphs, myths, synchronicities 
and the myriad, along with image, all as a universal reality for the interplay conjoined by creative mind. 

3. Access to Supreme Worlds: The awakening within, inherently possessing the faculty to directly connect to the 
Divine world(s). The existence of a special human ability to create this connection. The ability to connect and 
explore all levels of reality; co-penetrate the human with the divine; to bond to all reality and experience a unique 


inner awakening. 
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Blavatskyan Theosophy and the Theosophical Society 
In 1875 Helena Blavatsky, Henry Steel Olcott, and William Quan Judge co-founded The Theosophical Society. 


Blavatsky combined Eastern religious traditions with Western esoteric teachings to create a synthesis she called the 
Perennial Religion. She developed this in Isis Unveiled (1877) and The Secret Doctrine (1888), her major works and 
exposition of her Theosophy. 


Eventually the Theosophical Society became virtually synonymous with Theosophy in the vernacular sense. There 
are many differences between traditional Western theosophy and the Theosophical movement begun by Helena 
Blavatsky, though the differences "are not important enough to cause an insurmountable barrier."!!8! When referring 
to the ideas related to Blavatsky and the Theosophical Society, the word "Theosophy" is capitalized; otherwise it is 


not. 


Overview of Blavatsky's teachings 


The three fundamental propositions expounded in The Secret Doctrine are: 


1. That there is an omnipresent, eternal, boundless, and immutable reality of which spirit and matter are 
complementary aspects. 
2. That there is a universal law of periodicity or evolution through cyclic change. 


3. That all souls are identical with the universal oversoul which is itself an aspect of the unknown reality. 


Helena Blavatsky taught that Theosophy is neither revelation nor speculation.” Blavatsky stated that Theosophy 
was an attempt at a gradual, faithful reintroduction of a hitherto hidden science called the occult science in 
Theosophical literature. According to Blavatsky occult science provides a description of reality not only at a physical 
level but also on a metaphysical one. Blavatsky said occult science had been preserved and practiced throughout 


history by carefully selected and trained individuals. 


The Theosophical Society believes its precepts and doctrinal foundation will be verified when a Theosophist follows 
prescribed disciplines to develop metaphysical means of knowledge that transcend the limitations of the 


[citation needed] 
senses. 


Criticisms of Helena Blavatsky and The Theosophical Society 


Helena Blavatsky's skeptics 


René Guénon wrote a detailed critique of Theosophy entitled Theosophism: history of a pseudo-religion (1921), in 
which he claimed that Blavatsky had acquired all her knowledge from reading books, and not from any supernatural 
masters. Guenon pointed out that Blavatsky was a regular visitor to a library in New York, where she had easy 
access to the works of Jacob Boehme, Eliphas Levi, the Kabbala and other Hermetic treatises. Guenon also wrote 
that Blavatsky had borrowed passages from extracts of the Kanjur and Tanjur, translated by the eccentric orientalist 


Sándor Kőrösi Csoma, published in 1836 in the twentieth volume of the Asiatic Researchers of Calcutta . 


K. Paul Johnson suggests in his book The Masters Revealed: Madam Blavatsky and Myth of the Great White 
Brotherhood that the Masters that Madam Blavatsky claimed she had personally met are idealizations of certain 


people she had met during her lifetime. P 


The article "Talking to the Dead and Other Amusements" by Paul Zweig New York Times October 5, 1980, 


maintains that Madame Blavatsky's revelations were fraudulent.” 


Robert Todd Carroll in his book The skeptic's dictionary (2003) wrote that Blavatsky used trickery into deceiving 
others into thinking she had paranormal powers. Carroll wrote that Blavatsky had faked a materialization of a teacup 


and saucer as well as writing the messages from her masters herself." 
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Blavatsky's Theosophy connected to antisemitism, racism 


Jackson Spielvogel and David Redles of the Simon Wiesenthal Center's Museum of Tolerance analyze Blavatsky's 
racial ideas in her book Secret Doctrine. According to Spielvogel and Redles, Blavatsky labeled some races superior 
and others inferior. They clarify that Blavatsky did not advocate "domination of one race over another" and that she 
was against violence. They comment that Blavatsky's work "helped to foster antisemitism, which is perhaps one of 
the reasons her esoteric work was so rapidly accepted in German circles." They state Blavatsky "sharply 
differentiated Aryan and Jewish religion" and believed "The Aryans were the most spiritual people on earth." They 
quote Blavatsky's writing in Secret Doctrine as stating Aryans used religion as an "everlasting lodestar" in contrast to 
Judaism which Blavatsky claimed was based on "mere calculation" while characterizing it as a "religion of hate and 


malice toward everyone and everything outside itself." 


Post-Blavatskyan Theosophy and New Religious Movements 


Notes: Reasons regarding the division of traditional theosophy from the Theosophical Society Wikipedia:Please 


clarify?! 


G.R.S. Mead was an early Theosophist. In 1909 he resigned from the Theosophical Society which was Orientalist. 
Prior to his break from the Society Mead had already begun emphasizing sources from the Western esoteric tradition 
in his writing. Mead was among the first Theosophists to explicate a "'Western' theosophy deriving from 


Alexandrian and Hellenistic sources in the early centuries A.D." 
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Esotericism or Esoterism signifies the holding of esoteric opinions or beliefs,!! that is, ideas preserved or 
understood by a small group of those specially initiated, or of rare or unusual interest. The term derives from the 
Greek gowtepucds (esôterikos), a compound of éow (esô): "within", thus pertaining to interiority or mysticism. Its 


antonym is "exoteric". 


The term can also refer to the academic study of esoteric religious movements and philosophies, and religious 
movements or philosophies whose proponents distinguish their beliefs, practices, and experiences from mainstream 


exoteric and more dogmatic institutionalized traditions. 


Examples of esoteric religious movements and philosophies include Alchemy, Astrology, Anthroposophy, early 
Christian Mysticism, Freemasonry, Gnosticism, Kabbalah, Neoplatonism, Magic, Merkabah mysticism, Mesmerism, 
Rosicrucianism, Taoism, Numerology, Swedenborgianism, Spiritualism, the Alawites,” the Theosophy of Jacob 


Böhme and his followers, and the Theosophical revivalist movement associated with Helena Blavatsky. 


Although Esotericism refers to the exploration of the inner meanings and symbolism of various philosophical, 
historical and religious texts, these texts themselves are often central to mainstream religions. For example, the Bible 


and the Torah are examples of esoteric material. 


Etymology 


Plato, in his dialogue Alcibíades (circa 390 BC), uses the expression ta esô meaning "the inner things", and in his 
dialogue Theaetetus (circa 360 BC) he uses ta exô meaning "the outside things". Aristotle applied this distinction to 
his own writings. The probable first appearance of the Greek adjective esôterikos is in Lucian of Samosata's "The 
Auction of Lives", § 26, written around AD 166,21 


The term esoteric first appeared in English in the 1701 History of Philosophy by Thomas Stanley, in his description 
of the mystery-school of Pythagoras; the Pythagoreans were divided into "exoteric" (under training), and "esoteric" 
(admitted into the "inner" circle). The corresponding noun "esotericism" was coined in French by Jacques Matter in 
1828 and popularized by Eliphas Levi in the 1850s. [6]. It entered the English language in the 1880s via the works 
of theosophist Alfred Sinnett. 
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Definition 


Among the competing understandings of what unites the various currents designated by "Esotericism" in the 
scholarly sense, perhaps the most influential has been proposed by Antoine Faivre. His definition is based on the 
presence in the esoteric currents of four essential characteristics: a theory of correspondences between all parts of the 
invisible and the visible cosmos, the conviction that nature is a living entity owing to a divine presence or life-force, 
the need for mediating elements (such as symbols, rituals, angels, visions) in order to access spiritual knowledge, 
and, fourthly, an experience of personal and spiritual transmutation when arriving at this knowledge. To this are 
added two non-intrinsic characteristics. Esotericists frequently suggest that there is a concordance between different 
religious traditions: best example is the belief in prisca theologia (ancient theology) or in philosophia perennis 
(perennial philosophy). Finally, esotericism sometimes suggests the idea of a secret transmission of spiritual 
teachings, through initiation from master to disciple.) It should, however, be emphasized that Faivre's definition is 


one of several divergent understandings of the most appropriate use of the term. 


The “perennialist” or “traditionalist” school is represented by authors like the French René Guénon (1886—1951), the 
Indian Ananda Coomaraswamy (1877—1947), the Swiss Frithjof Schuon (1907-1998), the Italian Julius Evola 
(1898—1974), the Iranian Seyyed Hossein Nasr (born in 1933), both scholars and esotericists. They postulate that 


there exists a Primordial Tradition of non-human origin. 


“We say that it [the origin of the traditions] is polar, and the pole is nomore Western than it is Eastern. It is 
only in a later epoch that the seat of the primordial tradition, transferred to other regions, was able to become 
either Western or Eastern. We consider the origin of the traditions to be Nordic, and even more to be polar, 


since this is expressly affirmed in the Veda as well as in other sacred books.” [6] [9] 


In perennialist usage, esotericism is a metaphysical concept referring to a supposed “transcendent unity” of all great 
religious traditions. Esotericism is the metaphysical point of unity where exoteric religions are believed to 


converge.” [11] 


“Our starting point is the acknowledgment of the fact that there are diverse religions which exclude each other. 
This could mean that one religion is right and that all the others are false; it could mean also that all are false. 
In reality, it means that all are right, not in their dogmatic exclusivism, but in their unanimous inner 
signification, which coincides with pure metaphysics, or in other terms, with the philosophia perennis.” (F. 
Schuon, 1995). 


After all, the esoteric tradition may be recovered if the seeker undergoes initiation. 


“Initiation is essentially the transmission of a spiritual influence, a transmission that can only take place 
through a regular, traditional organization, so that one cannot speak of initiation outside of an affiliation with 
an organization of this kind. We have explained that ‘regularity’ must be understood to exclude all 
pseudo-initiatic organizations, which, regardless of pretention and outward appearance, in no way possess any 


spiritual influence and thus are incapable of transmitting anything.” [8] 


History 


Since the field of esotericism is not a single tradition but a vast array of often unrelated figures and movements, there 


is no single historical thread underlying them all?! 


The developments that one might wish to emphasize in drawing 
up a history of esotericism furthermore depends on whether esotericism in the dictionary (non-scholarly) or the 


scholarly sense is intended. 


Several historically attested religions emphasize secret or hidden knowledge, and are thus esoteric in the dictionary 
sense, without necessarily being esoteric movements in the scholarly sense of the word. Thus, the Roman Empire 
had several mystery religions which emphasized initiation. Some saw Christianity, with its ritual of baptism, as a 
mystery religion. None of these are "esoteric" in the scholarly sense. The terms "Gnosticism" and "Gnosis" refer to a 


family of religious movements which claimed to possess secret knowledge (gnosis). Another important movement 
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from the ancient world was Hermeticism or Hermetism. Both of these are often seen as precursors to esoteric 


movements in the scholarly sense of the word. 


Non-Western traditions can also display the characteristics of esoteric movements. The Ismaili Muslims also stress a 
distinction between the inner and the outer. It is believed that spiritual salvation is attained by receiving the 'Nur' 
(ight) through the "esoteric", that is, spiritual search for enlightenment. Ismaili Islam also has some of the 
characteristics associated with esotericism as defined by Faivre, e.g. the belief in an intermediate spiritual sphere 
mediating between humans and the divine. Esoteric movements in Buddhism, which fall under the general category 
of Vajrayana Buddhism, employ esoteric training into Buddha's teachings, through use of symbols, mantra and 
hand-gestures, or mudra. Initiation rituals are typically given to students as they progress along these paths, and care 


is taken not to discuss specific rituals to those lacking the right empowerment. 


In order to distinguish esoteric currents based primarily on sources from late Antiquity and the European Middle 
Ages, from e.g. Islamic or Jewish currents with similar features, the more precise term "Western esotericism" is 


often employed. 


Western esoteric movements in the scholarly sense thus have roots in Antiquity and the Middle Ages. A major phase 
in the development of Western esotericism begins in the Renaissance, partly as the result of various attempts to 
revive such earlier movements. During the Italian Renaissance, for example, translators such as Ficino and Pico della 
Mirandola turned their attention to the classical literature of Neoplatonism, and what was thought to be the 
pre-Mosaic tradition of Hermeticism. Other pursuits of Antiquity that entered into the mix of esoteric speculation 
were astrology and alchemy. Beside such revived currents from late Antiquity, a second major source of esoteric 
speculation is the Kabbalah, which was lifted out of its Jewish context and adapted to a Christian framework by 
people such as Johannes Reuchlin. Outside the Italian Renaissance, yet another major current of esotericism was 
initiated by Paracelsus, who combined alchemical and astrological themes (among others) into a complex body of 


doctrines. 


In the early 17th century, esotericism is represented by currents such as Christian theosophy and Rosicrucianism. A 
century later, esoteric ideas entered various strands of Freemasonry. Later in the 18th century, as well as in the early 
19th century, the diffuse movement known as Mesmerism became a major expression of esotericism. In the 19th 
century, esotericism is also represented by certain aspects of the philosophy, literature and science associated with 


Romanticism, by spiritualism, and by a notable French wave of occultism. 


The major exponent of esotericism in the latter part of the 19th century is the Theosophy of H. P. Blavatsky, not to 
be confused with the Christian Theosophy mentioned above. In the 20th century, Theosophy was further developed 
by Annie Besant and Charles Webster Leadbeater, while people like Alice Bailey, Rudolf Steiner and many others, 
became the source for a whole range of post-theosophical movements such as The Summit Lighthouse. The 
post-theosophical Anthroposophical movement is a synthesis of occultist, Christian and Neoplatonic ideas with 
Western esoteric concepts as formulated in the wake of Theosophy. Anthroposophy, which was founded by Rudolf 


Steiner in the early part of the 20th century, includes esoteric versions of education, agriculture, and medicine. l! 


Yet another notable esoteric strain stems from the teachings of G. I. Gurdjieff and P. D. Ouspensky. 


Theosophy is also considered a major influence on the many less institutionally organized varieties of esotericism in 


metaphysical milieus, "Ascended Master Activities", and within the New Age. 


Finally, it can be noted that Carl Gustav Jung can be seen as an exponent of esotericism: his writings concern 
esoteric subject matter such as alchemy, and rephrased the concept of correspondences in a modern, psychologizing 


terminology in his theory of synchronicity. 
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Methodology 


Wouter J. Hanegraaff is Professor of “History of Hermetic Philosophy and Related Currents” at the University of 
Amsterdam (1999). The Universiteit van Amsterdam (UvA) is the world's first academic institution to have created a 
complete program for research and teaching in the field of Western Esotericism.[15] He is also president of the 
European Society for the Study of Western Esotericism. Essential to Hanegraaff's methodology is what he calls an 
“empirical” approach, with an informed, open, and, so much as possible, neutral mind. He makes a sharp division 


hea tot ant ct? ; hd baht ace 
between a “religionist” perspective and an “empiricist” one. 


“Empirical research must be based on methodological agnosticism with regard to religious and philosophical 
‘first principles’, and must fully recognize the historicity of religious phenomena. This empirical perspective is 


applied to the newly emerging academic field of esotericism.” (11) 


Secondly, Hanegraaff follows a distinction between an “emic” and an “etic” approach to religious studies. [17] The 
emic approach is that of the alchemist or theosopher as an alchemist or theosopher. The etic approach is that of the 
scholar as an historian, a researcher, with a critical look. An empirical study of esotericism needs “emic material and 


etic interpretation”. 


“The principal theoretical tool to safeguard scientific legitimity in this situation is the distinction between emic 
and etic. Emic denotes the believer’s point of view. On the part of the researcher, the reconstruction of this 
emic perspective requires an attitude of empathy which excludes personal biases as far as possible. Scholarly 
discourse about religion, on the other hand, is not emic but etic. Scholars may introduce their own terminology 


and make theoretical distinctions which are different from those of the believers themselves.” [12] 


Pierre A. Riffard (Ph.D., University of the French West Indies) studies the method used by esotericists themselves 
(alchemists, magicians, Rosicrucians, Anthroposophists...).!!°! He examines some of their procedures. 1) 
Mythological origins. The esotericists trace the origins of their doctrine or practice to an extremely distant past. They 
situate the life of Hermes in times immemorial. 2) Cosmic cycles. For Gaston Georgel, “history is governed by 
cycles of 540, 1080 and 2160 years”. 3) The chains of initiation. Some Rosicrucians include Francis Bacon among 
their masters and trace their origins back to the time of Thutmosis II. 4) The secret books. Esotericists prefer to base 
their beliefs on secret writings, unknown to the majority of people and inaccessible to the uninitiated: for instance, 
among the Theosophists, The Book of Dzyan. 5) Spiritual interpretations. The esotericists are able to endow the most 
profane texts with an occult meaning. The alchemists discover within the Greek and Roman myths the Great Work 
of alchemy. 6) Magical uses. A book can be used as a talisman, a divinatory machine... The Sortes Sanctorum (Lots 
of the saints) were, in early Christianity, a divination which consists in taking passages of the Bible at chance, and 


drawing conclusions from them concerning future. [20] 


Arthur Versluis (Professor, Ph.D., Michigan State University) proposes the term “sympathetic empiricism” as the 


approach that he finds most amenable in the study of Western Esotericism. 


“While I am convinced of the critical importance of historiography in the study of esotericism (and for this 
reason all of my academic books are firmly grounded in historical method) I do not believe that historiography 
is adequate in itself to convey the complex, multivalent nature of esoteric thought, traditions, or most of all, 
experience. Esotericism, given all its varied forms and its inherently multidimensional nature, cannot be 
conveyed without going beyond purely historical information: at minimum, the study of esotericism, and in 


particular mysticism, requires some degree of imaginative participation in what one is studying.” [22] 
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Gnosis 


Gnosis is the common Greek noun for knowledge (in the nominative case yv@otc f.). In the context of the English 
language gnosis generally refers to the word's meaning within the spheres of Christian, Islamic, or Jewish mysticism, 
Mystery religions and Gnosticism where it signifies a "spiritual knowledge" or religion of knowledge, in the sense of 
mystical enlightenment or "insight". Gnosis taught a deliverance of man from the constraints of earthly existence 


through "insight" into an essential relationship, as soul or spirit, with a supramundane place of freedom. 


Etymology 


Gnosis is a feminine Greek noun, which means "knowledge"! It is often used for personal knowledge compared 
with intellectual knowledge (eidein), as with the French connaitre compared with savoir, or the German kennen 


rather than wissen. 


Related adjective gnostikos 


" [3] 


A related term is the adjective gnostikos, "cognitive," ~- a reasonably common adjective in Classical Greek.“ Plato, 


uses the plural adjective yvwotucot — gnostikoi and the singular feminine adjective yvwotish notun — gnostike 
episteme in his Politikos where Gnostike episteme was also used to indicate one's aptitude,(<“@io" needed] The terms 
do not appear to indicate any mystic, esoteric or hidden meaning in the works of Plato, but instead expressed a sort 


of higher intelligence and ability analogous to talent! 


Plato The Statesman 258e 


— Stranger: In this way, then, divide all science into two arts, calling the one practical (praktikos), and the 


other purely intellectual (gnostikos). Younger Socrates: Let us assume that all science is one and that these are 
: [6] 
its two forms. 
In the Hellenistic era the term became associated with the mystery cults. 

Gnosis is used throughout Greek philosophy as a technical term for experience knowledge (see gnosiology) in 
contrast to theoretical knowledge or epistemology!” needed] The term is also related to the study of knowledge 


retention or memory (see also cognition). In relation to ontic or ontological, which is how something actually is 


rather than how something is captured (abstraction) and stored (memory) in the mind, !“ation needed} 


Hellenic philosophy 


The Neoplatonic philosophers, including Plotinus, rejected followers of gnosticism as being un-Hellenistic and 
anti-Plato due to their vilification of Plato's creator of the universe (the demiurge),!”! arriving at dystheism as the 
solution to the problem of evil, taking all their truths over from Plato.!8! Plotinus did express that gnosis, via 


contemplation, was the highest goal of the philosopher toward henosis. 


Judeo-Christian usage 


Hellenistic Jewish literature 


The Greek word gnosis (knowledge) is a standard translation of the Hebrew word "knowledge" (M7 da`ath) in the 
Septuagint, thus: 


Proverbs 2.6 
— The Lord gives wisdom (sophia), from his face come knowledge (gnosis) and understanding (sunesis)" 


Philo also refers to the "knowledge" (gnosis) and "wisdom" (sophia) of God. ”! 
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New Testament 


Paul distinguishes "knowledge" (gnosis) and "knowledge falsely so-called" (pseudonymos gnosis). 1 This last 
phrase (from 1 Timothy 6:20) is the origin of the title of the book by Irenaeus, On the Detection and Overthrow of 
False Knowledge, that contains the adjective gnostikos, which is the source for the 17th-century English term 


"Gnosticism". 


In the writings of the Greek Fathers 


The fathers of early Christianity used the word "knowledge" (gnosis) in the New Testament to mean spiritual 
knowledge or specific knowledge of the divine. This positive usage was to contrast it with how gnostic sectarians 
used the word. This positive use carried over from Hellenic philosophy into Greek Orthodoxy as a critical 
characteristic of ascetic practices, through St. Clement of Alexandria, Irenaeus, Hippolytus of Rome, Hegesippus, 


and Origen [citation needed] 


Cardiognosis ("knowledge of the heart") from Eastern Christianity related to the tradition of the staretz and in 


Roman Catholic theology is the view that only God knows the condition of one's relationship with God {HEI 


The "Gnostic" sects 


Early schools 
Syrian-Egyptic 
Modern schools 
Mandaeism 
Manichaeism 
Sabians 


Sabians of Harran 


Philo 
Simon Magus 
Cerinthus 
Valentinus 
Basilides 


Menander 


Gnostic Gospels 


Nag Hammadi library 


Codex Tchacos 
Askew Codex 
Pseudo-Abdias 
Bruce Codex 
Berlin Codex 
Clementine literature 


Gnosticism and the New Testament 
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Among the gnostics, gnosis was first and foremost a matter of self-knowledge, which was considered the path 
leading to the goal of enlightenment as the hidden knowledge of the various pre-Judeo-Christian pagan 
Mystery-Religions.!!3! Knowledge that first relieved the individual of their cultural religious indoctrination and then 
reconciled them to their personal deity. Through such self-knowledge and personal purification (virtuous living) the 
adept is led to direct knowledge of God via themselves as inner reflection or will. Later, Valentinius (Valentinus), 
taught that gnosis was the privileged Gnosis kardias "knowledge of the heart" or "insight" about the spiritual nature 
of the cosmos, that brought about salvation to the pneumatics— the name given to those believed to have reached the 


final goal of sanctity. 


According to Samuel Angus (1920) gnosis in these early sects was distinct from the secret teachings revealed to 
initiates once they had reached a certain level of progression akin to arcanum,!41 Rather, these teachings were paths 
to obtain gnosis. (See e.g., "fukasetsu" (Japanese), or ineffability, a quality of realization common to many, if not 
most, esoteric traditions; see also Jung on the difference between sign and symbol.)!</aon needed] Gnosis from this 
perspective being analogous, to the same meaning as the words occult and arcana. Arcanum which is knowledge 
akin to prognostication (Divination) derived by the various systems (metaphysical in nature) used to obtain 


foreknowledge from the Fates or fate (i.e. to tarot reading, cleromancy, magic or magical thinking). 


The Gnostics in the Early Christian Era 


In the formation of Christianity, various sectarian groups, labeled "gnostics" by their opponents, emphasised spiritual 
knowledge (gnosis) over faith (pistis) in the teachings and traditions of the various communities of Christians.” 
The Gnostics considered the most essential part of the process of salvation to be this personal knowledge, in contrast 
to faith as an outlook in their world view along with faith in the ecclesiastical authority. They were regarded as 
heretics by the Fathers of the early church due to teaching this type of authority rejection referred to as 


antinomianism (see the lawless). 


The knowledge of these Christian sectarian groups is contested by orthodox Christian theology as speculative 
knowledge derived from religio-philosophical (metaphysical) systems rather than knowledge derived from revelation 


coming from faith. !®! 


Gnosis itself is and was obtained through understanding at which one can arrive via inner experience or 
contemplation such as an internal epiphany for example [<#/ation needed] For the various sectarian gnostics, gnosis was 
obtained as speculative gnosis, instigated by the contemplation of their religio-philosophical (Cosmological, 
Metaphysical, salvational and rational) systems. These systems were pagan (folk) in origin and syncretic in 


citation neede 
nature I ad] 


According to Hegemonius (4th century) Mani (3rd century) vilified the creator God of the pagan philosophers 
(Plato's demiurge) and the creator God of Judeo-Christianity (creator).!!” Gnosticism presents a distinction between 
the highest, unknowable God and the demiurgic “creator” of the material. Several systems of Gnostic thought present 


the Demiurge as antagonistic to the will of the Supreme Being: his act of creation occurs in unconscious semblance 
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of the divine model, and thus is fundamentally flawed, or else is formed with the malevolent intention of entrapping 
aspects of the divine in materiality. Thus, in such systems, the Demiurge acts as a solution to the problem of evil. 
According to Samuel Angus (1925) the gnostic sectarians also sought to reconcile the individual to their own 
personal deification (henosis), making each individual God. As such the gnostic sects made a duality out of the 


difference between the activities of the spirit (nous), called noesis (insight), and those of faith!!! 


During the early formation of Christianity, church authorities (Fathers of the Church) exerted considerable amounts 
of energy attempting to weed out what were considered to be false doctrines (e.g., Irenaeus’ On the Detection and 
Overthrow of False Gnosis). The gnostics (as one sectarian group) held views which were incompatible with the 
emerging Ante-Nicene community. Among Christian heresiologists, the concept of false gnosis was used to denote 
different Pagan, Jewish or Christian belief systems (e.g., the Eleusinian Mysteries or Glycon) and their various 


teachings of what was deemed religio-philosophical systems of knowledge, !!”! 


as opposed to authentic gnosis (see 
below, Gnosis among the Greek Fathers). The sectarians used gnosis or secret, hidden knowledge to reject the 
traditions of the established community or church. The authorities throughout the community criticized this 
antinomianism as inconsistent with the communities teachings. Hence sectarians and followers of gnosticism were 
first rejected by the Jewish communities of the Mediterranean (see the Notzrim 139-67 BCE), then by the Christian 


communities and finally by the late Hellenistic philosophical communities (see Neoplatonism and Gnosticism). 


Eric Voegelin 


Though his sources on Gnosticism were secondary, since the texts in the Nag Hammadi library were not yet widely 
available, Eric Voegelin (1901—1985), partially building on the concept of gnosis as used by Plato and the followers 


[21] of the followers of 


of Gnosticism, along with how it was defined by Hans Jonas, 77! defined the gnosis 
Gnosticism as religious philosophical teachings that are the foundations of cults, 2” Voegelin identified a number of 
similarities between ancient Gnosticism and those held by a number of modernist political theories, particularly 


communism and nazism. 


In Greek Orthodox thought 


Gnosis in Greek Orthodox thought is the spiritual knowledge of a saint (one who has obtained theosis)!77! or 
mystically enlightened human being. Within the cultures of the term's provenance (Byzantine and Hellenic) Gnosis 
was a knowledge or insight into the infinite, divine and uncreated in all and above all, P“ rather than knowledge 
strictly into the finite, natural or material world.?>! Gnosis is a transcendental as well as mature understanding. It 


indicates direct spiritual experiential knowledge’! 


and intuitive knowledge, mystic rather than that from rational or 
reasoned thinking. Gnosis itself is obtained through understanding at which one can arrive via inner experience or 


contemplation such as an internal epiphany of intuition and external epiphany such as the Theophany. 


In the Eastern Orthodox Philokalia it was emphasized that such knowledge is not secret knowledge but rather a 
maturing, transcendent form of knowledge derived from contemplation (theoria resulting from practice of 
hesychasm), since knowledge cannot truly be derived from knowledge but rather knowledge can only be derived 
from theoria (to witness, see (vision) or experience). 2”! Knowledge thus plays an important role in relation to 
theosis (deification/personal relationship with God) and theoria (revelation of the divine, vision of God). 2?! Gnosis, 
as the proper use of the noetic faculty plays an important role in Eastern Orthodox theology. Its importance in the 
economy of salvation is discussed periodically in the Philokalia where as direct, personal knowledge of God (noesis; 
see also Noema) it is distinguished from ordinary epistemological knowledge (episteme—i.e., speculative 


philosophy). 
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their bodily eyes they find Him nowhere, for He is invisible. But for those who ponder in the Spirit He is present everywhere. He is in all, yet 
beyond all 

[25] Faith And Science In Orthodox Gnosiology And Methodology by George Metallinos "The scientist and professor of the knowledge of the 
Uncreated, in the Orthodox Tradition, is the Geron/Starets (the Elder or Spiritual Father), the guide or "teacher of the desert." The recording of 
both types of knowledge presupposes empirical knowledge of the phenomenon. The same holds true in the field of science, where only the 
specialist understands the research of other scientists of the same field. The adoption of conclusions or findings of a scientific branch by 
non-specialists (i.e. those who are unable to experimentally examine the research of the specialists) is based on the trust of the specialists 
credibility. Otherwise, there would be no scientific progress. The same holds true for the science of faith. The empirical knowledge of the 
Saints, Prophets, Apostles, Fathers and Mothers of all ages is adopted and founded upon the same trust. The patristic tradition and the Church's 
Councils function on this provable experience. There is no Ecumenical Council without the presence of the glorified/deified (theoumenoi), 
those who see the divine (this is the problem of the councils of today!) Orthodox doctrine results from this relationship." University of Athens 
- Department of Theology (http://www.psyche. gr/Metallinos.htm) 

[26] The Philokalia Volume Four Palmer, G.E.H; Sherrard, Philip; Ware, Kallistos (Timothy). ISBN 0-571-19382-X, glossary, pg 434, Spiritual 
Knowledge (yvd@otc): the knowledge of the intellect (q.v.). As such, it is knowledge inspired by God, as insight (noesis) or revelational, 
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intuitive knowledge (see gnosiology) and so linked with contemplation and immediate spiritual perception. 

[27] Glossary of terms from the Philokalia pg 434 the knowledge of the intellect as distinct from that of the reason(q.v.). Knowledge inspired by 
God, and so linked with contemplation (q.v.) and immediate spiritual perception. 

[28] The Mystical Theology of the Eastern Church, SVS Press, 1997. (ISBN 0-913836-31-1) James Clarke & Co Ltd, 2002. ISBN 
0-227-67919-9) pg 218 
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Enlightenment refers to the "full comprehension of a situation". It is commonly used to denote the Age of 
Enlightenment, !</ref> but is also used in Western cultures in a religious context. It translates several Buddhist 
terms and concepts, most notably bodhi,!”! kensho and satori. Related terms from Asian religions are moksha 


(liberation) in Hinduism, Kevala Jnana in Jainism and ushta in Zoroastrianism. 


In Christianity, the word "enlightenment" is rarely used, except to refer to the Age of Enlightenment and its influence 


on Christianity. Equivalent terms may be revelation, metanoia and conversion. 


Asian cultures and religions 


Buddhism 


The English term "enlightenment" has commonly been used to translate several Sanskrit, Pali, Chinese and Japanese 


terms and concepts, especially bodhi, prajna, kensho, satori and buddhahood. 


Bodhi is a Theravada term. It literally means "awakening" and "understanding". Someone who is awakened has 
gained insight into the workings of the mind which keeps us imprisoned in craving, suffering and rebirth, and has 


also gained insight into the way that leads to nirvana, the liberation of oneself from this imprisonment. 


Prajna is a Mahayana term. It refers to insight into our true nature, which according to Madhyamaka is empty of a 
personal essence in the stream of experience. But it also refers to the Tathāgata-garbha or Buddha-nature, the 


essential basic-consciousness beyond the stream of experience. 


In Zen, kensho means "seeing into one's true nature".P] Satori is often used interchangeably with kensho, but refers 


to the experience of kensho.!! 


Buddhahood is the attainment of full awakening and becoming a Buddha. According to the Tibetan Thubten 
Yeshe, l! enlightenment 


[means] full awakening; buddhahood. The ultimate goal of Buddhist practice, attained when all 
limitations have been removed from the mind and one's positive potential has been completely and 


perfectly realized. It is a state characterized by infinite compassion, wisdom and skill. 
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Hinduism 


In Indian religions moksha (Sanskrit: Aaa moksa; liberation) or mukti (Sanskrit: 4raf; release —both from the root 
muc "to let loose, let go") is the final extrication of the soul or consciousness (purusha) from samsara and the 
bringing to an end of all the suffering involved in being subject to the cycle of repeated death and rebirth 


(reincarnation). 


Advaita Vedanta 


Advaita Vedanta (IAST Advaita Vedanta; Sanskrit: aqaa aera [@dvaite be:da:nte]) is a philosophical concept where 
followers seek liberation/release by recognizing identity of the Self (Atman) and the Whole (Brahman) through long 
preparation and training, usually under the guidance of a guru, that involves efforts such as knowledge of scriptures, 
renunciation of worldy activities, and inducement of direct identity experiences. Originating in India before 788 AD, 


Advaita Vedanta is widely considered the most influential?! and most dominant!®!!7! sub-school of the Vedanta 
(literally, end or the goal of the Vedas, Sanskrit) school of Hindu philosophy. Other major sub-schools of Vedanta 


are Visishtadvaita and Dvaita; while the minor ones include Suddhadvaita, Dvaitadvaita and Achintya Bhedabheda. 


Advaita (literally, non-duality) is a system of thought where "Advaita" refers to the identity of the Self (Atman) and 
the Whole (Brahman). ”! Recognition of this identity leads to liberation. Attaining this liberation takes a long 


preparation and training under the guidance of a guru. 


The key source texts for all schools of Vedānta are the Prasthanatrayi—the canonical texts consisting of the 
Upanishads, the Bhagavad Gita and the Brahma Sutras. The first person to explicitly consolidate the principles of 
Advaita Vedanta was Shankara Bhagavadpada,!!”! while the first historical proponent was Gaudapada, the guru of 


Shankara's guru Govinda Bhagavatpada. 


Philosophical system 


Shankara systematized the works of preceding philosophers. H! His system of Vedanta introduced the method of 
scholarly exegesis on the accepted metaphysics of the Upanishads. This style was adopted by all the later Vedanta 


citation neede. 
schools.! al 


Shankara's synthesis of Advaita Vedanta is summarized in this quote from the Vivekactidamani, one of his Prakaraņa 


gramthas (philosophical treatises): 


In half a couplet I state, what has been stated by crores of texts; 
that is Brahman alone is real, the world is mithya (not independently existent), 


and the individual self is nondifferent from Brahman, 3141 


Neo-Vedanta 


In the 19th century Vivekananda played a major role in the revival of Hinduism," and the spread of Advaita 
Vedanta to the West via the Ramakrishna Mission. His interpretation of Advaita Vedanta has been called 


"Neo-Vedanta" [16 


In a talk on "The absolute and manifestation" given in at London in 1896 Swami Vivekananda said, 


I may make bold to say that the only religion which agrees with, and even goes a little further than 
modern researchers, both on physical and moral lines is the Advaita, and that is why it appeals to 
modern scientists so much. They find that the old dualistic theories are not enough for them, do not 


satisfy their necessities. A man must have not only faith, but intellectual faith too". 


Vivekananda emphasized samadhi as a means to attain liberation.!'7! Yet this emphasis is not to be found in the 


Upanishads nor in Shankara.!!8! For Shankara, meditation and Nirvikalpa Samadhi are means to gain knowledge of 


[17] 


the already existing unity of Brahman and Atman, ` not the highest goal itself: 
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[Y]oga is a meditative exercise of withdrawal from the particular and identification with the universal, 
leading to contemplation of oneself as the most universal, namely, Consciousness. This approach is 


different from the classical yoga of complete thought suppression, !”! 


Vivekenanda's modernisation has been criticizea:!O1U9! 


Without calling into question the right of any philosopher to interpret Advaita according to his own 
understanding of it, [...] the process of Westernization has obscured the core of this school of thought. 
The basic correlation of renunciation and Bliss has been lost sight of in the attempts to underscore the 
cognitive structure and the realistic structure which according to Samkaracarya should both belong to, 


and indeed constitute the realm of maya.!!6! 


Neo-Advaita 


Neo-Advaita is a new religious movement based on a modern, Western interpretation of Advaita Vedanta, especially 
1)[22] [23][24] [25] 


[27] 


the teachings of Ramana Maharshi.'7°! Neo-Advaita is being criticized”? </ref> </ref> and Swartz 


[26] and "renunciation as 


[29][20] 


</ref> for discarding the traditional prerequisites of knowledge of the scriptures 
necessary preparation for the path of jnana-yoga" 2711781 Notable neo-advaita teachers are H. W. L. Poonja, 
his students Gangaji P! Andrew Cohen, PH What Is Enlightenment, the magazine published by Choen's organisation, 
has been critical of neo-Advaita several times, as early as 2001. See. PABBA </ref> and Eckhart Tolle.” 


Yoga 


The prime means to reach moksha is through the practice of yoga (Sanskrit, Pali: am, /'jaUgə/, yoga) is a commonly 
known generic term for physical, mental, and spiritual disciplines which originated in ancient India, 3511341 
Specifically, yoga is one of the six astika ("orthodox") schools of Hindu philosophy. It is based on the Yoga Sutras of 


[37][38][39] 


Patanjali. Various traditions of yoga are found in Hinduism, Buddhism, Jainism and Sikhism. </ref> 


Pre—philosophical speculations and diverse ascetic practices of first millennium BCE were systematized into a 
formal philosophy in early centuries CE by the Yoga Sutras of Patanjali By the turn of the first millennium, 
Hatha yoga emerged as a prominent tradition of yoga distinct from the Patanjali's Yoga Sutras. While the Yoga 


Sutras focus on discipline of the mind, Hatha yoga concentrates on health and purity of the body. H 


Hindu monks, beginning with Swami Vivekananda, brought yoga to the West in the late 19th century. In the 1980s, 
yoga became popular as a physical system of health exercises across the Western world. Many studies have tried to 
determine the effectiveness of yoga as a complementary intervention for cancer, schizophrenia, asthma and heart 


patients. In a national survey, long-term yoga practitioners in the United States reported musculo-skeletal and 


mental health improvements. “7! 


Jnana yoga 


Classical Advaita Vedanta follows empahsises the path of jnana yoga, a progression of study and training to attain 
moksha. It consitsts of four stages: 
e Samanyasa or Sampattis,™4! 
[43] 


the "fourfold discipline" (sadhana-catustaya), cultivating the following four 

qualities: 

e Nitydnitya vastu viveka (afama aq afer) — The ability (viveka) to correctly discriminate between the 
eternal (nitya) substance (Brahman) and the substance that is transitory existence (anitya). 

© Ihāmutrārtha phala bhoga virdga (zasna Fa mam) — The renunciation (virdga) of enjoyments of objects 
(artha phala bhoga) in this world (iha) and the other worlds (amutra) like heaven etc. 

e Samadi satka sampatti (af ven way — the sixfold qualities, 


e Sama (control of the antahkarana). 


e Dama (the control of external sense organs). 
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e Uparati (the cessation of these external organs so restrained, from the pursuit of objects other than that, or it 
may mean the abandonment of the prescribed works according to scriptural injunctions). 
e Titiksa (the tolerating of tapatraya). 
e Sraddha (the faith in Guru and Vedas). 
e Samdadhana (the concentrating of the mind on God and Guru). 
e Mumuksutva (434) — The firm conviction that the nature of the world is misery and the intense longing 
for moksha (release from the cycle of births and deaths). 

e Sravana, listening to the teachings of the sages on the Upanishads and Advaita Vedanta, and studying the 
Vedantic texts, such as the Brahma Sutras. In this stage the student learns about the reality of Brahman and the 
identity of atman; 

e Manana, the stage of reflection on the teachings; 


e Dhyana, the stage of meditation on the truth "that art Thou". 


Bhakti yoga 
The paths of bhakti yoga and karma yoga are subsidiary. 


In bhakti yoga, practice centers on the worship God in any way and in any form, like Krishna or Ayyappa. Adi 
Shankara himself was a proponent of devotional worship or Bhakti. But Adi Shankara taught that while Vedic 
sacrifices, puja and devotional worship can lead one in the direction of jnana (true knowledge), they cannot lead one 
directly to moksha. At best, they can serve as means to obtain moksha via shukla gati [citation heedeal 
Karma yoga 

Karma yoga is the way of doing our duties, in disregard of personal gains or losses. According to Sri Swami 


Sivananda, 


Karma Yoga is consecration of all actions and their fruits unto the Lord. Karma Yoga is performance of 
actions dwelling in union with the Divine, removing attachment and remaining balanced ever in success and 


failure. 


Karma Yoga is selfless service unto humanity. Karma Yoga is the Yoga of action which purifies the heart and 
prepares the Antahkarana (the heart and the mind) for the reception of Divine Light or attainment if 
Knowledge of the Self. The important point is that you will have to serve humanity without any attachment or 


: [46] 
egoism. 


Jainism 
Jainism (/‘dgemizam/; Sanskrit: Xera Jainadharma, Tamil: sents Samanam, Bengali: KAXAN Jainadharma, 
Telugu: & "03060 Jainamatam, Malayalam: &66(M@@®o Jainmat, Kannada: ŽS ROW Jaina dharma), is an 


Indian religion that prescribes a path of non-violence towards all living beings. Its philosophy and practice 
emphasize the necessity of self-effort to move the soul toward divine consciousness and liberation. Any soul that has 
conquered its own inner enemies and achieved the state of supreme being is called a jina ("conqueror" or "victor"). 
The ultimate status of these perfect souls is called siddha. Ancient texts also refer to Jainism as shramana dharma 


(self-reliant) or the "path of the nirganthas" (those without attachments or aversions). 
In Jainism highest form of pure knowledge a soul can attain is called Kevala Jnana ( Sanskrit : acter )or Kevala 


Nana (Prakrit : #ae m). which means “absolute or perfect” and Jñāna, which means "knowledge". Kevala is the state 
of isolation of the jiva from the ajiva attained through ascetic practices which burn off one's karmic residues, 
releasing one from bondage to the cycle of death and rebirth. Kevala Jñāna thus means infinite knowledge of self and 
non-self, attained by a soul after annihilation of the all ghatiya karmas. The soul which has reached this stage 


achieves moksa or liberation at the end of its life span. 
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Mahavira, 24th thirthankara of Jainism, is said to have practised rigorous austerities for 12 years before he attained 


enlightenment, 


During the thirteenth year, in the second month of summer, in the fourth fortnight, the light (fortnight) 
of Vaisakha, on its tenth day, when the shadow had turned towards the east and the first wake was over, 
on the day called Suvrata, in the Muhurta called Vigaya, outside of the town Grimbhikagrama on the 
bank of the river Rjupalika, not far from an old temple, in the field of the householder Samaga, under a 
Sal tree, when the moon was in conjunction with the asterism Uttara Phalguni, (the Venerable One) in a 
squatting position with joined heels, exposing himself to the heat of the sun, after fasting two and a half 
days without drinking water, being engaged in deep meditation, reached the highest knowledge and 


intuition, called Kevala, which is infinite, supreme, unobstructed, unimpeded, complete, and Auta 


needed] 


Kevala Jñāna is one of the five major events in the life of a Tirthankara and is known as Jñāna Kalyanaka and 
supposedly celebrated by all gods. Mahavira’s Kaivalya was said to have been celebrated by the demi-gods, who 


constructed the Samosarana or a grand preaching assembly for him. 


Western understanding 


In the Western world the concept of enlightenment in a religious context acquired a romantic meaning. It has become 
synonymous with self-realization and the true self, which is being regarded as a substantial essence which is covered 


over by social conditioning.4”! 


As 'Aufklärung' 


The use of the Western word enlightenment is based on the supposed resemblance of bodhi with Aufklärung, the 
independent use of reason to gain insight into the true nature of our world. As a matter of fact there are more 
resemblances with Romanticism than with the Enlightenment: the emphasis on feeling, on intuitive insight, on a true 


essence beyond the world of appearances, {$l 


Awakening: Historical period of renewed interest in religion 


The equivalent term "awakening" has also been used in a Christian context, namely the Great Awakenings, several 
periods of religious revival in American religious history. Historians and theologians identify three or four waves of 
increased religious enthusiasm occurring between the early 18th century and the late 19th century. Each of these 
"Great Awakenings" was characterized by widespread revivals led by evangelical Protestant ministers, a sharp 
increase of interest in religion, a profound sense of conviction and redemption on the part of those affected, an 


increase in evangelical church membership, and the formation of new religious movements and denominations. 


Romanticism and transcendentalism 


This romantic idea of enlightenment as insight into a timeless, transcendent reality has been popularized especially 
by D.T. Suzuki. ?![50] Further popularization was due to the writings of Heinrich Dumoulin. H5253] Dumoulin 
viewed metaphysics as the expression of a transcendent truth, which according to him was expressed by Mahayana 
Buddhism, but not by the pragmatic analysis of the oldest Buddhism, which emphasizes anatta.“ This romantic 


vision is also recognizable in the works of Ken Wilber, >>! 


In the oldest Buddhism this essentialism is not recognizable.°°! 57 According to critics it doesn't really contribute to 
a real insight into Buddhism: |5?! 


...most of them labour under the old cliché that the goal of Buddhist psychological analysis is to reveal 


the hidden mysteries in the human mind and thereby facilitate the development of a transcendental state 


of consciousness beyond the reach of linguistic expression. [59] 
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Enlightenment and experience 


A common reference in Western culture is the notion of "enlightenment experience". This notion can be traced back 
to William James, who used the term "religious experience" in his book, The Varieties of Religious Experience 0! 
Wayne Proudfoot traces the roots of the notion of "religious experience" further back to the German theologian 
Friedrich Schleiermacher (1768—1834), who argued that religion is based on a feeling of the infinite. The notion of 
"religious experience" was used by Schleiermacher to defend religion against the growing scientific and secular 
citique./!) 
It was popularised by the Transcendentalists, and exported to Asia via missionaries.©”! Transcendentalism developed 
as a reaction against 18th Century rationalism, John Locke's philosophy of Sensualism, and the predestinationism of 
New England Calvinism. It is fundamentally a variety of diverse sources such as Hindu texts like the Vedas, the 


Upanishads and the Bhagavad Gita, [63] various religions, and German idealism!“ 


It was adopted by many scholars of religion, of which William James was the most influential.!°!!®! See Sekida for 
an example of this influence of William James and Christian conversion stories, mentioning Luther!” and St. 


Paul.!©8! see also McMahan for the influence of Christian thought on Buddhism.!™</ref> 


The notion of "experience" has been criticised. 7017/7] Robert Sharf points out that "experience" is a typical 


[701731 refs The notion of 


Western term, which has found its way into Asian religiosity via western influences. 
"experience" introduces a false notion of duality between "experiencer" and "experienced", whereas the essence of 
kensho is the realisation of the "non-duality" of observer and observed! 475] "Pure experience" does not exist; all 
experience is mediated by intellectual and cognitive activity [7° [77] The specific teachings and practices of a specific 
tradition may even determine what "experience" someone has, which means that this "experience" is not the proof of 
the teaching, but a result of the teaching.!7®! A pure consciousness without concepts, reached by "cleaning the doors 


of perception", "</ref> would be an overwhelming chaos of sensory input without coherence. 80! 


[81 


Nevertheless, the notion of religious experience has gained widespread use in the study of religion, l and is 


extensively researched, [84] 


Western culture 


Christianity 


The word "enlightenment" is not generally used in Christian contexts for religious understanding or insight. More 


commonly used terms in the Christian tradition are religious conversion and revelation. 


Lewis Sperry Chafer (1871—1952), one of the founders of Dispensationalism, uses the word "illuminism". Christians 
who are "illuminated" are of two groups, those who have experienced true illuminism (biblical) and those who 


experienced false illuminism (not from the Holy Spirit).8) 


However, Christian interest in eastern spirituality has grown throughout the 20th century. Notable Christians, such as 
Hugo Enomiya-Lassalle and AMA Samy, have participated in Buddhist training and even become Buddhist teachers 
themselves. In a few places Eastern contemplative techniques have been integrated in Christian practices, such as 


centering prayer,®*] But this integration has also raised questions about the borders between these traditions.|*4! 
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Western esotericism and mysticism 


Western and Mediterranean culture has a rich tradition of esotericism.'8>! The Perennial philosophy, basic to the 


New Age understanding of the world, regards those traditions as akin to Eastern religions which aim at awakening 


and developing wisdom. All mystical traditions are supposed to share a "common core", 861 a hypothesis which is 


central to New Age, but contested by a diversity of scientists like Katz and Proudfoot. °°! 
Judaism knows the mystical tradition of Kabbalah. Islam includes the mystical tradition of Sufism. In the Fourth 


Way teaching, enlightenment is the highest state of Man (humanity). 87] 


Nondualism 


mom 


A popular western understanding sees "enlightenment" as "nondual consciousness", "a primordial, natural awareness 
without subject or object” ./88! It is used interchangeably with Neo-Advaita.!®?! 


This nondual consciousness is seen as a common stratum to different religions. Several definitions or meanings are 


combined in this approach, which makes it possible to recognize various traditions as having the same essence, 0! 


According to Renard, many forms of religion are based on an experiential or intuitive understanding of "the Real"?! 


n [92] 


This idea of nonduality as "the central essence is part of a modern mutual exchange and synthesis of ideas 


between western spiritual and esoteric traditions and Asian religious revival and reform movements.”?! and 


m9} for descriptions of this 


Rambachan, "The Limits of Scripture: Vivekananda's Reinterpretation of the Vedas 
mutual exchange.</ref> Western predecessors are, among others, New Age, P” Wilber's synthesis of western 
psychology and Asian spirituality, the idea of a Perennial Philosophy, and Theosophy. Eastern influences are the 


Hindu reform movements such as Aurobindo's Integral Yoga and Vivekananda's Neo-Vedanta, the Vipassana 


movement, and Buddhist modernism. A truly syncretistic influence is Osho”! and the Rajneesh movement, a hybrid 
of eastern and western ideas and teachings, and a mainly western group of followers. °®! 

Cognitive aspects 

Religious experience as cognitive construct 

"Religious experiences" have "evidential value", P” since they confirm the specific worldview of the 


experiencer: Pale 


These experiences are cognitive in that, allegedly at least, the subject of the experience receives a 
reliable and accurate view of what, religiously considered, are the most important features of things. 
This, so far as their religious tradition is concerned, is what is most important about them. This is what 


makes them "salvific" or powerful to save. P”! 


Yet, just like the very notion of "religious experience" is shaped by a specific discourse and habitus, the "uniformity 
of interpretation"!!! may be due to the influence of religious traditions which shape the interpretation of such 


"experiences" [001L70111011198] 


Various religious experiences 


Yandell discerns various "religious experiences" and their corresponding doctrinal settings, which differ in structure 


and phenomenological content, and in the "evidential value" they present, 107 Yandell discerns five sorts:!!0® 


1. Numinous experiences - Monotheism (Jewish, Christian, Vedantic) 1 


2. Nirvanic experiences - Buddhism, 1! "according to which one sees that the self is but a bundle of fleeting 
[106] 
states 
: [107] an [97] n : x è i 
3. Kevala experiences - Jainism, according to which one sees the self as an undestructible subject of 


in " [97] 
experience 
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[108] 


4. Moksha experiences - Hinduism, ?7! Brahman "either as a cosmic person, or, quite differently, as 


qualityless" [97] 


5. Nature mystical experience!!”] 


Cognitive science 


Various philosophers and cognitive scientists state that there is no "true self" or a "little person" (homunculus) in the 
brain that "watches the show," and that consciousness is an emergent property that arise from the various modules of 


the brain in ways that are yet far from understood, 10701011 According to Susan Greenfield, the "self" may be 


[112 


seen as a composite, | Whereas Douglas R. Hofstadter describes the sense of "I" as a result of cognitive 


process, |! 43] 


This is in line with the Buddhist teachings, which state that 


[...] what we call 'I' or ‘being,’ is only a combination of physical and mental aggregates which are 


working together interdependently in a flux of momentary change within the law of cause and effect, 


and that there is nothing, permanent, everlasting, unchanging, and eternal in the whole of existence.!!"4] 


To this end, Parfit called Buddha the "first bundle theorist" {1!>! 


The idea that the mind is the result of the activities of neurons in the brain was most notably popularized by Francis 
Crick, the co-discoverer of DNA, in his book The Astonishing Hypothesis. l! 1SH The basic idea can be traced 


back to at least Étienne Bonnot de Condillac. According to Crick, the idea was not a novel one: 


[...] an exceptionally clear statement of it can be found in a well known paper by Horace Barlow.!! !®! 
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[24] Alan Jacobs: Many firm devotees of Sri Ramana Maharshi now rightly term this western phenomenon as 'Neo-Advaita'. The term is 


carefully selected because 'neo' means 'a new or revived form’. And this new form is not the Classical Advaita which we understand to have 
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List of gnostic terms 


Gnosticism (from gnostikos, "learned", from Ancient Greek: yv@ouc gnosis, knowledge) describes a collection of 
ancient religions that taught that people should shun the material world created by the demiurge and embrace the 
spiritual world." Gnostic ideas influenced many ancient religions that teach that gnosis (variously interpreted as 
knowledge, enlightenment, salvation, emancipation or ‘oneness with God') may be reached by practicing 
philanthropy to the point of personal poverty, sexual abstinence (as far as possible for hearers, completely for 
initiates) and diligently searching for wisdom by helping others. However, practices varied among those who were 


Gnostic. 


In Gnosticism, the world of the demiurge is represented by the lower world, which is associated with matter, flesh, 
time and more particularly an imperfect, ephemeral world. The world of God is represented by the upper world, and 
is associated with the soul and perfection. The world of God is eternal and not part of the physical. It is impalpable, 
and time doesn't exist there. To rise to God, the Gnostic must reach the knowledge, which mixes philosophy, 


metaphysics, curiosity, culture, knowledge, and the secrets of history and the universe, 7131 


Gnosticism is primarily defined in a Christian context.“!5! In the past, some scholars thought that gnosticism 
predated Christianity and included pre-Christian religious beliefs and spiritual practices argued to be common to 
early Christianity, Neoplatonism, Hellenistic Judaism, Greco-Roman mystery religions, and Zoroastrianism 
(especially Zurvanism). The discussion of gnosticism changed radically with the discovery of the Nag Hammadi 
library and led to a revision of older assumptions. To date, no pre-Christian gnostic texts have been found, ©! and 
gnosticism as a unique and recognizable belief system is typically considered to be a second century (or later) 


development,” 


Nature and structure 


Common characteristics 


A common characteristic of some of these groups was the teaching that the realisation of Gnosis (esoteric or intuitive 
knowledge) is the way to salvation of the soul from the material world. They saw the material world as created 
through an intermediary being (the demiurge) rather than directly by God. In most of the systems, this demiurge was 
seen as imperfect, in others even as evil. Different gnostic schools sometimes identified the demiurge as Ahriman, 
El, Saklas, Samael, Satan, Yaldabaoth, or Yahweh. 


Jesus is identified by some Gnostics as an embodiment of the supreme being who became incarnate to bring gndsis 


to the earth, while others adamantly denied that the supreme being came in the flesh, claiming Jesus to be merely a 
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human who attained divinity through gnosis and taught his disciples to do the edanie ee needed] Among the 
Mandaeans, Jesus was considered a mSiha kdaba or "false messiah" who perverted the teachings entrusted to him by 


John the Baptist. Still other traditions identify Mani and Seth, third son of Adam and Eve, as salvific figures. 


The Christian groups first called gnostic were a branch of Christianity, however Joseph Jacobs and Ludwig Blau 
note that much of the terminology employed is Jewish and note that this "proves at least that the principal elements 
of gnosticism were derived from Jewish speculation, while it does not preclude the possibility of new wine having 
been poured into old bottles."'®! The movement spread in areas controlled by the Roman Empire and Arian Goths,”! 
and the Persian Empire; it continued to develop in the Mediterranean and Middle East before and during the 2nd and 
3rd centuries. Conversion to Islam and the Albigensian Crusade (1209—1229) greatly reduced the remaining number 
of Gnostics throughout the Middle Ages, though a few Mandaean communities still exist. Gnostic and 
pseudo-gnostic ideas became influential in some of the philosophies of various esoteric mystical movements of the 
late 19th and 20th centuries in Europe and North America, including some that explicitly identify themselves as 


revivals or even continuations of earlier gnostic groups. 


The main features 
Gnostic systems, particularly the Syrian-Egyptian schools, are typically marked by: 


e The notion of a remote, supreme monadic divinity, source — this figure is known under a variety of names, 
including "Pleroma" (fullness, totality) and "Bythos" (depth, profundity); 

¢ The introduction by emanation of further divine beings known as Aeons, which are nevertheless identifiable as 
aspects of the God from which they proceeded; the progressive emanations are often conceived metaphorically as 
a gradual and progressive distancing from the ultimate source, which brings about an instability in the fabric of 
the divine nature; 

e The introduction of a distinct creator god or demiurge, which is an illusion and a later emanation from the single 
monad or source. This second god is a lesser and inferior or false god. This creator god is commonly referred to 
as the demiourgos used in the Platonist tradition. The gnostic demiurge bears resemblance to figures in Plato's 
Timaeus and Republic. In the former, the demiourgós is a central figure, a benevolent creator of the universe who 
works to make the universe as benevolent as the limitations of matter will allow; in the latter, the description of 
the leontomorphic "desire" in Socrates' model of the psyche bears a resemblance to descriptions of the demiurge 
as being in the shape of the lion; the relevant passage of The Republic was found within a major gnostic library 
discovered at Nag Hammadi, wherein a text existed describing the demiurge as a "lion-faced serpent". Elsewhere, 
this figure is called "Ialdabaoth", "Samael" (Aramaic: sem ‘a-’el, "blind god") or "Saklas" (Syriac: swkla, "the 
foolish one"), who is sometimes ignorant of the superior god, and sometimes opposed to it; thus in the latter case 
he is correspondingly malevolent. The demiurge typically creates a group of co-actors named "Archons", who 
preside over the material realm and, in some cases, present obstacles to the soul seeking ascent from it; 

e The estimation of the world, owing to the above, as flawed or a production of "error" but possibly good as its 
constituent material might allow. This world is typically an inferior simulacrum of a higher-level reality or 


consciousness. 


The inferiority may be compared to the technical inferiority of a work of art, painting, sculpture, etc—to the thing 
the art represents. In other cases it takes on a more ascetic tendency to view material existence negatively, which 
then becomes more extreme when materiality, and the human body, is perceived as evil and constrictive, a deliberate 


prison for its inhabitants. 


e The explanation of this state through the use of a complex mythological-cosmological drama in which a divine 
element "falls" into the material realm and lodges itself within certain human beings; from here, it may be 
returned to the divine realm through a process of awakening (leading towards salvation). The salvation of the 
individual thus mirrors a concurrent restoration of the divine nature; a central Gnostic innovation was to elevate 


individual redemption to the level of a cosmically significant event. 
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The model limits itself to describing characteristics of the Syrian-Egyptian school of Gnosticism. This is because the 
greatest expressions of the Persian gnostic school — Manicheanism and Mandaeanism — are typically conceived of 
as religious traditions in their own right; indeed, the typical usage of "Gnosticism" is to refer to the Syrian-Egyptian 


schools alone, while "Manichean" describes the movements of the Persia school. 


This conception of Gnosticism has in recent times come to be challenged (see below). Despite this, the 
understanding presented above remains the most common and is useful in aiding meaningful discussion of the 
phenomena that compose Gnosticism. Above all, the central idea of gndsis, a knowledge superior to and independent 
of faith made it welcome to many who were half-converted from paganism to Christianity. The Valentinians, for 
example, considered pistis (Greek: "faith") as consisting of accepting a body of teaching as true, being principally 
intellectual or emotional in character. The age of the Gnostics was highly diverse, they seem to have originated in 
Alexandria and coexisted with the early Christians until the 4th century AD and due to there being no fixed church 
authority, syncretism with pre-existing belief systems as well as new religions were often embraced. According to 


" 


Clement of Alexandria, "... In the times of the Emperor Hadrian appeared those who devised heresies, and they 


continued until the age of the elder Antoninus." 


Prior to the discovery of the Nag Hammadi Library, much of what we know today about gnosticism was preserved 
only in the summaries and assessments of early church fathers. Irenaeus declares in his treatise "Against Heresies" 
that Gnostic movements subjected all morality to the caprice of the individual, and made any fixed rule of faith 
impossible. The whim of the individual being a subject that is of concern when discussing heresy and orthodoxy in 
relation to spiritual mysticism, such as the mysticism of Henry Corbin, Thelema, and even in fiction such as The 
Theologians by Jorge Luis Borges in Labyrinths. According to Irenaeus, a certain sect known as the "Cainites" 
professed to impart a knowledge "greater and more sublime" than the ordinary doctrine of Christians, and believed 
that Cain derived his power from the superior Godhead. Although a Christian who valued gnosis, Clement of 
Alexandria, a 2nd-century church father and the first notable member of the Church of Alexandria, raised a criticism 
against the followers of Basilides and Valentinus in his Stromata: in his view it annulled the efficacy of baptism, in 


that it held no value faith, the gift conferred in that sacrament. 


Dualism and monism 


Typically, Gnostic systems are loosely described as being "dualistic" in nature, meaning that they have the view that 
the world consists of or is explicable as two fundamental entities. Hans Jonas writes: "The cardinal feature of gnostic 
thought is the radical dualism that governs the relation of God and world, and correspondingly that of man and 
world."!°! Within this definition, they run the gamut from the "radical dualist" systems of Manicheanism to the 
"mitigated dualism" of classic gnostic movements; Valentinian developments arguably approach a form of monism, 


expressed in terms previously used in a dualistic manner. 


e Radical dualism—or absolute dualism, posits two co-equal divine forces. Manichaeism conceives of two 
previously coexistent realms of light and darkness that become embroiled in conflict, owing to the chaotic actions 
of the latter. Subsequently, certain elements of the light became entrapped within darkness; the purpose of 
material creation is to enact the slow process of extraction of these individual elements, at the end of which the 


kingdom of light will prevail over darkness. Manicheanism inherits HU% 


[13] 


this dualistic mythology from Zurvanist 
Zoroastrianism, `- in which the eternal spirit Ahura Mazda is opposed by his antithesis, Angra Mainyu; the two 
are engaged in a cosmic struggle, the conclusion of which will likewise see Ahura Mazda triumphant. 

The Mandaean creation myth witnesses the progressive emanations of Supreme Being of Light, with each 
emanation bringing about a progressive corruption resulting in the eventual emergence of Ptahil, a demiurge who 
had a hand in creating and henceforward rules the material realm. 

Additionally, general Gnostic thought (specifically found in Iranian groups; for instance, see "The Hymn of the 
Pearl") commonly included the belief that the material world corresponds to some sort of malevolent intoxication 


brought about by the powers of darkness to keep elements of the light trapped inside it, or literally to keep them 
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: š 4 x ; citation neede 
"in the dark", or ignorant; in a state of drunken distraction.! al 


e Mitigated Dualism — where one of the two principles is in some way inferior to the other. Such classical 
Gnostic movements as the Sethians conceived of the material world as being created by a lesser divinity than the 
true God that was the object of their devotion. The spiritual world is conceived of as being radically different 
from the material world, co-extensive with the true God, and the true home of certain enlightened members of 
humanity; thus, these systems were expressive of a feeling of acute alienation within the world, and their resultant 

aim was to allow the soul to escape the constraints presented by the physical realm, [tation needed] 

e Qualified Monism — where it is arguable whether or not the second entity is divine or semi-divine. Elements of 
Valentinian versions of Gnostic myth suggest to some that its understanding of the universe may have been 
monistic rather than a dualistic one. Elaine Pagels states that "Valentinian gnosticism [...] differs essentially from 
dualism"; while, according to Schoedel "a standard element in the interpretation of Valentinianism and similar 
forms of Gnosticism is the recognition that they are fundamentally monistic". In these myths, the malevolence of 
the demiurge is mitigated; his creation of a flawed materiality is not due to any moral failing on his part, but due 
to his imperfection by contrast to the superior entities of which he is unaware. As such, Valentinians already have 
less cause to treat physical reality with contempt than might a Sethian Gnostic 
The Valentinian tradition conceives of materiality, rather than as being a separate substance from the divine, as 


attributable to an error of perception, which become symbolized mythopoetically as the act of material creation. 


Moral and ritual practice 


Numerous early Christian Fathers accused some Gnostic teachers of claiming to eschew the physical realm, while 
simultaneously freely indulging their physical appetites; however, there is reason to question the accuracy of these 
claims. Evidence in the source texts indicates Gnostic moral behaviour as being generally ascetic in basis, expressed 


[14] Many monks would deprive themselves of food, water, or 


most fluently in their sexual and dietary practice. 
necessary needs for living. This presented a problem for the heresiologists writing on gnostic movements: this mode 
of behaviour was one they themselves favoured and supported, so the Church Fathers, some modern-day Gnostic 
apologist presume—would be required perforce to offer support to the practices of their theological opponents. To 
avoid this, a common heresiological approach was to avoid the issue completely by resorting to slanderous (and, in 
some cases, excessive) allegations of libertinism (see the Cainites), or to explain Gnostic asceticism as being based 
on incorrect interpretations of scripture, or simply duplicitous in nature. Epiphanius provides an example when he 
writes of the "Archontics": "Some of them ruin their bodies by dissipation, but others feign ostensible fasts and 
deceive simple people while they pride themselves with a sort of abstinence, under the disguise of monks" 


(Panarion, 40.1.4). 


In other areas of morality, Gnostics were less rigorously ascetic, and took a more moderate approach to correct 
behaviour. Ptolemy's Epistle to Flora lays out a project of general asceticism in which the basis of action is the moral 


inclination of the individual: 


"External physical fasting is observed even among our followers, for it can be of some benefit to the soul if it 
is engaged on with reason (logos), whenever it is done neither by way of limiting others, nor out of habit, nor 


because of the day, as if it had been specially appointed for that purpose." 
—Ptolemy, Letter to Flora 


This extract marks a definite shift away from the position of orthodoxy, that the correct behaviour for Christians is 
best administered and prescribed by the central authority of the Church, as transmitted through the Apostles to the 
Church's bishops. Instead, the internalised inclination of the individual assumes paramount importance; there is the 
recognition that ritualistic behaviour, though well-intentioned, possesses no significance or effectiveness unless its 


external prescription is matched by a personal, internal motivation. 


Charges of Gnostic libertinism find their source in the works of Irenaeus. According to this writer, Simon Magus 


(whom he has identified as the prototypical source of Gnosticism, and who had previously tried to buy sacramental 
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authority of ordination from St. Peter the Apostle) founded the school of moral freedom (‘amoralism'). Irenaeus 
reports that Simon's argument was that those who put their trust in him and his consort Helen need trouble 
themselves no further with the biblical prophets or their moral exhortations and are free "to do what they wish", as 


men are saved by his (Simon's) grace and not by their "righteous works" (Adversus Haereses). 


Simon is not known for any libertinistic practice, save for his curious attachment to Helen, typically reputed to be a 
prostitute. There is, however, clear evidence in the Testimony of Truth that followers of Simon did, in fact, get 


married and beget children, so a general tendency to asceticism can likewise be ruled out. 


Irenaeus reports of the Valentinians, whom he characterizes as eventual inheritors of Simon, that they eat food 
"offered to idols" (idol-worship), are sexually promiscuous ("immoderately given over to the desires of the flesh") 
and are guilty of taking wives under the pretence of living with them as adopted "sisters". In the latter case, Michael 
Allen Williams has argued plausibly that Irenaeus was here broadly correct in the behaviour described, but not in his 
apprehension of its causes. Williams argues that members of a cult might live together as "brother" and "sister": 
intimate, yet not sexually active. Over time, however, the self-denial required of such an endeavour becomes harder 


and harder to maintain, leading to the state of affairs Irenaeus criticizes. 


Irenaeus also makes reference to the Valentinian practise of the Bridal Chamber, a ritualistic sacrament in which 
sexual union is seen as analogous to the activities of the paired syzygies that constitute the Valentinian Pleroma. 
Though it is known that Valentinus had a more relaxed approach to sexuality than much of the Catholic Church (he 
allowed women to hold positions of ordination in his community), it is not known whether the Bridal Chamber was a 


ritual involving actual intercourse, or whether human sexuality is here simply being used in a metaphorical sense. 


Of the Carpocratians Irenaeus makes much the same report: they "are so abandoned in their recklessness that they 
claim to have in their power and be able to practise anything whatsoever that is ungodly (irreligious) and impious ... 
they say that conduct is only good or evil in the eyes of man". Once again a differentiation might be detected 
between a man's actions and the grace he has received through his adherence to a system of gnosis; whether this is 
due to a common sharing of such an attitude amongst Gnostic circles, or whether this is simply a blanket-charge used 


by Irenaeus is open to conjecture. 


On the whole, it would seem that Gnostic behaviour tended towards the ascetic. This said, the heresiological 
accusation of duplicity in such practises should not be taken at face value; nor should similar accusations of amoral 
libertinism. The Nag Hammadi library itself is full of passages that appear to encourage abstinence over indulgence. 
Fundamentally, however, gnostic movements appear to take the "ancient schema of the two ways, which leaves the 
decision to do what is right to human endeavour and promises a reward for those who make the effort, and 


punishment for those who are negligent" (Kurt Rudolph, Gnosis:The Nature and History of Gnosticism, 262). 
Origins 


Buddhism and Gnosticism 


The idea that Gnosticism was derived from Buddhism was first proposed by the Victorian gem collector and 
numismatist Charles William King (1864), but is generally rejected in scholarship.|'*! Mansel (1875, (161) considered 
the principal sources of Gnosticism to be Platonism, Zoroastrianism, and Buddhism!"7! However the influence of 
Buddhism in any sense on either the gnostikos Valentinus (c. 170) or the Nag Hammadi texts (3rd century) is not 
supported by modern scholarship, but in the later case considered quite possible by Elaine Pagels ( 1979), 18] who 


called for Buddhist scholars to try to find parallels.” 


Early 3rd- and 4th-century Christian writers such as Hippolytus and Epiphanius write about a Scythianus, who 
visited India around 50 AD from where he brought "the doctrine of the Two Principles". Karl Ritter (1838)! 
suggested that when Cyril of Jerusalem, remarks that one of Scythianus' pupils Terebinthus changed his name to 
Buddas to escape detection while passing through Judea, and died in Judea from a fall from a rooftop, that this is 


connected with the Buddha. "! 
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"But Terebinthus, his disciple in this wicked error, inherited his money and books and heresy, and came to 
Palestine, and becoming known and condemned in Judza he resolved to pass into Persia: but lest he should be 
recognised there also by his name he changed it and called himself Buddas. However, he found adversaries 
there also in the priests of Mithras : and being confuted in the discussion of many arguments and 
controversies, and at last hard pressed, he took refuge with a certain widow. Then having gone up on the 
housetop, and summoned the demons of the air, whom the Manichees to this day invoke over their 
abominable ceremony of the fig , he was smitten of God, and cast down from the housetop, and expired: and 


so the second beast was cut off." 
—Cyril of Jerusalem, "Catechetical lecture 6" [23] 


Also in the 3rd century, the Syrian writer and Christian Gnostic theologian Bar Daisan (154—222) described his 
exchanges with the religious missions of holy men from India passing through Syria on their way to Elagabalus or 
another Severan dynasty Roman Emperor. His accounts were quoted by Porphyry (On Abstinence 4:17) and 
Stobaeus (Eccles., iii, 56, (aye? needed Clement of Alexandria in his Stromateis distinguishes Sramanas 


(Greek: Zapuavaior) and Brahmans, without making any gnostic connection, 77! 


From the 3rd century to the 12th century, some Gnostic religions such as Manichaeism, which combined Christian, 
Hebrew and Buddhist influences (Mani, the founder of the religion, resided for some time in Kushan lands), 77! 
spread throughout the Old World, to Gaul and Great Britain in the West, and to China in the East. Augustine of 
Hippo, like some other leading Christian theologians, was Manichaean before converting to orthodox 


Christianity.) 


Neoplatonism and Gnosticism 


Ancient Greek philosophy and Gnosticism 


The earliest origins of Gnosticism are obscure and still disputed. For this reason, some scholars prefer to speak of 
"gnosis" when referring to Ist-century ideas that later developed into gnosticism and to reserve the term "gnosticism" 
for the synthesis of these ideas into a coherent movement in the 2nd century." Probable influences include Plato, 
Middle Platonism and Neo-Pythagoreanism academies or schools of thought, and this seems to be true both of the 
more Sethian Gnostics, and of the Valentinian Gnostics. Further, if we compare different Sethian texts to each other 
in an attempted chronology of the development of Sethianism during the first few centuries, it seems that later texts 
are continuing to interact with Platonism. Earlier texts such as Apocalypse of Adam show signs of being 
pre-Christian and focus on the Seth, third son of Adam and Eve. These early Sethians may be identical to or related 


to the Nazarenes (sect), Ophites or to the sectarian group called hereticsWikipedia:Avoid weasel words by 
Philo [citation needed][26][27] 


Later Sethian texts such as Zostrianos and Allogenes draw on the imagery of older Sethian texts, but utilize "a large 
fund of philosophical conceptuality derived from contemporary Platonism, (that is late middle Platonism) with no 
traces of Christian content."'7*! Indeed the doctrine of the "triple-powered one" found in the text Allogenes, as 
discovered in the Nag Hammadi Library, is "the same doctrine as found in the anonymous Parmenides commentary 
(Fragment XIV) ascribed by Hadot to Porphyry [...] and is also found in Plotinus' Ennead 6.7, 17, 13-26." 


However, by the 3rd century Neoplatonists, such as Plotinus, Porphyry and Amelius are all attacking the Sethians. It 


looks as if Sethianism began as a pre-Christian tradition, possibly a syncretic!””! 


that incorporated elements of 
Christianity and Platonism as it grew, only to have both Christianity and Platonism reject and turn against it. 
Professor John D Turner believes that this double attack led to Sethianism fragmentation into numerous smaller 


groups (Audians, Borborites, Archontics and perhaps Phibionites, Stratiotici, and Secundians [32]). 
Scholarship on Gnosticism has been greatly advanced by the discovery and translation of the Nag Hammadi texts, 


which shed light on some of the more puzzling comments by Plotinus and Porphyry regarding the Gnostics. More 


importantly, the texts help to distinguish different kinds of early Gnostics. It now seems clear that "Sethian" and 
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"Valentinian" [30] 
[31] 


gnostics attempted "an effort towards conciliation, even affiliation" with late antique 
philosophy, ` ` and were rebuffed by some Neoplatonists, including Plotinus. 


Philosophical relations between Neoplatonism and Gnosticism 


Gnostics borrow a lot of ideas and terms from Platonism. They exhibit a keen understanding of Greek philosophical 
terms and the Greek Koine language in general, and use Greek philosophical concepts throughout their text, 
including such concepts as hypostasis (reality, existence), ousia (essence, substance, being), and demiurge (creator 
God). Good examples include texts such as the Hypostasis of the Archons [35] (Reality of the Rulers) or Trimorphic 


Protennoia (The first thought in three forms). 


Criticism of gnosticism by antique Greek philosophy 


[32 [33] 


As a pagan mystic, Plotinus considered his opponents heretics l and elitist blasphemers, ~~~ arriving at misotheism 


as the solution to the problem of evil, being not traditional or genuine Hellenism (in philosophy or mysticism), but 


rather one invented taking all their truths over from Plato, 34! 


coupled with the idea expressed by Plotinus that the 
approach to the infinite force, which is the One or Monad cannot be through knowing or not knowing (i.e., dualist, 
which is of the dyad or demiurge), SSBS] Although there has been dispute as to which gnostics Plotinus referred to, it 
appears they were indeed Sethian.” Plotinus' main objection to the gnostics he was familiar with, however, was 
their rejection of the goodness of the demiurge and the material world. He attacks the gnostics as vilifying Plato's 
ontology of the universe as contained in the Timaeus. He accused Gnosticism of vilifying the Demiurge, or 
craftsman that crafted the material world, and even of thinking that the material world is evil, or a prison. As Plotinus 
explains, the demiurge is the nous (as the first emanation of the One), the ordering principle or mind, and also 
reason. Plotinus was also critical of the gnostic origin of the demiurge as the offspring of wisdom, represented as a 
deity called Sophia. She was anthropomorphically expressed as a feminine spirit deity not unlike the goddess Athena 
or the Christian Holy Spirit. Plotinus even went so far as to state at one point that if the gnostics did believe this 
world was a prison then they could at any moment free themselves by committing suicide. To some degree the texts 
discovered in Nag Hammadi support his allegations, but others such as the Valentinians and the Tripartite Tractate 


insist on the goodness of the world and the Demiurge. 


Christianity and Gnosticism 


Although some scholars hypothesize that gnosticism developed before or contemporaneous with Christianity, no 
gnostic texts have been discovered that pre-date Christianity.3*! James M. Robinson, a noted proponent of 
pre-Christian Gnosticism, has admitted "pre-Christian Gnosticism as such is hardly attested in a way to settle the 
debate once and for all."°?! since pre-Christian Gnosticism, as such, is strictly hypothetical, any influence of 


Gnosticism upon Christianity is speculative. 


The necessity of immediate revelation through divine knowledge in order to attain transcendence in a Supreme Deity 


[40] in the new 


is important to understand in the identification of what evidence there is pertaining to Gnosticism 
testament (NT), which would influence orthodox teaching.“ Central Gnostic beliefs that differ from orthodox 
Christian teachings include: the creator as a lower being [‘Demiurge’] and not a Supreme Deity; the belief that all 
matter is evil and the body is a prison to escape from (versus the Nicene Creed teaching that there will be a physical 
resurrection of all people); scripture having a deep, hidden meaning whose true message could only be understood 


through “secret wisdom”; and Jesus as a spirit that “seemed”! 


to be human, leading to a rejection of the 
incarnation (Docetism), “4! The traditional “formula which enshrines the Incarnation...is that in some sense God, 
without ceasing to be God, was made man...which is a prima facie [‘at first sight’] contradiction in theological 
terms...the NT nowhere reflects on the virgin birth of Jesus as witnessing to the conjunction of deity and manhood in 
His person...the deity of Jesus was not...clearly stated in words and [the book of] Acts gives no hint that it was” (451 


This philosophy!“ was known by the Church Fathers such as Origen, Irenaeus, and Tertullian (questionable). 
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At its core, Gnosticism formed a speculative interest in the relationship of the oneness of God to the ‘triplicity’ of his 


manifestations. It seems to have taken Neoplatonic metaphysics of substance and hypostases [“being”] 48! as a 


[49] 
[5 


departure point for interpreting the relationship of the “Father” to the “Son in its attempt to define a new 


theology >"! This would point to the infamous theological controversies by Arius 1 against followers of the Greek 


Alexandrian school,!5”! headed by Athanasius.>?! 


The ancient Nag Hammadi Library, discovered in Egypt in the 1940s, revealed how varied this movement was. The 
writers of these manuscripts considered themselves ‘Christians’, but owing to their syncretistic beliefs, borrowed 
heavily from the Greek philosopher Plato. The find included the hotly debated Gospel of Thomas, which parallels 
some of Jesus’ sayings in the Synoptic Gospels. This may point to the existence of a postulated lost textual source for 
the Gospels of Luke and Matthew, known as the Q document, ™4] Thus, modern debate is split between those who 


see Gnosticism as a pre-Christian form of ‘theosophy' P5! and those who see it as a post-Christian counter-movement. 


New Testament scripture was largely unwritten, at least in the form of canon, existing in the practices, customs and 
teachings of the early Christian community. What largely was communicated generation to generation was an oral 
tradition passed from the apostles to the Bishops and from Bishops and priests to the faithful through their preaching 
and way of life.*! Constantine’s call for unity in the building of the new Roman Church (which would become the 
state church of the Roman Empire) led to his request for Eusebius to produce some 50 copies of manuscripts. These 


were approved and accepted by the emperor, which later influenced the final stages of canonization. P” 


It is hard to sift through what actual evidence there is regarding Gnosticism in the New Testament due to their 


historical synchronicity. The Hammadi library find contains Pagan, Jewish, Greek and early Gnostic influences, 5% 


further reinforcing the need to tread lightly. The antiquity of the find being of utmost importance since it shows 


primary evidence of texts that may also have influenced the process of New Testament canonization. 7!!! 


Judaism and Gnosticism 


Many heads of gnostic schools were identified as Jewish Christians by Church Fathers and Hebrew words and names 


of God were applied in some gnostic systems. ÍH The cosmogonic speculations among Christian Gnostics had partial 


origins in Ma'aseh Bereshit and Ma'aseh Merkabah.!6”! 


Gnostic rejection of Judaism 


Modern research (Cohen 1988) identifies Judaism, rather than Persia, as a major origin of Gnosticism. Many of the 


Nag Hammadi texts make reference to Judaism, in some cases with a violent rejection of the Jewish God.l6®! 


Gershom Scholem once described Gnosticism as "the Greatest case of metaphysical anti-Semitism". Professor 


Steven Bayme said gnosticism would be better characterized as anti-Judaism.'4! Recent research into the origins of 


Gnosticism shows a strong Jewish influence, particularly from Hekhalot literature 16! 


Kabbalah 


Gnostic ideas found a Jewish variation in the mystical study of Kabbalah. Many core Gnostic ideas reappear in 


Kabbalah, where they are used to dramatically reinterpret earlier Jewish sources according to this new system, 


[67] which was at that time also the center of the Gnostic Cathars. 


The Kabbalists originated in 13th-century Provence, 
While some scholars in the middle of the 20th century tried to assume an influence between the Cathar "gnostics" 
and the origins of the Kabbalah, this assumption has proved to be an incorrect generalization not substantiated by 
any original texts.'8! On the other hand, other scholars, such as Scholem, have postulated that there was originally a 


Jewish gnosticism, which influenced the early origins of gnosticism. 


Kabbalah does not employ the terminology or labels of non-Jewish Gnosticism, but grounds the same or similar 
concepts in the language of the Torah (the first five books of the Hebrew Bible). The 13th-century Book of Zohar 
("Splendor"), a foundational text in Kabbalah, is written in the style of a Jewish Aramaic Midrash, clarifying the five 


books of the Torah with a new Kabbalistic system that uses completely Jewish terms.” H 
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History 


The development of the Syrian-Egyptian school 


Bentley Layton has sketched out a relationship between the various gnostic movements in his introduction to The 
Gnostic Scriptures (SCM Press, London, 1987). In this model, "Classical Gnosticism" and "The School of Thomas" 
antedated and influenced the development of Valentinus, who was to found his own school of Gnosticism in both 
Alexandria and Rome, whom Layton called "the great [Gnostic] reformer" and "the focal point" of Gnostic 
development. While in Alexandria, where he was born, Valentinus probably would have had contact with the 


Gnostic teacher Basilides, and may have been influenced by him. 


Valentinianism flourished after the middle of the 2nd century AD. This movement was named after its founder 
Valentinus (c. 100 — 180 AD). The school is also known to have been extremely popular: several varieties of their 
central myth are known, and we know of "reports from outsiders from which the intellectual liveliness of the group 
is evident."'”2! It is known that Valentinus' students elaborated on his teachings and materials (though the exact 
extent of their changes remains unknown), for example, in the version of the Valentinian myth brought to us through 


Ptolemy. 


Valentinianism might be described as the most elaborate and philosophically "dense" form of the Syrian-Egyptian 
schools of Gnosticism, though it should be acknowledged that this in no way debarred other schools from attracting 


followers. Basilides' own school was popular also, and survived in Egypt until the 4th century. 


Simone Petrement, in A Separate God, in arguing for a Christian origin of Gnosticism, places Valentinus after 
Basilides, but before the Sethians. It is her assertion that Valentinus represented a moderation of the anti-Judaism of 
the earlier Hellenized teachers; the demiurge, widely regarded as a mythological depiction of the Old Testament God 


of the Hebrews, is depicted as more ignorant than evil. (See below.) 
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The development of the Persian school 


An alternate heritage is offered by Kurt Rudolph in his 
book Gnosis: The Nature & Structure of Gnosticism 
(Koehler and Amelang, Leipzig, 1977), to explain the 
lineage of Persian Gnostic schools. The decline of 
Manicheism that occurred in Persia in the 5th century 
was too late to prevent the spread of the movement into 
the east and the west. In the west, the teachings of the 
school moved into Syria, Northern Arabia, Egypt and 
North Africa (where Augustine was a member of the 
school from 373-382); from Syria it progressed still 
farther, into Palestine, Asia Minor and Armenia. There 
is evidence for Manicheans in Rome and Dalmatia in 
the 4th century, and also in Gaul and Spain. The 
influence of Manicheanism was attacked by imperial 
elects and polemical writings, but the religion remained 
prevalent until the 6th century, and still exerted 
influence in the emergence of the Paulicians, Bogomils 
and Cathari in the Middle Ages, until it was ultimately 
stamped out by the Catholic Church. 


In the east, Rudolph relates, Manicheanism was able to 
bloom, given that the religious monopoly position 
previously held by Christianity and Zoroastrianism had 


been broken by nascent Islam. In the early years of the 


Manichean priests writing at their desks, with panel inscription in 


Sogdian. Manuscript from Khocho, Tarim Basin. 


Arab conquest, Manicheanism again found followers in Persia (mostly amongst educated circles), but flourished 


most in Central Asia, to which it had spread through Iran. Here, in 762, Manicheanism became the state religion of 


the Uyghur Empire. 


Major Gnostic movements 


Schools of Gnosticism can be defined according to one classification system as being a member of two broad 


categories. These are the "Eastern"/"Persian" school, and a "Syrian-Egyptic" school. The former possesses more 


demonstrably dualist tendencies, reflecting a strong influence from the beliefs of the Persian Zurvanist Zoroastrians. 


Among the Syrian-Egyptian schools and the movements they spawned are a typically more Monist view. Notable 


exceptions include relatively modern movements that seem to include elements of both categories, namely: the 


Cathars, Bogomils, and Carpocratians, which are included in their own section. 
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Persian Gnosticism 


The Persian Schools, which appeared in the western Persian province of Babylonia (in particular, within the Sassanid 
province of Asuristan), and whose writings were originally produced in the Aramaic dialects spoken in Babylonia at 
the time, are representative of what is believed to be among the oldest of the Gnostic thought forms. These 
movements are considered by most to be religions in their own right, and are not emanations from Christianity or 


Judaism. 


e Mandaeanism is still practiced in small numbers, in parts of southern Iraq and the Iranian province of Khuzestan. 
The name of the group derives from the term Manda d-Heyyi, which roughly means "Knowledge of Life." 
Although the exact chronological origins of this movement are not known, John the Baptist eventually came to be 
a key figure in the religion, as an emphasis on baptism is part of their core beliefs. As with Manichaeism, despite 
certain ties with Christianity,!7?! Mandaeans do not believe in Moses, Jesus, or Mohammed. Their beliefs and 
practices likewise have little overlap with the religions that manifested from those religious figures and the two 
should not be confused. Significant amounts of original Mandaean Scripture, written in Mandaean Aramaic, 
survive in the modern era. The primary source text is known as the Genza Rabba and has portions identified by 
some scholars as being copied as early as the 2nd century AD. There is also the Qolasta, or Canonical Book of 


Prayer and The Book of John the Baptist (sidra d-iahia). 


e Manichaeism, which represented an entire independent religious heritage, but is now extinct, was founded by the 
Prophet Mani (216 - 276 AD). The original writings were written in Syriac Aramaic, in a unique Manichaean 
script. Although most of the literature/scripture of the Manichaeans was believed lost, the discovery of an original 
series of documents have helped to shed new light on the subject. Now housed in Cologne Germany, a 
Manichaean religious work written in Greek, the Codex Manichaicus Coloniensis, contains mainly biographical 
information on the prophet and details on his claims and teachings. Before the discovery of these authentic 
Manichaean texts, scholars had to rely on anti-Manichaean polemical works, such as the Christian 
anti-Manichaean Acta Archelai (also written in Greek), which has Mani saying, for example, "The true God has 
nothing to do with the material world or cosmos,” and, "It is the Prince of Darkness who spoke with Moses, the 
Jews and their priests. Thus the Christians, the Jews, and the Pagans are involved in the same error when they 


worship this God. For he leads them astray in the lusts he taught them." 40S] 


Syrian-Egyptian Gnosticism 


The Syrian-Egyptian school derives much of its outlook from Platonist influences. Typically, it depicts creation in a 
series of emanations from a primal monadic source, finally resulting in the creation of the material universe. As a 
result, these schools tend to view evil in terms of matter that is markedly inferior to goodness—evil as lacking 
spiritual insight and goodness, rather than to emphasize portrayals of evil as an equal force. These schools of 
gnosticism may be said to use the terms "evil" and "good" as being relative descriptive terms, as they refer to the 
relative plight of human existence caught between such realities and confused in its orientation, with "evil" 
indicating the extremes of distance from the principle and source of goodness, without necessarily emphasizing an 
inherent negativity. As can be seen below, many of these movements included source material related to 
Christianity, with some identifying themselves as specifically Christian (albeit quite different from the Orthodox or 
Roman Catholic forms). Most of the literature from this category is known to us through the Library discovered at 


Nag Hammadi. 
Sethian works typically include: 


e The Apocryphon of John 

e The Apocalypse of Adam 

e The Reality of the Rulers, Also known as The Hypostasis of the Archons 
¢ The Thunder, Perfect Mind 

¢ The Three-fold First Thought (Trimorphic Protennoia) 
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The Holy Book of the Great Invisible Spirit (also known as the (Coptic) Gospel of the Egyptians) 
Zostrianos 

Allogenes 

The Three Steles of Seth 

The Gospel of Judas 

Marsanes 

The Coptic Apocalypse of Paul 

The Thought of Norea 

The Second Treatise of the Great Seth 


The texts commonly attributed to the Thomasine school are: 


The Hymn of the Pearl, or, the Hymn of Jude Thomas the Apostle in the Country of Indians 
The Gospel of Thomas 

The Infancy Gospel of Thomas 

The Acts of Thomas 

The Book of Thomas: The Contender Writing to the Perfect 

The Psalms of Thomas 

The Apocalypse of Thomas 


Valentinian works are named in reference to the Bishop and teacher Valentinius. Circa 153 AD, Valentinius 


developed a complex cosmology outside of the Sethian tradition. At one point he was close to being appointed the 


Bishop of Rome of what is now the Roman Catholic Church. Works attributed to his school are listed below, and 


fragmentary pieces directly linked to him are noted with an asterisk: 


The Divine Word Present in the Infant (Fragment A) * 
On the Three Natures (Fragment B) * 

Adam's Faculty of Speech (Fragment C) * 

To Agathopous: Jesus' Digestive System (Fragment D) * 
Annihilation of the Realm of Death (Fragment F) * 

On Friends: The Source of Common Wisdom (Fragment G) * 
Epistle on Attachments (Fragment H) * 

Summer Harvest* 

The Gospel of Truth* 

Ptolemy's Version of the Gnostic Myth 

Prayer of the Apostle Paul 

Ptolemy's Epistle to Flora 

Treatise on the Resurrection (Epistle to Rheginus) 
Gospel of Philip 


Basilidian works are named for the founder of their school, Basilides (132—? AD). These works are mainly known to 


us through the criticisms of one of his opponents, Irenaeus in his work Adversus Haereses. The other pieces are 


known through the work of Clement of Alexandria: 


The Octet of Subsistent Entities (Fragment A) 

The Uniqueness of the World (Fragment B) 

Election Naturally Entails Faith and Virtue (Fragment C) 

The State of Virtue (Fragment D) 

The Elect Transcend the World (Fragment E) 

Reincarnation (Fragment F) 

Human Suffering and the Goodness of Providence (Fragment G) 


Forgivable Sins (Fragment H) 
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The Gospel of Judas is the most recently discovered Gnostic text. National Geographic has published an English 
translation of it, bringing it into mainstream awareness. It portrays Judas Iscariot as the "thirteenth spirit 
(daemon)", 7°! who "exceeded" the evil sacrifices the disciples offered to Saklas by sacrificing the "man who clothed 
me Jesus)". 7” Its reference to Barbelo and inclusion of material similar to the Apocryphon of John and other such 


texts, connects the text to Barbeloite and/or Sethian Gnosticism. 


Gnostic-influenced individuals and groups 


e Simon Magus, the magician baptised by Philip and rebuked by Peter in Acts 8, became in early Christianity the 
archetypal false teacher. The ascription by Justin Martyr, Irenaeus and others of a connection between schools in 
their time and the individual in Acts 8 may be as legendary as the stories attached to him in various apocryphal 
books. 

e Justin Martyr identifies Menander of Antioch as Simon Magus' pupil. 

e Justin identifies Marcion of Sinope as a false teacher. Both developed a sizable following. Marcion is popularly 
labeled a gnostic, however most scholars do not consider him a gnostic at all, for example, the Encyclopedia 


Britannica article on Marcion [82] 


clearly states: "In Marcion's own view, therefore, the founding of his 
church—to which he was first driven by opposition—amounts to a reformation of Christendom through a return 
to the gospel of Christ and to Paul; nothing was to be accepted beyond that. This of itself shows that it is a 
mistake to reckon Marcion among the Gnostics. A dualist he certainly was, but he was not a Gnostic". 

e Cerinthus (c. 100 AD), the founder of a heretical school with gnostic elements. Like a Gnostic, Cerinthus depicted 
Christ as a heavenly spirit separate from the man Jesus, and he cited the demiurge as creating the material world. 
Unlike the Gnostics, Cerinthus taught Christians to observe the Jewish law; his demiurge was holy, not lowly; and 
he taught the Second Coming. His gnosis was a secret teaching attributed to an apostle. Some scholars believe 

that the First Epistle of John was written as a response to Cerinthus.!7*! 

e The Ophites, so-named by Hippolytus of Rome because, Hippolytus claims, they worshiped the serpent of 
Genesis as the bestower of knowledge. 

e The Cainites are so-named since Hippolytus of Rome claims that they worshiped Cain, as well as Esau, Korah, 
and the Sodomites. There is little evidence concerning the nature of this group. Hippolytus claims that they 
believed that indulgence in sin was the key to salvation because since the body is evil, one must defile it through 
immoral activity (see libertinism). The name Cainite is used as the name of a religious movement, and not in the 
usual Biblical sense of people descended from Cain. 

e The Carpocratians, a libertine sect following only the Gospel according to the Hebrews 


e The Borborites, a libertine Gnostic sect, said to be descended from the Nicolaitans 


Later groups accused by their contemporaries of being in line with the "gnostics" of Irenaeus. Various later groups 


were also associated with earlier heretics by their contemporaries: 


e The Paulicans, an Adoptionist group of which little is known first-hand, were accused by orthodox medieval 
sources of being Gnostic and quasi Manichaean Christian. They flourished between 650 and 872 in Armenia and 
the Eastern Themes of the Byzantine Empire 

e The Bogomils, the synthesis of Armenian Paulicianism and the Bulgarian Orthodox Church reform movement, 
which emerged in Bulgaria between 927 and 970 and spread throughout Europe 

e The Cathars (Cathari, Albigenses or Albigensians) were also accused by their enemies of the traits of Gnosticism; 
though whether or not the Cathari possessed direct historical influence from ancient Gnosticism is disputed. If 
their critics are reliable the basic conceptions of Gnostic cosmology are to be found in Cathar beliefs (most 
distinctly in their notion of a lesser, Satanic, creator god), though they did not apparently place any special 


relevance upon knowledge (gnosis) as an effective salvific force. Wikipedia: Verifiability 
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The term "Gnosticism" 


[79 


The term "Gnosticism" does not appear in ancient sources, l and was 


first coined in the 17th Century by Henry More in a commentary on the 
seven letters of the Book of Revelation, where More used the term 
"Gnosticisme" to describe the heresy in Thyatira. 8°! The term derives 
from the use of the Greek adjective gnostikos ("learned", "intellectual", 
Greek yvwotuxdc) by St. Irenaeus (c. 185 AD) to describe the school 
of Valentinus as he legomene gnostike haeresis "the heresy called 


Learned (gnostic)" 8H 


This occurs in the context of Irenaeus’ work On the Detection and 
Overthrow of the So-Called Gnosis, (Greek: elenchos kai anatrope tes 
pseudonymou gnoseos, theyyoG Kal avatpoml tG pevdoviuov 
yvwoews) where the term "knowledge falsely so-called" (pseudonymos 
gnosis) covers various groups, not just Valentinus, and is a quotation of 
the apostle Paul's warning against "knowledge falsely so-called" in 1 
Timothy 6:20 [871 [82] — 


4 


Irenaeus, who first used "gnostic" to describe 


The usual meaning of gnostikos in Classical Greek texts is "learned" or heresies 
"intellectual", such as used in the comparison of "practical" (praktikos) 
and "intellectual" (gnostikos) in Plato's dialogue between Young Socrates and the Foreigner in his The Statesman 


(258e). [83] Plato's use of "learned" is fairly typical of Classical texts, 41 


By the Hellenistic period, it began to also be associated with Greco-Roman mysteries, becoming synonymous with 
the Greek term musterion. The adjective is not used in the New Testament, but Clement of Alexandria in Book 7 of 
his Stromateis speaks of the "learned" (gnostikos) Christian in complimentary terms.'>! The use of gnostikos in 
relation to heresy originates with interpreters of Irenaeus. Some scholars, for example A. Rousseau and L. 
Doutreleau, translators of the French edition ( 1974), 86 consider that Irenaeus sometimes uses gnostikos to simply 
mean "intellectual", as in 1.25.6, 1.11.3, 1.11.5, whereas his mention of "the intellectual sect" (Adv. haer. 1.11.1) isa 
specific designation. Irenaeus' comparative adjective gnostikeron "more learned", evidently cannot mean "more 
Gnostic" as a name.!87! Of those groups that Irenaeus identifies as "intellectual" (gnostikos), only one, the followers 
of Marcellina use the term gnostikos of themselves.8*! Later Hippolytus uses "learned" (gnostikos) of Cerinthus and 


the Ebionites, and Epiphanius applied "learned" (gnostikos) to specific groups. 


Study of Gnosticism 


19th century to 1930s 


Prior to the discovery of Nag Hammadi, evidence for gnostic movements was of necessity largely seen through the 
testimony of the early church heresiologists. The "church historical model," represented by Adolf von Harnack 
among others, saw gnosticism as an internal development within the church under the influence of Greek 


philosophy. 8?! 


After the discovery of the Nag Hammadi library, 1945 


Study of Gnosticism and of early Alexandrian Christianity received a strong impetus from the discovery of the 
Coptic Nag Hammadi Library in 1945,0] 
In 1979, Elaine Pagels, Professor of Religion at Princeton University, published a popular book, The Gnostic 


Gospels, which detailed the suppression of some of the writings found at Nag Hammadi by early bishops of the 
Christian church. 
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"Gnosticism" as a potentially flawed category 


In 1966 in Messina, Italy, a conference was held concerning systems of gnosis. Among its several aims were the 
need to establish a program to translate the recently acquired Nag Hammadi library and the need to arrive at an 
agreement concerning an accurate definition of "Gnosticism". This was in answer to the tendency, prevalent since 
the 18th century, to use the term "gnostic" less as its origins implied, but rather as an interpretive category for 
contemporary philosophical and religious movements. For example, in 1835, New Testament scholar Ferdinand 
Christian Baur constructed a developmental model of Gnosticism that culminated in the religious philosophy of 
Hegel; one might compare literary critic Harold Bloom's recent attempts to identify Gnostic elements in 
contemporary American religion, or Eric Voegelin's analysis of totalitarian impulses through the interpretive lens of 


Gnosticism. 
The "cautious proposal" reached by the conference concerning Gnosticism is described by Markschies: 


"In the concluding document of Messina the proposal was "by the simultaneous application of historical and 
typological methods" to designate "a particular group of systems of the second century after Christ" as 
gnosticism, and to use gnosis to define a conception of knowledge that transcends the times, which was 


woe 


described as "knowledge of divine mysteries for an élite". 
—Markschies, Gnosis: An Introduction, p. 13 


In essence, this decided that "Gnosticism" would become a historically specific term, restricted to mean the Gnostic 
movements prevalent in the 3rd century, while "gnosis" would be a universal term, denoting a system of knowledge 
retained "for a privileged élite." However, this effort towards providing clarity in fact created more conceptual 
confusion, as the historical term "Gnosticism" was an entirely modern construction, while the new universal term 
"gnosis" was a historical term: "something was being called "gnosticism" that the ancient theologians had called 
‘gnosis’ ... [A] concept of gnosis had been created by Messina that was almost unusable in a historical sense". In 
antiquity, all agreed that knowledge was centrally important to life, but few were agreed as to what exactly 


constituted knowledge; the unitary conception that the Messina proposal presupposed did not exist. 


These flaws have meant that the problems concerning an exact definition of Gnosticism persist. It remains current 
convention to use "Gnosticism" in a historical sense, and "gnosis" universally. Leaving aside the issues with the 
latter noted above, the usage of "Gnosticism" to designate a category of 3rd-century religions has recently been 
questioned as well. Of note is Michael Allen Williams' Rethinking Gnosticism: An Argument for the Dismantling of 
a Dubious Category, in which the author examines the terms by which Gnosticism as a category is defined, and then 
closely compares these suppositions with the contents of actual Gnostic texts (the newly recovered Nag Hammadi 


library was of central importance to his argument). 


Williams argues that the conceptual foundations on which the category of Gnosticism rests are the remains of the 
agenda of the heresiologists. Too much emphasis has been laid on perceptions of dualism, body- and matter-hatred, 
and anticosmism without these suppositions being properly tested. In essence, the interpretive definition of 
Gnosticism that was created by the antagonistic efforts of the early church heresiologists has been taken up by 
modern scholarship and reflected in a categorical definition, even though the means now existed to verify its 
accuracy. Attempting to do so, Williams contests, reveals the dubious nature of categorical "Gnosticism", and he 
concludes that the term needs replacing to more accurately reflect those movements it comprises. Williams' 
observations have provoked debate; however, to date his suggested replacement term "the Biblical demiurgical 


tradition" has not become widely used. 
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Gnosticism in modern times 


A number of 19th-century thinkers such as William Blake, Arthur Schopenhauer, ?”! Albert Pike and Madame 
Blavatsky studied Gnostic thought extensively and were influenced by it, and even figures like Herman Melville and 
W. B. Yeats were more tangentially influenced.*! Jules Doinel "re-established" a Gnostic church in France in 1890, 
which altered its form as it passed through various direct successors (Fabre des Essarts as Tau Synésius and Joanny 


Bricaud as Tau Jean II most notably), and, though small, is still active today.” 


Early 20th-century thinkers who heavily studied and were influenced by Gnosticism include Carl Jung (who 
supported Gnosticism), Eric Voegelin (who opposed it), Jorge Luis Borges (who included it in many of his short 
stories), and Aleister Crowley, with figures such as Hermann Hesse being more moderatedly influenced. Rene 
Guenon founded the gnostic review, Le Gnose in 1909 (before moving to a more "Perennialist" position). Gnostic 
Thelemite organizations, such as Ecclesia Gnostica Catholica and Ordo Templi Orientis, trace themselves to 


Crowley's thought. 


The discovery and translation of the Nag Hammadi library after 1945 had a huge effect on Gnosticism since World 
War II. Intellectuals who were heavily influenced by Gnosticism in this period include Lawrence Durrell, Hans 
Jonas, Philip K. Dick and Harold Bloom, with Albert Camus and Allen Ginsberg being more moderately influenced. 
A number of ecclesiastical bodies that think of themselves as Gnostic have set up or re-founded since World War II 
as well, including the Society of Novus Spiritus, Ecclesia Gnostica, the Thomasine Church, the Apostolic Johannite 
Church, the Alexandrian Gnostic Church, the North American College of Gnostic Bishops. Celia Green has written 


on Gnostic Christianity in relation to her own philosophy. °% 


While gnosticism is commonly referenced as a belief of a deity, this is not always so. Peter Brietbart defines atheist 


gnosticism as someone having the knowledge to prove the non-existence of deities. °® 


Terms and concepts 
Abraxas/Abrasax 


The Egyptian Gnostic Basilideans referred to a figure called Abraxas who 
was at the head of 365 spiritual beings (Irenaeus, Adversus Haereses, 1.24); it 
is unclear what to make of Irenaeus' use of the term archon, which may 
simply mean "ruler" in this context. The role and function of Abraxas for 


Basilideans is not clear. 


The word Abraxas was engraved on certain antique gemstones, called on that 
account Abraxas stones, which may have been used as amulets or charms by 


Gnostic groups. In popular culture, Abraxas is sometimes considered the 


name of a god who incorporated both Good and evil (god and demiurge) in 
one entity, and therefore representing the monotheistic god, singular, but 


(unlike, for example, the Christian God) not omnibenevolent. (See Hermann 


Hesse's Demian, and Carl Jung's Seven Sermons to the Dead.) Opinions 


abound on Abraxas, who in recent centuries has been claimed to be both an 


AKYACAZ 
CAKANO 


Egyptian god and a demon, sometimes even being associated with the dual 


nature of Satan/Lucifer. 


The above information relates to interpretations of ancient amulets and to 


reports of Christian heresy hunters, which are not always clear. Engraving from an Abraxas stone. 


Actual ancient Gnostic texts from the Nag Hammadi Library, such as the Coptic Gospel of the Egyptians, refer to 


Abraxas as an Aeon dwelling with Sophia and other Aeons of the Spiritual Fullness in the light of the luminary 
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Eleleth. In several texts, the luminary Eleleth is the last of the luminaries (Spiritual Lights) that come forward, and it 
is the Aeon Sophia, associated with Eleleth, who encounters darkness and becomes involved in the chain of events 
that leads to the Demiurge and Archon's rule of this world, and the salvage effort that ensues. As such, the role of 
Aeons of Eleleth, including Abraxas, Sophia, and others, pertains to this outer border of the Divine Fullness that 
encounters the ignorance of the world of Lack and interacts to rectify the error of ignorance in the world of 


materiality. 


Words like or similar to Abraxas or Abrasax also appear in the Greek Magical Papyri. There are similarities and 
differences between such figures in reports about Basiledes' teaching, in the larger magical traditions of the 
Graeco-Roman world, in the classic ancient Gnostic texts such as the Gospel of the Egyptians, and in later magical 


and esoteric writings. 


The Swiss psychologist Carl Jung wrote a short Gnostic treatise in 1916 called Seven Sermons to the Dead, which 


called Abraxas a God higher than the Christian God and Devil, that combines all opposites into one Being. 
Aeon 


In many Gnostic systems, the eons are the various emanations of the superior God, who is also known by such 
names as the One, the Monad, Aion teleos (Greek: "The Complete Fon"), needed] Bythos (Greek: Bu@oc, 
‘Depth’ or 'profundity'), Proarkhe (Greek: zooagọyxn, "Before the Beginning’), HE Arkhe (Greek: 7 &ọxń, 'The 
Beginning’), Ennoia (Greek: "Thought") of the Light or Sige (Greek: Svyn, "Silence"). From this first being, also an 
zon, a series of different emanations occur, beginning in certain Gnostic texts with the hermaphroditic Barbelo, from 
which successive pairs of aeons emanate, often in male-female pairings called syzygies; the numbers of these 
pairings varied from text to text, though some identify their number as being thirty. The aeons as a totality constitute 
the pleroma, the "region of light". The lowest regions of the pleroma are closest to the darkness; that is, the physical 


citation neede. 
world.! | 


Two of the most commonly paired eons were Jesus and Sophia (Greek: "Wisdom"); the latter refers to Jesus as her 
"consort" in A Valentinian Exposition. Sophia, emanating without her partner, resulting in the production of the 
Demiurge (Greek: lit. "public builder"), who is also referred to as Yaldabaoth and variations thereof in some Gnostic 
texts. This creature is concealed outside the Pleroma; in isolation, and thinking itself alone, it creates materiality and 
a host of co-actors, referred to as archons. The demiurge is responsible for the creation of mankind; trapping 
elements of the Pleroma stolen from Sophia inside human bodies. In response, the Godhead emanates two savior 
zons, Christ and the Holy Spirit, Christ then embodies itself in the form of Jesus, in order to be able to teach man 


how to achieve gnosis, by which they may return to the Pleroma. 
Archon 


In late antiquity some variants of Gnosticism used the term Archon to refer to several servants of the demiurge. In 
this context they may be seen as having the roles of the angels and demons of the Old Testament. 

According to Origen's Contra Celsum, a sect called the Ophites posited the existence of seven archons, beginning 
with Iadabaoth or Ialdabaoth, who created the six that follow: Iao, Sabaoth, Adonaios, Elaios, Astaphanos and 


Horaios. Similarly to the Mithraic Kronos and Vedic Narasimha, a form of Vishnu, Ialdabaoth had a head of a lion. 


Demiurge 
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The term Demiurge derives from the Latinized form of the Greek term 
démiourgos, Syuovpyog (literally "public or skilled worker"), and refers to 
an entity responsible for the creation of the physical universe and the physical 
aspect of humanity. The term démiourgos occurs in a number of other 
religious and philosophical systems, most notably Platonism. Moral 
judgements of the demiurge vary from group to group within the broad 
category of Gnosticism— such judgements usually correspond to each 
group's judgement of the status of materiality as being inherently evil, or else 
merely flawed and as good as its passive constituent matter allows. In 


Gnosticism the Demiurge, creator of the material world, was not God but the 


Archon. PS 
As Plato does, Gnosticism presents a distinction between a supranatural, A lion-faced deity found on a Gnostic 
unknowable reality and the sensible materiality of which the demiurge is gem in Bernard de Montfaucon's 


creator. However, in contrast to Plato, several systems of Gnostic thought Lonnquite erplqueeetreprésenige:en 
figures may be a depiction of the 


present the Demiurge as antagonistic to the Supreme God: his act of creation Demireé however, cf. Mithiaic Zervañ 
either in unconscious and fundamentally flawed imitation of the divine Akarana l 

model, or else formed with the malevolent intention of entrapping aspects of 

the divine in materiality. Thus, in such systems, the Demiurge acts as a solution to the problem of evil. In the 
Apocryphon of John (several versions of which are found in the Nag Hammadi library), the Demiurge has the name 


"Yaltabaoth", and proclaims himself as God: 


"Now the archon who is weak has three names. The first name is Yaltabaoth, the second is Saklas, and the 
third is Samael. And he is impious in his arrogance which is in him. For he said, 'I am God and there is no 


other God beside me,' for he is ignorant of his strength, the place from which he had come. „[99] 


"Samael", in the Judeo-Christian tradition, refers to the evil angel of death, and corresponds to the Christian demon 


[citation needed] Literally 


of that name, one second only to Satan. it can mean "blind god" or "god of the blind" in 


Aramaic (Syriac sem ‘a-’el); another alternative title is "Saklas", Aramaic for "fool" (Syriac sækla "the foolish one"). 


Gnostic myth recounts that Sophia (Greek, literally meaning "wisdom"), the Demiurge's mother and a partial aspect 
of the divine Pleroma or "Fullness", desired to create something apart from the divine totality, and without the 
receipt of divine assent. In this abortive act of separate creation, she gave birth to the monstrous Demiurge and, 
being ashamed of her deed, she wrapped him in a cloud and created a throne for him within it. The Demiurge, 
isolated, did not behold his mother, nor anyone else, and thus concluded that only he himself existed, being ignorant 


of the superior levels of reality that were his birthplace. 


The Gnostic myths describing these events are full of intricate nuances portraying the declination of aspects of the 
divine into human form; this process occurs through the agency of the Demiurge who, having stolen a portion of 
power from his mother, sets about a work of creation in unconscious imitation of the superior Pleromatic realm. 
Thus Sophia's power becomes enclosed within the material forms of humanity, themselves entrapped within the 
material universe: the goal of Gnostic movements was typically the awakening of this spark, which permitted a 
return by the subject to the superior, non-material realities that were its primal source. (See Sethian 


Gnosticism saver needed| 
Gnosis 


The word "Gnosticism" is a modern construction, though based on an antiquated linguistic expression: it comes from 
the Greek word meaning "knowledge", gnosis (yv@ouc). However, gnosis itself refers to a very specialised form of 


knowledge, deriving both from the exact meaning of the original Greek term and its usage in Platonist philosophy. 


Ancient Greek was capable of discerning between several different forms of knowing. These different forms may be 


described in English as being propositional knowledge, indicative of knowledge acquired indirectly through the 
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reports of others or otherwise by inference (such as "I know of George Bush" or "I know Berlin is in Germany"), and 
empirical knowledge acquired by direct participation or acquaintance (such as "I know George Bush personally" or 


"I know Berlin, having visited"). 


Gnosis (yv@ouc) refers to knowledge of the second kind. Therefore, in a religious context, to be "Gnostic" should be 
understood as being reliant not on knowledge in a general sense, but as being specially receptive to mystical or 
esoteric experiences of direct participation with the divine. Indeed, in most Gnostic systems the sufficient cause of 
salvation is this "knowledge of" ("acquaintance with") the divine. This is commonly identified with a process of 
inward "knowing" or self-exploration, comparable to that encouraged by Plotinus (c. 205 — 270 AD). This is what 
helps separate Gnosticism from proto-orthodox views, where the orthodox views are considered to be 
superficial!!! The inadequate take then requires a correct form of interpretation. With "gnosis" comes a fuller 
insight that is considered to be more spiritual. Greater recognition of the deeper spiritual meanings of doctrines, 
scriptures, and rituals are obtained with this insight. However, as may be seen, the term "gnostic" also had precedent 
usage in several ancient philosophical traditions, which must also be weighed in considering the very subtle 


implications of its appellation to a set of ancient religious groups. 
Monad 


In many Gnostic systems (and heresiologies), God is known as the Monad, the One, The Absolute, Aion teleos (The 
Perfect Zon), Bythos (Depth or Profundity, Bu0oc), Proarkhe (Before the Beginning, mpoapyn), and HE Arkhe 
(The Beginning, ù Gpxn). God is the high source of the pleroma, the region of light. The various emanations of God 


are called zons. 


Within certain variations of Gnosticism, especially those inspired by Monoimus, the Monad was the highest God 


which created lesser gods, or elements (similar to eons). 


According to Hippolytus, this view was inspired by the Pythagoreans, who called the first thing that came into 
existence the Monad, which begat the dyad, which begat the numbers, which begat the point, begetting lines, etc. 
This was also clarified in the writings of Plato, Aristotle and Plotinus. This teaching being largely Neopythagorean 


via Numenius as well. 


This Monad is the spiritual source of everything that emanates the pleroma, and could be contrasted to the dark 


Demiurge (Yaldabaoth) that controls matter. 


The Sethian cosmogony as most famously contained in the Apocryphon ("Secret book") of John describes an 
unknown God, very similar to the orthodox apophatic theology, although very different from the orthodox credal 
teachings that there is one such god who is identified also as creator of heaven and earth. In describing the nature of 
a creator god associated with Biblical texts, orthodox theologians often attempt to define God through a series of 
explicit positive statements, themselves universal but in the divine taken to their superlative degrees: he is 
omniscient, omnipotent and truly benevolent. The Sethian conception of the most hidden transcendent God is, by 
contrast, defined through negative theology: he is immovable, invisible, intangible, ineffable; commonly, "he" is 
seen as being hermaphroditic, a potent symbol for being, as it were, "all-containing". In the Apocryphon of John, this 
god is good in that it bestows goodness. After the apophatic statements, the process of the Divine in action are used 


to describe the effect of such a god. 


An apophatic approach to discussing the Divine is found throughout gnosticism, Vedanta, and Platonic and 


Aristotelian theology as well. It is also found in some Judaic sources. 
Pleroma 


Pleroma (Greek nànpwua) generally refers to the totality of God's powers. The term means fullness, and is used in 
Christian theological contexts: both in Gnosticism generally, and in Colossians 2:9. 


Gnosticism holds that the world is controlled by evil archons, one of whom is the demiurge, the deity of the Old 


Testament who holds the human spirit captive. 
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The heavenly pleroma is the center of divine life, a region of light "above" (the term is not to be understood 
spatially) our world, occupied by spiritual beings such as aeons (eternal beings) and sometimes archons. Jesus is 
interpreted as an intermediary aeon who was sent from the pleroma, with whose aid humanity can recover the lost 


knowledge of the divine origins of humanity. The term is thus a central element of Gnostic cosmology. 


Pleroma is also used in the general Greek language and is used by the Greek Orthodox church in this general form 
since the word appears under the book of Colossians. Proponents of the view that Paul was actually a gnostic, such 
as Elaine Pagels of Princeton University, view the reference in Colossians as something that was to be interpreted in 
the gnostic sense. 

Sophia 

In Gnostic tradition, the term Sophia (Zogia, Greek for "wisdom") refers to the final and lowest emanation of God. 
In most if not all versions of the gnostic myth, Sophia births the demiurge, who in turn brings about the creation of 
materiality. The positive or negative depiction of materiality thus resides a great deal on mythic depictions of 
Sophia's actions. She is occasionally referred to by the Hebrew equivalent of Achamoth (this is a feature of Ptolemy's 


version of the Valentinian gnostic myth). Jewish Gnosticism with a focus on Sophia was active by pentane needed] 


Almost all gnostic systems of the Syrian or Egyptian type taught that the universe began with an original, 
unknowable God, referred to as the Parent or Bythos, as the Monad by Monoimus, or the first Aeon by still other 
traditions. From this initial unitary beginning, the One spontaneously emanated further Aeons, pairs of progressively 
"lesser" beings in sequence. The lowest of these pairs were Sophia and Christ. The Aeons together made up the 
Pleroma, or fullness, of God, and thus should not be seen as distinct from the divine, but symbolic abstractions of the 


divine nature. 
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Theurgy (from Greek @govgyia) describes the practice of rituals, sometimes seen as magical in nature, performed 
with the intention of invoking the action or evoking the presence of one or more gods, especially with the goal of 


uniting with the divine, achieving henosis, and perfecting oneself. 


Definitions 


e Proclus (c. 480): theurgy is "a power higher than all human wisdom embracing the blessings of divination, the 
purifying powers of initiation and in a word all the operations of divine possession”!!! 
e Keith Thomas: “Spiritual magic or theurgy was based on the idea that one could reach God in an ascent up the 
scale of creation made possible by a rigorous course of prayer, fasting and devotional preparation.” 
e Anne Sheppard: “Theurgy, the religious magic practised by the later Neoplatonists, has been commonly regarded 
as the point at which Neoplatonism degenerates into magic, superstition and irrationalism. A superficial glance at 
the ancient lives of the Neoplatonists, and in particular at Eunapius’ Lives of the Sophists, reveals a group of 
people interested in animating statues, favoured with visions of gods and demons, and skilled in rain-making”*! 
e Pierre A. Riffard: “Theurgy is a type of magic. It consists of a set of magical practices performed to evoke 
beneficent spirits in order to see them or know them or in order to influence them, for instance by forcing them to 


animate a statue, to inhabit a human being (such as a medium), or to disclose mysteries.” 


Neoplatonism 


Theurgy means 'divine-working'. The first recorded use of the term is found in the mid-second century neo-Platonist 
work, the Chaldean Oracles (Fragment 153 des Places (Paris, 1971): 'For the theourgof do not fall under the 
fate-governed herd’). 5! The source of Western theurgy can be found in the philosophy of late Neoplatonists, 
especially Iamblichus. In late Neoplatonism, the spiritual Universe is regarded as a series of emanations from the 
One. From the One emanated the Divine Mind (Nous) and in turn from the Divine Mind emanated the World Soul 
(Psyche). Neoplatonists insisted that the One is absolutely transcendent and in the emanations nothing of the higher 


was lost or transmitted to the lower, which remained unchanged by the lower emanations. 
Although the Neoplatonists are considered polytheists, they embraced a form of monism. 
For Plotinus, and Iamblichus' teachers Anatolius and Porphyry, the emanations are as follows: 


° To En (tó ëv), The One: Deity without quality, sometimes called The Good. 

e Nous (Novc), Mind: The Universal consciousness, from which proceeds 

e Psyché (Wvyn), Soul: Including both individual and world soul, leading finally to 
e Physis (Pvouc), Nature. 


Plotinus urged contemplations for those who wished to perform theurgy, the goal of which was to reunite with The 
Divine (called henosis). Therefore, his school resembles a school of meditation or contemplation. Iamblichus of 
Calcis (Syria), a student of Porphyry (who was himself a student of Plotinus) taught a more ritualized method of 
theurgy that involved invocation and religious, as well as magical, ritual.!©! famblichus believed theurgy was an 
imitation of the gods, and in his major work, On the Egyptian Mysteries, he described theurgic observance as 


"ritualized cosmogony" that endowed embodied souls with the divine responsibility of creating and preserving the 
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cosmos. 


Iamblichus' analysis was that the transcendent cannot be grasped with mental contemplation because the 
transcendent is supra-rational. Theurgy is a series of rituals and operations aimed at recovering the transcendent 
essence by retracing the divine 'signatures' through the layers of being.” Education is important for comprehending 
the scheme of things as presented by Aristotle, Plato and Pythagoras but also by the Chaldaean Oracles.!®! The 
theurgist works ‘like with like’: at the material level, with physical symbols; at the higher level, with mental and 
purely spiritual practices. Starting with correspondences of the divine in matter, the theurgist eventually reaches the 


level where the soul's inner divinity unites with The Divine.!?! 


Emperor Julian 


The Emperor Julian the Apostate (332-363), embraced Neoplatonic philosophy and worked to replace Christianity 
with a version of Neoplatonic paganism. Because of his death and the hold mainstream Christianity had over the 
empire at the time, this was ultimately unsuccessful, but he did produce several works of philosophy and theology, 
including a popular hymn to the sun. In his theology, Helios, the sun, was the ideal example of the perfection of the 


gods and light, a symbol of divine emanation. He also held the mother goddess Cybele in high esteem. 


Julian favored ritual theurgy, with an emphasis on sacrifice and prayer. He was heavily influenced by the ideas of 


Tamblichus. 


Esoteric Christian theurgy 


Esoteric Christianity accepts theurgy as a tradition that could greatly benefit a person. The main feat of Esoteric 
Christianity is to learn the mysteries of God (see Raziel) and to rise to higher consciousness. Theurgy, in the esoteric 
tradition, using this knowledge to heighten one's own spiritual nature." In Esoteric Christianity, theurgy usually is 
the practice of trying to gain the knowledge and conversation of one's Higher Self, or Inner God, to teach one 
spiritual truths and wisdom from God that one couldn't learn from man (see Alchemy, Kabbalah, and 
Theosophy) .!“@“™" needed) Some branches of Esoteric Christianity hold that if an Esoteric Christian, Rosicrucian, or 
Theosophist practices it, he or she could potentially rise to the degree of Magus, or Adept. In a traditional and 
magical sense, Theurgy is seen as the opposite of Goetia, even though many argue that they overlap each other. H 
Some organizations, such as The Hermetic Order of the Golden Dawn claim to teach a type of theurgy that would 
help one ascend spiritually as well as understand the true nature of the self and its relation to the Divine and the 
Universe. The Golden Dawn has a somewhat significant historical following and influence;!!”! while it is held that 
many theurgists are usually solitary practitioners and seek the divine light alone through ritual and inner spiritual and 


psychological equilibration 13) 


Jewish theurgy 


Following a pattern very similar to the Neoplatonists!“4“” meets} 


, the Medieval Jewish mystical tradition of 
Kabbalah developed the concept that the Universe is regarded as a series of emanations from the Godhead, namely, 
the 10 sephirot. It is said that God created the world using the sephirot, pouring Divinity into creation through these 
"vessels," which also have personality traits. The highest sephirah, Kether, holds the most divine light and is the least 
accessible to humanity. The lowest sephirah, Malkuth, is still higher than matter itself, so the parallel with 
Neoplatonism is not complete, but Malkuth is considered that aspect of God that can be perceived in the material 


world. It is also known as the Shekhinah. 


For the Kabbalist, God is a single oneness, not separate "gods". The teaching avoids polytheism by insisting that the 
sephirot are not to be prayed to, but rather, to be meditated on and experienced as manifestations of how God acts in 
the world. They are envisioned as arranged in three columns, in a pattern called the Tree of Life. By meditating on 


the sephirot and praying for their unification, Kabbalists seek the theurgic goal of healing a shattered world. 
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For Kabbalists, the sephirot are as follows: Kether (Crown); Chokmah (Wisdom); Binah (Understanding); Chesed 
(Loving kindness); Geburah (Strength); Tiphareth (Beauty); Netzach (Endurance); Hod (Glory); Yesod 
(Foundation); and Malkuth (Kingdom or Sovereignty). 
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Henosis is also a synonym of Bulbophyllum, a genus of orchid. 
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Henosis (Ancient Greek: évwouc) is the word for mystical "oneness," "union," or "unity" in classical Greek. 


In Platonism, and especially Neoplatonism, the goal of Henosis "unity, oneness" is union with what is fundamental 
in reality: the One (To Ev), the Source or Monad." 


The Neoplatonic concept has precedents in the Greek mystery religions!”! 


as well as parallels in Oriental 
philosophies.®! It is further developed in the Corpus Hermeticum, in Christian theology, soteriology and mysticism 


and is an important factor in the historical development of monotheism during Late Antiquity. 


Usage in Classical Texts and Lexicon definition 


The term is relatively common in classical texts, and has the meaning of "union" or "unity" 4 


Divine Work 


To get closest to the Monad, One, each individual must engage in divine work (theurgy) according to Iamblichus of 
Chalcis. This divine work can be defined as each individual dedicating their lives to making the created world and 
mankind's relationship to it, and one another, better. This is done by living a virtuous life seeking after one's 
Magnum opus. Under the teachings of Iamblichus (see the Egyptian Mysteries), one goes through a series of theurgy 


or rituals that unites the initiate to the Monad. These rituals mimic the ordering of the chaos of the Universe into the 
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material world or cosmos. They also mimic the actions of the demiurge as the creator of the material world. 


The cosmos and order 


Each individual as a microcosm reflects the gradual ordering of the universe referred to as the macrocosm. In 
mimicking the demiurge (divine mind), one unites with The One or Monad. Thus the process of unification, of "The 
Being," and "The One," is called Henosis. The culmination of Henosis is deification. Deification here making each 
man a god by unifying the concept of an external creator with themselves as creators, builders, craftmen of their own 
lives (one's life as their greatest work, their magnum opus), understanding the interdependence between the macro 
and microcosmic as the source of their activities. The divine unity here is a linear modalistic emanation i.e. Monad, 
Dyad, Triad, etc. 


Fate and Destiny 


As is specified in the writings of Plotinus on Henology, >!!! 


the highest stage of deification is tabula rasa, or a blank 
state where the individual may grasp or merge with The Source (or The One, this process being henosis or 
unity). "IS This absolute simplicity means that the nous or the person is then dissolved, completely absorbed back 
into the monad. Here within the Enneads of Plotinus the monad can be referred to as the Good above the 


PIO] The monad or dunamis (force) is of one singular expression (the will or the one is the good) all is 


demiurge. 
contained in the Monad and the Monad is all (pantheism). All division is reconciled in the one, the final stage before 
reaching singularity, called duality (dyad), is completely reconciled in the Monad, Source or One (see monism). As 
the one, source or substance of all things the monad is all encompassing. As infinite and indeterminate all is 
reconciled in the dunamis or one. It is the demiurge or second emanation that is the nous in Plotinus. It is the 
demiurge (creator, action, energy) or nous that "perceives" and therefore causes the force (potential or One) to 
manifest as energy, or the dyad called the material world. Nous as being, being and perception (intellect) manifest 


what is called soul (World Soul)!!! 


Modalism 


Henosis for Plotinus was defined in his works as a reversing of the ontological process of consciousness via 
meditation (in the Western mind to uncontemplate) toward no thought (Nous or demiurge) and no division (dyad) 
within the individual (being). Plotinus words his teachings to reconcile not only Plato with Aristotle but also various 
World religions that he had personal contact with during his various travels. Plotinus' works have an ascetic 
character in that they reject matter as an illusion (non-existent). Matter was strictly treated as immanent, with matter 
as essential to its being, having no true or transcendential character or essence, substance or ousia. This approach is 


called philosophical Idealism. !!7! 


Divine unity by return 


In Neoplatonic henology the individual is absorbed back into the primordial substance which is the substance (ousia) 
of all things, the uncaused cause. At the point of unity individuals become energy, and are then further reduced to 
force, potential (once they are stripped of their person, nous); the energy of individuals is then returned to the infinite 
non-sentient force—the Source or One—and reamalgamated back into the Universe.!!3! The process then starts again 
and brings another part of the universe into line with the Monad (see Pantheism), 4/05] Hence the demiurge or 
creator is treated as an intrinsic (immanence) concept. The creator as category as divine mind, is the mind, therefore 
not outside the mind and is a construct called consciousness (nous) and does not objectively exist (per se). As nous 
or consciousness is but energy, activity in force. The actualization of things in potential. Potential can be called 
space, time as indeterminate, infinite, never ending. The demiurge or nous is the first sentience, a reflective duality 


that in the process of perpetual recurrence is man, himself. The monad, source or one is force, potential or dunamis it 
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is the irrational or indeterminate vitality and is as irrational non-sentient. It is the substance of all things and that in 


its rich infinitiness reflected back on itself causing the demiurge, dyad, nous, as reflection or consciousness. "©! 


Within the works of Iamblichus, The One and reconciliation of division can be obtained through the process of 
theurgy. By mimicking the demiurge, the individual is returned to the cosmos to implement the will of the divine 
mind. Iamblichus used the rituals of the mystery religions to perform rituals on the individual to unite their outer and 


inner person. Thus one without conflict internal or external is united (henosis) and is The One (hen). 


Neoplatonism here is taking the concept of primordial unity (henosis) as rational and deterministic, emanating from 
indeterminism an uncaused cause. Since consciousness is an emanation it is not created nor is a caused cause per se. 
Unity (henosis) is no longer strictly rationalization (reconciliation) of man with being and becoming (ontology) but 


in the works of Neoplatonism considered also, salvation (soteriology). 
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e http://www.theurgia.org - Site primarily devoted to the late antique hieratic praxis of Theurgy. 

e http://www.goddess-athena.org/Encyclopedia/Friends/Iamblichus/index.htm 

e On the Mysteries (http://www.theurgia.org/taylor_on_the_mysteries.html) Online edition of Thomas Taylor's 
translation at theurgia.org (http://www. theurgia.org) 

e http://www.esotericarchives.com/oracle/iambl_th.htm - Online copy of On the Egyptian Mysteries (not public 


domain). 


Merkabah mysticism 


Merkabah/Merkavah mysticism (or Chariot mysticism) is a school 
of early Jewish mysticism, c. 100 BCE - 1000 CE, centered on visions 


1 A or in the 


such as those found in the Book of Ezekiel chapter 
hekhalot ("palaces") literature, concerning stories of ascents to the 
heavenly palaces and the Throne of God. The main corpus of the 
Merkabah literature was composed in Israel in the period 200-700 CE, 
although later references to the Chariot tradition can also be found in 
the literature of the Chassidei Ashkenaz in the Middle Ages. H A major 


text in this tradition is the Maaseh Merkabah (Works of the Chariot).”! 


Copy of Matthäus Merian's engraving of 
Ezekiel's vision (1670). 


Etymology 


The noun merkabah "thing to ride in, cart" is derived from the consonantal root r-k-b with general meaning "to ride". 
The word "chariot" is found 44 times in the Masoretic text of the Hebrew Bible - most of them referring to normal 
chariots on earth and although the concept of the Merkabah is associated with Ezekiel's vision (1:4-26 “h, the word 


isn't explicitly written in Ezekiel 10] 


However, when left untranslated in English the Hebrew term merkabah (Hebrew: 722713 ,23773, and NAJN) relates 
to the throne-chariot of God in prophetic visions. It is most closely associated with the vision in Ezekiel chapter 1 of 
the four-wheeled vehicle driven by four hayyot ("living creatures"), each of which has four wings“! and the four 


faces of a man, lion, ox, and eagle (or vulture). 
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Ezekiel's vision of the chariot 


According to the verses in Ezekiel and its attendant 
commentaries, his vision consists of a chariot made of 
many heavenly beings driven by the "Likeness of a 
Man." The base structure of the chariot is composed of 
four beings. These beings are called the "living 
creatures" (Hebrew: NYT hayyot or khayyot). The 
bodies of the creatures are "like that of a human being", 
but each of them has four faces, corresponding to the 
four directions the chariot can go (East, South, North 


‘Tiyeniodb pti 
and West). The faces are that of a man, a lion, an ox Ezekiel's Wheel in St. John the Baptist Church in Kratovo, 


(later changed to a cherub in Ezekiel 10:14 TH and an Macedonia. Fresco from 19th century. 

eagle. Astrologically they are Aquarius (Air), Leo 

(Fire), Taurus (Earth) and Scorpio (Water). Since there are four angels and each has four faces, there are a total of 
sixteen faces. Each "Hayyot" angel also has four wings. Two of these wings spread across the length of the chariot 
and connected with the wings of the angel on the other side. This created a sort of 'box' of wings that formed the 
perimeter of the chariot. With the remaining two wings, each angel covered its own body. Below, but not attached to 
the feet of the "Hayyot" angels are other angels that are shaped like wheels. These wheel angels, which are described 
as "a wheel inside of a wheel", are called "Ophanim" 01518 (lit. wheels, cycles or ways). These wheels are not 
directly under the chariot, but are nearby and along its perimeter. The angel with the face of the man is always on the 
east side and looks up at the "Likeness of a Man" that drives the chariot. The "Likeness of a Man" sits on a throne 
made of sapphire. 


The Bible later makes mention of a third type of angel found in the Merkabah called "Seraphim" (lit. "burning") 
angels. These angels appear like flashes of fire continuously ascending and descending. These "Seraphim" angels 
powered the movement of the chariot. In the hierarchy of these angels, "Seraphim" are the highest, that is, closest to 
God, followed by the "Hayyot", which are followed by the "Ophanim." The chariot is in a constant state of motion, 
and the energy behind this movement runs according to this hierarchy. The movement of the "Ophanim" is 
controlled by the "Living creatures" while the movement of the "Hayyot" is controlled by the "Seraphim". The 
movement of all the angels of the chariot are controlled by the "Likeness of a Man" on the Throne. 


Early Jewish merkabah mysticism 


Jewish Mysticism 


$a. 


. V 
. t 
i e [8] 


Mark Verman has distinguished four periods in early Jewish mysticism, developing from Isaiah's and Ezekiel's 


visions of the Throne/Chariot, to later extant merkabah mysticism texts:P! 


1. 800-500 BCE, mystical elements in Prophetic Judaism such as Ezekiel's chariot 
2. Beginning c.530s BCE, especially 300-100 BCE, Apocalyptic literature mysticism 
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3. Beginning c.100 BCE, especially 0-130s CE, early Rabbinic merkabah mysticism referred to briefly in exoteric 


Rabbinic literature such as the Pardes ascent; also related to early Christian mysticism 
4. c.0-200 CE, continuing till c.1000 CE, merkabah mystical ascent accounts in the esoteric Merkabah-Hekhalot 


literature 


Rabbinic commentary 


Tomb of Rabbi Yohanan ben Zakai in 


Tiberias 


The earliest Rabbinic merkabah commentaries were exegetical expositions of 
the prophetic visions of God in the heavens, and the divine retinue of angels, 
hosts, and heavenly creatures surrounding God. The earliest evidence 
suggests that merkabah homiletics did not give rise to ascent experiences - as 
one rabbinic sage states: "Many have expounded upon the merkabah without 


ever seeing it." 


One mention of the merkabah in the Talmud notes the importance of the 
passage: "A great issue—the account of the merkavah; a small issue—the 
discussions of Abaye and Rava [famous Talmudic sages].""/] The sages Rabbi 
Yochanan Ben Zakkai (d. ca. 80 CE) and later, Rabbi Akiva (d. 135) were 


deeply involved in merkabah exegesis. Rabbi Akiva and his contemporary Rabbi Ishmael ben Elisha are most often 


the protagonists of later merkabah ascent literature. 


Prohibition against study 


Talmud on the Knesset Menorah. 


References in rabbinic Talmud and 
Midrash to merkabah mysticism are 


brief, avoiding explanation. 


chapters, after which, subject to the approval of the teacher, the pupil read to the end of the chapter, 


The Talmudic interdictions concerning merkabah speculation are numerous 
and widely held. Discussions concerning the merkabah were limited to only 
the most worthy sages, and admonitory legends are preserved about the 
dangers of overzealous speculation concerning the merkabah. 


For example, the secret doctrines might not be discussed in public: "Seek not 
out the things that are too hard for thee, neither search the things that are above 
thy strength. But what is commanded thee, think thereupon with reverence; for 
it is not needful for thee to see with thine eyes the things that are in secret. "l8! 
It must be studied only by exemplary scholars: "Ma'aseh Bereshit must not be 
explained before two, nor Ma'aseh Merkabah before one, unless he be wise 
and understands it by himself," !”! Further commentary notes that the 
chapter-headings of Ma'aseh Merkabah may be taught, as was done by Rabbi 
Hiyya. According to Yer. Hagigah ii. 1, the teacher read the headings of the 
[10] although 


Rabbi Zera said that even the chapter-headings might be communicated only to a person who was head of a school 


and was cautious in temperament. 


According to Rabbi Ammi, the secret doctrine might be entrusted only to one who possessed the five qualities 


enumerated in Isaiah 3:3 H51 (being experienced in any of five different professions requiring good judgement), and 


a certain age is, of course, necessary. When R. Johanan wished to initiate R. Eliezer in the Ma'aseh Merkabah, the 


latter answered, "I am not yet old enough." A boy who recognized the meaning of Dawn (Ezekiel 1:4 (161) was 


consumed by fire (Hagigah 13b), and the perils connected with the unauthorized discussion of these subjects are 
often described (Hagigah ii. 1; Shab. 80b).! 
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Jewish development 


Beyond the rabbinic community, Jewish apocalyptists also engaged in 
visionary exegeses concerning the divine realm and the divine creatures which 
are remarkably similar to the rabbinic material. A small number of texts 
unearthed at Qumran indicate that the Dead Sea community also engaged in 
merkabah exegesis. Recently uncovered Jewish mystical texts also evidence a 


deep affinity with the rabbinic merkabah homilies. 


The merkabah homilies eventually consisted of detailed descriptions of 


multiple layered heavens (usually Seven Heavens), often guarded over by 
Later Medieval Kabbalah on the angels, and encircled by flames and lightning. The highest heaven contains 


Knesset Menorah. Postar: smilarto seven palaces (hekhalot), and in the innermost palace resides a supreme divine 


earlier "descenders of merkabah", head 


between knees: also mentioned inthe image (God's Glory or an angelic image) seated on a throne, surrounded by 


Talmud. awesome hosts who sing God's praise. 

When these images were combined with an actual mystical experiential motif 
of individual ascent (paradoxically called "descent" in most texts, Yordei Merkabah, "descenders of the chariot", 
perhaps describing inward contemplation) and union is not precisely known. By inference, contemporary historians 
of Jewish mysticism usually date this development to the third century CE. Again, there is a significant dispute 
among historians over whether these ascent and unitive themes were the result of some foreign, usually Gnostic, 


: : sae : uis MRS : citation neede 
influence, or a natural progression of religious dynamics within rabbinic Judaism! al 


Maaseh Merkabah 


Maaseh Merkabah (Working of the Chariot) is the modern name given to a Hekhalot text, discovered by scholar 
Gershom Scholem.!'!! Works of the Chariot dates from late Hellenistic period, after the end of the Second Temple 
period following the destruction of the Second Temple in 70 CEWikipedia:Disputed statement when the physical 
cult ceased to function. The idea of making a journey to the heavenly hekhal seems to be a kind of spiritualization of 
the pilgrimages to the earthly hekhal that were now no longer possible. It is a form of pre-Kabbalah Jewish 
mysticism that teaches both of the possibility of making a sublime journey to God and of the ability of man to draw 
down divine powers to earth; it seems to have been an esoteric movement that grew out of the priestly mysticism 


already evident in the Dead Sea Scrolls and some apocalyptic writings (see the studies by Rachel Elior) 17! 


Several movements in Jewish mysticism and, later, students of the Kabbalah have focused on these passages from 
Ezekiel, seeking underlying meaning and the secrets of Creation in what they argued was the metaphoric language of 


the verses. 


Due to the concern of some Torah scholars that misunderstanding these passages as literal descriptions of God's 
image might lead to blasphemy or idolatry, there was great opposition to studying this topic without the proper 
initiation. Jewish biblical commentaries emphasize that the imagery of the merkabah is not meant to be taken 
literally; rather the chariot and its accompanying angels are analogies for the various ways that God reveals himself 
in this world."'*! Hasidic philosophy and kabbalah discuss at length what each aspect of this vision represents in this 


world, and how the vision does not imply that God is made up of these forms. 


Jews customarily read the Biblical passages concerning the merkabah in the synagogue every year on the holiday of 
Shavuot, and the merkabah is also referenced in several places in traditional Jewish liturgy. 
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Hekhalot literature 


The main interests of Hekhalot literature are accounts of mystical ascents into heaven, divine visions, and the 
summoning and control of angels, usually for the purpose of gaining insight into Torah. The locus classicus for these 
practices is the biblical accounts of the Chariot vision of Ezekiel and the Temple vision of Isaiah (Chap. 6 20) It is 
from these, and from the many extra-canonical apocalyptic writings of heavenly visitations, that hekhalot literature 
emerges. Still, it is distinctive from both Qumran literature and apocalyptic writings for several reasons, chief among 
them being that hekhalot literature is not at all interested in eschatology, largely ignores the unique status of the 


priesthood, has little interest in fallen angels or demonology, and it "democratizes" the possibility of divine ascent. 


In their visions, these mystics would enter into the celestial realms and journey through the seven stages of mystical 
ascent: the Seven Heavens and seven throne rooms. Such a journey is fraught with great danger, and the adept must 
not only have made elaborate purification preparation, but must also know the proper incantations, seals and angelic 
names needed to get past the fierce angelic guards, as well as know how to navigate the various forces at work inside 


and outside the palaces. 


This heavenly ascent is accomplished by the recital of hymns, as well as the theurgic use of secret names of God 
which abound in the Hekhalot literature. The Hekalot Zutarti in particular is concerned with the secret names of God 


and their powers: 
This is His great name, with which Moses divided the great sea: 
2°25 V80 7B NO NID POT VO AAT Awa 


This is His great name which turned the waters into high walls: 


OSM TTI DOR 1772 wand Se TO8 N8 P18 DI Daw bgo Ody? DOD amo. 


At times, heavenly interlocutors will reveal divine secrets. In some texts, the mystic’s interest extends to the 
heavenly music and liturgy, usually connected with the angelic adorations mentioned in Isaiah 6:3. The mantra-like 
repetitive nature of the liturgies recorded in many of these compositions seems meant to encourage further ascent. 
The ultimate goal of the ascent varies from text to text. In some cases, it seems to be a visionary glimpse of God, to 
"Behold the King in His Beauty." Others hint at "enthronement," that the adept be accepted among the angelic 
retinue of God and be given an honored (god-like?) seat. One text actually envisions the successful pilgrim getting to 
sit in God's "lap." Scholars such as Peter Schaefer and Elliot Wolfson see an erotic theology implied in this kind of 
image, though it must be said sexual motifs, while present in highly attenuated forms, are few and far between if one 


surveys the full scope of the literature. 


Literary works related to the Hekhalot tradition that have survived in whole or in part include Hekhalot Rabbati (or 
Pirkei Hekhalot), Hekhalot Zutarti, 3rd Enoch (also known as "Hebrew Enoch"), and Maaseh Merkabah."'*! In 
addition there are many smaller and fragmentary manuscripts that seem to belong to this genre, but their exact 


relationship to Maaseh Merkabah mysticism and to each other is often not clear (Dennis, 2007, 199-120). 


Key texts 


The ascent texts are extant in four principal works, all redacted well after the third but certainly before the ninth 
century CE. They are: 1) Hekhalot Zutartey ("The Lesser Palaces"), which details an ascent of Rabbi Akiva; 2) 
Hekhalot Rabbati ("The Greater Palaces"), which details an ascent of Rabbi Ishmael; 3) Ma'aseh Merkabah 
("Account of the Chariot"), a collection of hymns recited by the "descenders" and heard during their ascent; and 4) 
Sepher Hekhalot ("Book of Palaces," also known as 3 Enoch), which recounts an ascent and divine transformation of 


the biblical figure Enoch into the archangel Metatron, as related by Rabbi Ishmael. 


A fifth work provides a detailed description of the Creator as seen by the "descenders" at the climax of their ascent. 
This work, preserved in various forms, is called Shi'ur Qomah ("Measurement of the Body"), and is rooted in a 
mystical exegesis of the Song of Songs, a book reputedly venerated by Rabbi Akiva. The literal message of the work 


was repulsive to those who maintained God's incorporeality; Maimonides (d. 1204) wrote that the book should be 
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erased and all mention of its existence deleted. 


While throughout the era of merkabah mysticism the problem of creation was not of paramount importance, the 
treatise Sefer Yetzirah ("Book of Creation") represents an attempted cosmogony from within a merkabah milieu. This 
text was probably composed during the seventh century, and evidence suggests Neoplatonic, Pythagoric, and Stoic 
influences. It features a linguistic theory of creation in which God creates the universe by combining the 22 letters of 


the Hebrew alphabet, along with emanations represented by the ten numerals, or sefirot. 


Hekhalot literature and "Four Entered Pardes" 


Moshe Idel, Gershom Scholem, Joseph Dan, and others have raised the 
natural question concerning the relationship between the "chambers" portion 
of the Hekhalot literature and the Babylonian Talmud's treatment of "The 
Work of the Chariot" in the presentation and analysis of such in the Gemara 
to tractate Hagigah of the Mishna. This portion of the Babylonian Talmud, 


which includes the famous "four entered pardes" material, runs from 12b-iv 


(wherein the Gemara's treatment of the "Work of Creation" flows into and 
becomes its treatment of "The Work of the Chariot") to and into 16a-i. [All 


Tomb of Rabbi Akiva in Tiberias, northern 


references are to the ArtScroll pagination. ] on 


By making use of the Rabbinically paradigmatic figures of Rabbi Akiva and 

Rabbi Ishmael in their writings, the generators of the Hekhalot literature, quite arguably, seem to be attempting to 
show some sort of connection between their writings and the Chariot/Throne study and practice of the Rabbinic 
Movement in the decades immediately following upon the destruction of the Temple. However, in both the 
Jerusalem Talmud and the Babylonian Talmud the major players in this Chariot/Throne endeavor are, clearly, Rabbi 
Akiva and Elisha ben Abuyah who is referred to as "Akher." Neither Talmud presents Rabbi Ishmael as a player in 
Merkabah study and practice. 


In the long study on these matters contained in "'The Written' as the Vocation of Conceiving Jewishly" [McGinley, J 
W; 2006] the hypothesis is offered and defended that "Rabbi Ishmael ben Elisha" (more often, simply "Rabbi 
Ishmael") is in fact a Rabbinically sanctioned cognomen for Elisha ben Abuyah who apostatized from the Rabbinic 
Movement. The argument is that through this indirection Rabbinic offialdom was able to integrate into the Gemaric 
give and take of argumentation and analysis the huge body of halakhic and hermeneutical teachings of this great 
Torah scholar without, however, honoring his equally significant apostasy. To be sure, in the accounting of this 
figure's mystical study and practice the pejorative (in context) "Akher" is used instead of "Rabbi Ishmael." This is 
because Elisha ben Abuyah's teachings under the heading of "The Work of the Chariot" came to be considered 
heretical in contrast to his halakhic and hermeneutical teachings which were generally admired—and whose weighty 
influence, in any case, could not be ignored. All of this indicates that the generators of the Hekhalot literature were 
indeed savvy in choosing "Rabbi Ishmael" as paradigmatic in their own writings as a means of relating their own 
endeavors to the mystical study and practices of the tannaim in the early decades following upon the destruction of 


the Temple. 


Both Akiva and the "Ishmaelic Akher" traded upon the "two-thrones"/"two-powers"-in-Heaven motif in their 
respective Merkabah-oriented undertakings. Akiva's version is memorialized in the Babylonian Gemara to tractate 
Hagigah at 14a-ii wherein Akiva puts forth the pairing of God and "David" in a messianic version of that mystical 
motif. Immediately after this Akivian "solution" to the puzzle of thrones referred to in Song of Songs and the two 


thrones spoken of in Daniel, Chapter 7 [23] 


, the text presents Akiva as being pressured—and then acquiescing to—a 
domesticated version of this twoness theme for the single Jewish God which would be acceptable to Rabbinic 
officialdom. The text offers Justice [din] and Charity [ts'daqqa] as the middot of God which are enthroned in 
Heaven. [Again, 14a-ii] Akher's non-Messianic and Metatron-oriented version of this 


"two-thrones"/"two-powers"-in-Heaven motif is discussed at length in the entry "Paradigmatia" of the 
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above-mentioned study. The generic point in all of this is that by the time of the final editing of the Mishna this 
whole motif (along with other dimensions of Merkabah-oriented study and practice) came to be severely discouraged 
by Rabbinic officialdom. Those who still pursued these kinds of things were marginalized by the Rabbinic 
Movement over the next several centuries becoming, in effect, a separate grouping responsible for the Hekhalot 


literature. 


In the "four-entered-pardes" section of this portion of the Babylonian Gemara on tractate Hagigah, it is the figure of 
Akiva who seems to be lionized. For of the four he is the only one presented who ascended and descended "whole." 
The other three were broken, one way or another: Ben Azzai dies soon after; Ben Zoma is presented as going insane; 
and worst of all, "Akher" apostatizes. This putative lionization of Rabbi Akiva occurs at 15b-vi-16a-i of our Gemara 


section. 


The merkabah in later Jewish interpretations 


Maimonides' explanation 


Maimonides' philosophical 12th Century work, Guide for the Perplexed is in part intended as an explanation of the 
passages Ma'aseh Bereshit and Ma'aseh Merkabah. In the third volume, Maimonides commences the exposition of 
the mystical passage of the mystic doctrines found in the merkabah passages, while justifying this "crossing of the 
line" from hints to direct instruction. Maimonides explains basic mystical concepts via the Biblical terms referring to 
Spheres, elements and Intelligences. In these chapters, however, there is still very little in terms of direct 


explanation." 


"We have frequently mentioned in this treatise the principle of our Sages "not to discuss the Maaseh 
Merkabah even in the presence of one pupil, except he be wise and intelligent; and then only the headings of 
the chapters are to be given to him." We must, therefore, begin with teaching these subjects according to the 
capacity of the pupil, and on two conditions, first, that he be wise, i.e., that he should have successfully gone 
through the preliminary studies, and secondly that he be intelligent, talented, clear-headed, and of quick 


perception, that is, "have a mind of his own", as our Sages termed it." 


—Guide for the Perplexed, ch. XXXIII 


The Four Worlds of Kabbalah 


EEEN 
A"K 
. Atziluth 
Beri'ah 
. Yetzirah 
Assiah 


Kabbalah relates the Merkabah vision of Ezekiel and the Throne vision of Isaiah (Isaiah 6:1-8) describing the seraph 
angels, to its comprehensive Four spiritual realms. The highest World, Atziluth ("Emanation"-Divine wisdom), is the 
realm of absolute Divine manifestation without self-awareness, metaphorically described in the vision as the likeness 
of a Man on the throne. The throne of sapphire is an etymological root in Kabbalah for the Sephirot divine powers. 
The second World, Beriah ("Creation"-Divine understanding), is the first independent root creation, the realm of the 
Throne,!!7! denoting God descending into Creation, as a king limits his true greatness and revealed posture when 
seated. The World of Beriah is the realm of the higher angels, the Seraphim (""burning" in ascent and descent as their 


understanding of God motivates self-annihilation). The third World, Yetzirah ("Formation"-Divine emotions), is the 
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realm of archetypal existence, the abode of the main Hayyot angels ("alive" with divine emotion). They are described 
with faces of a lion, ox and eagle, as their emotional nature is instinctive like animals, and they are the archetypal 
origins of creatures in this World. The lowest World, Assiah ("Action"-Divine rulership), is the realm guided by the 


lower channels of the Ophanim (humble "ways" in realised creation). 


The Rabbinic Talmud compares Ezekiel and Isaiah's visions of God's Chariot-Throne, noticing that Ezekiel gives a 
lengthy account of details, while Isaiah is very brief. It gives an exoteric explanation for this; Isaiah prophesised in 
the era of Solomon's Temple, Ezekiel's vision took place in the exile of Babylonian captivity. Rava states in the 
Babylonian Talmud that although Ezekiel describes the appearance of the throne of God, this is not because he had 
seen more than Isaiah, but rather because the latter was more accustomed to such visions; for the relation of the two 
prophets is that of a courtier to a peasant, the latter of whom would always describe a royal court more floridly than 
the former, to whom such things would be familiar.""®! Ezekiel, like all prophets except Moses, has beheld only a 


blurred reflection of the divine majesty, just as a poor mirror reflects objects only imperfectly”! 


The Kabbalistic account explains this difference in terms of the Four Worlds. All prophecy emanates from the divine 
chokhmah (wisdom) realm of Atziluth. However, in order to be perceived it descends to be enclothed in vessels of 
lower Worlds. Isaiah's prophecy saw the Merkabah in the World of Beriah divine understanding, restraining his 
explanation by realising the inadequacy of description. Ezekiel saw the Merkabah in the lower World of Yetzirah 


divine emotions, causing him to describe the vision in rapturous detail. 
The two visions also form the Kedushah Jewish daily liturgy: 


We will sanctify Thy name in the world even as they sanctify it in the highest heavens, as it is written by 
the hand of Thy prophet: "And they (the Seraphim) called one unto the other and said, Holy, holy, holy 
is the Lord of Hosts; the whole earth is full of His glory." (Isaiah 6:3) 

Those over against them (the Hayyot) say, Blessed: "Blessed be the glory of the Lord from His place." 
(Ezekiel 3:12) 

And in Thy holy words it is written, saying: "The Lord shall reign forever, thy God, O Zion, unto all 
generations; Hallelujah." (Psalms 146:10) 


According to the Kabbalistic explanation, the Seraphim (""burning" angels) in Beriah (divine understanding) realise 
their distance from the absolute divinity of Atziluth. Their call, "Holy", repeated three times, means removed or 
separated. This causes their "burning up" continual self-nullification, ascending to God and returning to their place. 
Their understanding realises instead that God's true purpose (glory) for creation is with lowly man. The lower 
Hayyot ("living" angels) in Yetzirah (divine emotions) say, "Blessed" (etymologically in Kabbalah "drawing down" 
blessing) be the glory...from "His (distant-unknown to them) place" of Atziluth. Though lower than the Seraphim, 
their emotional self-awareness has a superior advantage of powerful desire. This causes them to be able to draw 
down divine vitality from a higher source, the supreme realm of Atziluth, to lower creation and man. In Ezekiel's 


vision, the Hayyot have a central role in the merkabah's channeling of the divine flow in creation. 


Hasidic explanation 


Hasidic thought explains Kabbalah in terms of human psychology. Through this, the Merkabah is a multi-layered 


analogy that offers insight into the nature of man, the ecosystem, the world, and teaches self-refinement. 


The four Hayyot angels represent the basic archetypes that God used to create the current nature of the world. 
Ophanim, which means "ways", are the ways these archetypes combine to create actual entities that exist in the 
world. For instance, in the basic elements of the world, the lion represents fire, the ox/earth, the man/water, and the 
eagle/air. However, in practice, everything in the world is some combination of all four, and the particular 


combination of each element that exist in each thing are its particular Ophanim or ways. 
The 'Man on the throne’ in the vision of Ezekiel descriptively represents God, who is controlling everything that goes 
on in the world, and how all of the archetypes He set up should interact. The 'Man on the throne’, however, drives 


when the four angels connect their wings. This means that God will not be revealed to us by us looking at all four 
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elements (for instance) as separate and independent entities. However, when one looks at the way that earth, wind, 
fire and water (for instance) which all oppose each other are able to work together and coexist in complete harmony 
in the world, this shows that there is really a higher power (God) telling these elements how to act. 


This very lesson carries over to explain how the four basic groups of animals and the four basic archetypal 
philosophies and personalities reveal a higher, Godly source when one is able to read between the lines and see how 
these opposing forces can and do interact in harmony. A person should strive to be like a Merkaba, that is to say, he 
should realize all the different qualities, talents and inclinations he has (his angels). They may seem to contradict, but 
when one directs his life to a higher goal such as doing God's will he (the man on the chair driving the chariot) will 
see how they all can work together and even complement each other. Ultimately, we should strive to realize how all 
of the forces in the world, though they may seem to conflict, can unite when one knows how to use them all to fulfill 


a higher purpose; namely to serve God. 


Christianity 


According to Timo Eskola, early Christian theology and discourse was 
influenced by the Jewish Merkabah tradition. 7°! Similarly, Alan Segal 
and Daniel Boyarin regard Paul's accounts of his conversion 
experience and his ascent to the heavens as the earliest first person 
accounts we have of a Merkabah mystic in Jewish or Christian 
literature. Conversely, Timothy Churchill has argued that Paul's 


Damascus road encounter does not fit the pattern of Merkabah. 


In Christianity, the man, lion, ox, and eagle are used as symbols for the 
four evangelists (or gospel-writers), 77! and appear frequently in church 
decorations. These Creatures are called Zoë (or the Tetramorph), and 
surround the throne of God in Heaven, along with twenty-four elders 


and seven spirits of God (according to Revelation 4:1-11). 


Warnings against children or "excitable persons" reading the Ezekiel 


story exist in some translations. 


Christian depiction of the four "animal" symbols 


of the Evangelists (in corners) 
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Chassidei Ashkenaz 


Jewish Mysticism 


$. 


. Vv 
e t 
i e [8] 


The Chassidei Ashkenaz (DWN "7"0n "German Pietists") were a Jewish mystical, ascetic movement in the German 


Rhineland during the 12th and 13th centuries. They are to be distinguished from the Hasidim. 


Background 


The leaders of the community of the Chassidei Ashkenaz movement were descended from the Kalonymos family of 
northern Italy, a family that had immigrated to Germany in the 10th century; and the Abun family of France, among 
others, according to the sacred books they wrote at the close of the 10th century. The movement was known for its 
strict, almost religious observance, asceticism, and its mystical doctrines. Some posit that its theology fits into the 
general canon of Jewish mysticism. It certainly parallels other Jewish mysticism; however in other ways it was very 
original. The extent of this community’s effect and influence during Middle Age German Judaism has not been 


studied. 


The term “Hassid” (the pious) should not be mistaken for the Eastern European dynastic movement started by the 
Baal Shem Tov in the 18th century, and its Hasidic philosophy (Hasidus). Hassid is a title used for many pious 


individuals, and by many Jewish groups since Biblical times. 


Prominent members 


Rabbi Judah the Pious (Rav Yehuda Ha-Hassid) of Regensburg was the foremost leader of the Chassidei Ashkenaz. 
His book Sefer Hasidim (Book of the Pious) is the most significant relic of this movement. He was born in 1150 in 
Speyer and died in 1217. He was a strong Talmudist and attended Tosafist schools. His experiences as a Tosafist 
may have contributed to his desperate plea to focus on the practical aspects of the Talmud, the Halacha. He was 


taught the Kabbala at a young age by his father, Samuel of Speyer (Samuel the Pious). 


Samuel the Pious is said to have contributed some of the sections in Sefer Hasidim, and as the father and teacher of 
Judah the Pious, he directly contributed to much of this movement's thought. He authored the Shir Hakavod ("Song 
of the Glory"), which poetically describes Chassidei Ashkenaz theology, namely, the presence of the divine glory 
(kavod 7122). He also authored the Book of the Fear of God (Sefer Hayirah) and Book of Repentance (Sefer 
Hateshuva). 


Rabbi Eleazar of Worms was a leading Talmudist and Kabbalist in the 13th century and was the prime disciple of 
Judah the Pious. He is best known for his work, Sefer HaRokeah (Book of the Perfumer), a halachic guide to ethics 


and Jewish law for the common reader. He was the last major member attributed to this movement and died in 1230. 
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Theology 


The theology of the Chassidei Ashkenaz is certainly independent and unique; however, it does contain meaningful 


similarities to the theologies of both the early kabbalists and of Saadia Gaon. 


Saadia, in his Book of Beliefs and Opinions (F127) NVVN) grapples with the following conundrum: throughout the 
Tanakh, Prophets frequently describe their visions of the divine realm. These descriptions include majestic images of 
God sitting on His heavenly throne, surrounded by the heavenly host. Since believing that God has perceivable, 
physical features is blasphemous for Saadia, he concludes that the visions do not portray God, but rather portray 
God's created glory. This glory is God’s created messenger, his exalted angel, created to give the prophets something 


concrete to visualize. 


The torat hakavod (Hebrew 71237 71h) of the Hassidei Ashkenaz echoes Saadia's theory, but with a fundamental 
difference. For the Hasidei Ashkenaz, the glory was not created by God, but emanated from God in a similar manner 
to the way that light emanates from the sun. What emerged for the Hasidei Ashkenaz is a tripartite system composed 
of God, the higher Kavod, and the lower Kavod. God is beyond human comprehension and impossible for man to 
relate to. The higher Kavod emanates from God, and is still very distant from man, but slightly more accessible. And 
finally, the lower Kavod is the element that man can access. It is at the lower Kavod that man can attempt to 


understand. 


This description of God and His divine realm directly parallels the kabbalistic ten-headed sefiratic system, with Ein 
Sof (Hebrew 410 |") beyond knowledge on the top, and the ten sefirot emanating downward; the lower the sefira, 
the more relatable it becomes. Just as the unity of the sefirot is an indispensable concept in Kabbala, the 
inter-connectedness of the lower Kavod and higher Kavod is crucial for the Chassidei Ashkenaz. The lower Kavod is 


not separate from the higher Kavod but instead emanates from it. 


As in Kabbala, there are many symbols and descriptions used to explain and refer to the Kavod. For example, in 
various Chassidai Ashkenaz works, the Kavod is referred to by the names of Demut Yakov Chakuk al Kisai 
HaKavod, Tiferet Yisrael, Kruv, Kisai Hakavod, Atara, Shin, Bas, and Sod. Many of these references are present in 


"Shir Hakavod" by Rabbi Samuel the Pious, a poem written in praise of the Kavod. 


Major work 


Sefer Chassidim, by Rabbi Judah the Pious, is the most important work of the Chassidei Ashkenaz. The themes 
depicted within it most significantly portray the religious ideology of the Chassidei Ashkenaz. 


Major themes 


This central idea of Sefer Hasidim posits that there is a hidden will of God ("Ratzon Haborei") for his followers well 
beyond what is proscribed in the written and oral Torah, and the true worshiper of God seeks to fulfill the Ratzon 
Haborei. “We have not found it (the Torah) of ample strength (Job 27:23): - the Torah did not express the will of the 
creator, nor did it address itself to the needs of man.” Thus, there are an abundance of novel directives present in 
Sefer Hasidim, each one representing Ratzon Haborei. In fact, Rabbi Judah the Pious stipulates in the introduction to 
the book that one of his primary goals in writing Sefer Hasidim was to make this hidden will of God accessible to 


those who wish to find it: 


[This book] is written for those who fear God and are mindful of His name. There is a Hasid whose 
heart desires, out of love for his creator do His will, but he is unaware of all these things [i.e. demands]- 
which thing to avoid and how to execute profoundly the wish of the Creator. For this reason, the Sefer 
Hasidim was written so that all who fear God and those returning to their Creator with an undivided 
heart may read it and know and understand what is incumbent upon them to do and what they must 


avoid. (Bologna) 
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The quest to fulfill the Ratzon Haborei was not just a commendable, optional one; rather, as the introduction to the 


book details, it was a requisite aspect of proper divine service: 


And we find in the Torah that anyone who was capable of understanding [a demand] even though he was not 


[explicitly] commanded is punished for not realizing [the requirement] on his own. 


“And Moses was angry with the officers of the army . .. who had come from the service of the war. And he 
said to them, ‘Have you let all the women live?” (Num. 31: 14-15). Why did they not reply, “You did not 
command us, for you did not tell us to kill the women’? But Moses knew that they were wise and 
perspicacious enough to infer [this command] on their own. For this reason I set myself to writing a book for 
the God-fearing, lest they be punished and think [it is] for no reason. Far be it from God to do such a thing! 
(Gen. 18:25)... . Therefore I have set forth this Book of Fear so that those who fear the word of God can take 
heed. “More than these, my son, must you take heed” (Eccl. (ag lowes teedega] 


Sefer Hasidim is replete with edicts that illuminate this theme of searching beyond the revealed instructions of the 
written and oral Torah and searching for the Ratzon Haborei. A specific example of this type of statute in Sefer 
Hasidim is the law of Chelev. Even though the oral law states clearly that one is permitted to derive benefit from 
Chelev, the Sefer Hasidim posits that if not for man’s weaknesses it would have been forbidden, and thus it is 


forbidden to derive benefit from Chelev for any pious person. 


The elitism of this group of Hasidim was another theme present in Sefer Hasidim. The Hasid is assertive, elitist, and 
in certain senses extreme in his efforts to impose his system upon his surroundings. The Hasid did not view his 
religious observance as merely admirable; he viewed it as the standard duties of any Jew. Therefore, integral to the 
Hasid’s divine worship was an aspiration to positively influence others. In part, Sefer Hasidim is sated with praise for 
those who serve the public and equally filled with admonition for those who cause others to stumble. Acting for the 
common good became a leitmotif in Sefer Hasidim, and failure to take a public stand against wrongdoing is 


perceived as a grave sin. It was the Hasid’s goal to enlighten those who needed enlightenment. 


On the flip side, those who did not adhere to the "proper" lifestyle proscribed by Sefer Hasidim were constantly 
labeled as "Reshaim" (wicked ones). The "wicked" or the "unrighteous ones" were not to be called to the Torah, be 
given honors in the services, blow the ram’s horn, or be a sandek at a circumcision. It is clear from Sefer Hasidim 
itself that this class of people was "wicked" simply from the perspective of the Hasidim. From the non-Hasid 
perspective, these often were scholars who make serious contributions to Halachic thought and give influential 
rulings on religious matters. "Wicked" to the Hasidic mind meant someone who did not live up to their austere 


standards. 


Other themes include penance and Lilmod al Mnat Lkayem (Learn in order to fulfill). 


Extent and influence 


There has been much debate regarding the extent and influence that this movement had on the Middle Ages and 
beyond. Scholars debate whether or not this pious community described in Sefer Chassidim existed beyond the 
imagination of Rabbi Judah the Pious. For instance, Yosef Dan posits that Sefer Chassidim was an individual work 
by Rabbi Judah the Pious, not a "national work" of Ashkenazic Jewry. He concludes that the community depicted 
within Sefer Chassidim was merely a blueprint for a structure that was never built. Rabbi Judah’s plans were never 
carried out. Many proofs motivated this approach. First, there is no reference in any Ashkenazic literature to any of 
the its particular ideas. Additionally, there is no external proof of existence for Pietistic communities. A controversial 
movement such as this one, which castigated much of the broader community, labeling them Reshaim, would 
certainly have been referenced by contemporary literature. 

However, others such as Isaiah Tishby maintain that Sefer Chassidim is an "enormous anthology, reflecting the work 
of generations of Ashkenazi Hasidic leaders". This led him to formulate this phenomenon as a movement which 


existed for generations and had a distinct group of leaders"! Ivan G. Marcus raised support for the community's 
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historicity by pointing out references to Chassidei Ashkenaz practices in Arba'ah Turim and Sefer ha-Manhig. He 
further admitted that all of the points questioning its existence do raise questions, but the questions raised by Dan 
and Gruenwald "do not prove that the pietist world as described in SH [Sefer Hasidim] did not exist", and "the 
existence of the hasidim per se and the influence of their customs are attested in non-pietist rabbinic sources". P 
Tishby also postulates that the fact that they considered all other Jews Resha (iniquitous) and other anti-social 
tendencies (asceticism), is the reason they are not mentioned by anyone other than the Baal Tur and the Safer 
Haminhag, both of which only mention them but do not give them respect, rather than a reason they would be 
counted by their contemporaries, and the Jewish community, precisely opposing what Israeli scholar Joseph Dan 


holds, !<aton needed] Prior to Dan no one questioned their existence over the centuries in which the book was studied. 


Outside sources 


Though there may be earlier printed mentions that still exist, the book Yuhasin by Abraham Zucato, of which two 
original texts exist from the early 16th century (1500—1503) at Jewish museums, on leaf 221 mentions 'Eleazar Ben 
Yehudah Ben Kalonymous Of Worms', the son of Judah the Pious. It then takes a page to discuss his book Yera'i El 
(Fear of God) which is clearly a successor to the Pious of Ashkenaz book of this article. The book discusses many 
ideas including ideas of the three parts of God, etc. (not to be confused with Christianity, it makes clear, as all 


Judaism does, that God is not human and has no body). 


Secular philosopher Martin Buber twice stated that he was influenced by the books of the Hassidei Ashkenaz, once 
in a letter to Jewish Nietzschean story-teller Mica Josef Berdiczewsky, and then more notably in his 1906 book Die 
Geschichten des Rabbi Nachman, which connects these ancient Jews to the 18th century Hassidism of Nachman of 


pre-Holocaust Breslev in Eastern Europe. 
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(chapters 25-32), (3) and future blessings for Israel (chapters 33—48).#CITEREFPetersen2002Petersen 2002, 
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p. 140.Structure Ezekiel has the broad three-fold structure found in a number of the prophetic books: oracles of woe 
against the prophet's own people, followed by oracles against Israel's neighbours, ending in prophecies of hope and 
salvation: Oracles against Judah and Jerusalem, chapters 1—24 Oracles against the foreign nations, chapters 25—32 
Prophecies of hope and salvation, chapters 33-48#CITEREFMcKeating1993McKeating 1993, p. 15.Summary The 
book opens with a vision of YHWHYahweh (717°), the God of Israel; moves on to anticipate the destruction of 
Jerusalem and the Temple, explains this as Yahweh's punishment, and closes with the promise of a new beginning 
and a new Temple.Redditt 2008, p. 148Inaugural vision ( Ezekiel 1:1—3:27): Yahweh approaches Ezekiel as the 
divine warrior, riding in his Merkabahbattle chariot. The chariot is drawn by four living creatures each having four 
faces (of a man, a lion, an ox, and an eagle), and four wings. Beside each "living creature" is a "wheel within a 
wheel," with "tall and awesome" rims full of eyes all around. Yahweh commissions Ezekiel to be a prophet and a 
"watchman" in Israel: "Son of man, I am sending you to the Israelites." (2:3) Judgment on Jerusalem and Judah ( 
Ezekiel 4:1—24:27) and on the nations ( Ezekiel 25:1—32:32): Yahweh warns of the certain destruction of Jerusalem 
and the devastation of the nations that have troubled his people, the Ammonites, Moabites, Edomites and Philistines, 
the Phoenician cities of Tyre (Lebanon)Tyre and Sidon, and Egypt. Building a new city ( Ezekiel 33:1-48:35): The 
Jewish exile will come to an end, a new city and new Temple will be built, and the Israelites will be gathered and 
blessed as never before. Some of the highlights include:Blenkinsopp (1990)The "throne vision", in which Ezekiel 
sees God enthroned in the Temple among the heavenly host ( Ezekiel 1:4—28); The first "temple vision", in which 
Ezekiel sees God leave the Temple because of the abominations being practiced there (meaning the worship of Gods 
other than Yahweh, the official God of Judah ( Ezekiel 8:1-16); Images of Israel, in which Israel is seen as a harlot 
bride, among other things ( Ezekiel 15-19); The valley of dry bones, in which the prophet sees the dead rise again ( 
Ezekiel 37:1—14);The destruction of Gog and Magog, in which he sees Israel's enemies destroyed and a new age of 
peace established ( Ezekiel 38-39); The final temple vision, in which Ezekiel is transported to Jerusalem and sees a 
new commonwealth centered around a new Temple to which God's glory has returned ( Ezekiel 40—48) Composition 
Life and times of Ezekiel The Book of Ezekiel describes itself as the words of the Ezekiel ben-Buzi, a priest living in 
exile in the city of Babylon between 593 and 571. Most scholars today accept the basic authenticity of the book, but 
see in it significant additions by a _ "school" of later followers of the original 
prophet.#CITEREFBlenkinsopp1996Blenkinsopp 1996, p.8. While the book exhibits considerable unity and 

probably reflects much of the historic Ezekiel, it is the product of a long and complex history and does not 
necessarily preserve the very words of the prophet.#CITEREFJoyce2009Joyce 2009, p. 16.According to the book 
that bears his name, Ezekiel ben-Buzi was born into a priestly family of Jerusalem c.623 BC, during the reign of the 
reforming king Josiah. Prior to this time, Judah had been a vassal of the Assyrian empire, but the rapid decline of 
Assyria after c.630 led Josiah to assert his independence and institute a religious reform stressing loyalty to Yahweh, 
the national God of Israel. Josiah was killed in 609 and Judah became a vassal of the new regional power, the 
Neo-Babylonian empire. In 597, following a rebellion against Babylon, Ezekiel was among the large group of 
Judeans taken into captivity by the Babylonians. He appears to have spent the rest of his life in Mesopotamia. A 
further deportation of Jews from Jerusalem to Babylon occurred in 586 when a second unsuccessful rebellion 
resulted in the destruction of the city and its Temple and the exile of the remaining elements of the royal court, 
including the last scribes and priests. The various dates given in the book suggest that Ezekiel was 25 when he went 
into exile, 30 when he received his prophetic call, and 52 at the time of the last vision 
c.571.#CITEREFDrinkard1995Drinkard 1995, p. 160-161.Textual history The Jewish scriptures were translated into 
Greek in the two centuries immediately before the birth of Christ. The Greek version of these books is called the 
Septuagint (from the Latin word septuaginta meaning Seventy, because it was supposedly translated by seventy 
scholars), and the Hebrew version is called the Masoretic text (after the Hebrew word for the rabbis who curated and 
commented on the text). The Greek (Septuagint) version of Ezekiel differs considerably from the Hebrew 
(Masoretic) version — it is shorter and possibly represents an earlier stage of the book we have today — while other 
ancient manuscript fragments differ from both.#CITEREFBlenkinsopp1996Blenkinsopp 1996, p. 130.Critical history 
The first half of the 20th century saw several attempts to deny the authorship and authenticity of the book, with 
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scholars such as C.C. Torrey and Morton Smith placing it variously in the 3rd century BCE and in the 8th/7th. The 
pendulum swung back in the post-war period, with an increasing acceptance of the book's essential unity and 
historical placement in the Exile. The most influential modern scholarly work on Ezekiel is Walther Zimmerli's 
two-volume commentary, published in German in 1969 and in English in 1979 and 1983. Zimmerli traces the 
process by which Ezekiel's oracles were delivered orally and transformed into a written text by the prophet and his 
followers through a process on ongoing re-writing and re-interpretation. He isolates the oracles and speeches behind 
the present text, and traces Ezekiel's interaction with a mass of mythological, legendary and literary material as he 
developed his insights into Yahweh's purposes during the period of destruction and 
exile #CITEREFSweeney1998Sweeney 1998, p. 165-166.Themes Monument to Holocaust survivors at Yad Vashem 
in Jerusalem; the quote is Ezekiel 37:14.As a priest, Ezekiel is fundamentally concerned with the K-B-DKavod 
Yahweh, a technical phrase meaning the presence of Yahweh (i.e., the God of Israel) among the people, in the 
Tabernacle, and in the Temple, and normally translated as "glory of God".#CITEREFSweeney1998Sweeney 1998, 
p. 91-91. In Ezekiel the phrase describes Yahweh mounted on his throne-chariot as he departs from the Temple in 
chapters 1—11 and returns to the new Temple in chapters 40-48.#CITEREFSweeney 1998Sweeney 1998, p. 92. The 
vision in chapters 1:4-28 reflects common mythological/Biblical themes and the imagery of the Temple: God 
appears in a cloud from the north — the north being the usual home of God/the gods in ancient mythology and 
Biblical literature — with four living creatures corresponding to the two cherubim above the Mercy Seat of the Ark of 
the Covenant and the two in the Holy of Holies, the innermost chamber of the Temple; the burning coals of fire 
between the creatures perhaps represents the fire on the sacrificial altar, and the famous "wheel within a wheel" may 
represent the rings by which the Levites carried the Ark, or the wheels of the cart-Ezekiel depicts the destruction of 
Jerusalem as a purificatory sacrifice upon the altar, made necessary by the "abominations" in the Temple (the 
presence of idols and the worship of the god Tammuz (deity)Tammuz) described in chapter 
8.#CITEREFSweeney1998Sweeney 1998, p. 92-93. The process of purification begins, God prepares to leave, and a 
priest lights the sacrificial fire to the city. #CITEREFSweeney1998Sweeney 1998, p. 93. Nevertheless, the prophet 
announces that the small remnant who will remain true to Yahweh in exile and return to the purified city. The image 
of the valley of dry bones returning to life in chapter 37 signifies the restoration of the purified Israel.Previous 
prophets had used "Israel" to mean the northern kingdom and its tribes; when Ezekiel speaks of Israel he is 
addressing the deported remnant of Judah; at the same time, however, he can use this term to mean the glorious 
future destiny of a truly comprehensive "Israel" .#CITEREFGoldingay2003Goldingay 2003, p. 624. In sum, the book 
describes Yahweh's promise that the people of Israel will maintain their covenant with God when they are purified 
and receive a "new heart" (another of the book's images) which will enable them to observe God's commandments 
and live in the land in a proper relationship with Yahweh.#CITEREFSweeney 1998Sweeney 1998, p. 93-94.The 
theology of Ezekiel is notable for its contribution to the emerging notion of individual responsibility to God — each 
man would be held responsible only for his own sins. This is in marked contrast to the Deuteronomistic writers, who 
held that the sins of the nation would be held against all, without regard for an individual's personal guilt. 
Nonetheless, Ezekiel shared many ideas in common with the Deuteronomists, notably the notion that God works 
according to the principle of retributive justice and an ambivalence towards kingship (although the Deuteronomists 
reserved their scorn for individual kings rather than for the office itself). As a priest, Ezekiel prasies the Zadokites 
(temple priests) over the Levites (lower level temple functionaries), whom he largely blames for the destruction and 
exile. He is clearly connected with the Holiness Code and its vision of a future dependent on keeping the Laws of 
God and maintaining ritual purity. Notably, Ezekiel blames the Babylonian exile not on the people's failure to keep 
the Law, but on their worship of gods other than Yahweh and their injustice: these, says Ezekiel in chapters 8—11, are 
the reasons Yahweh left his city and his people #CITEREFKuglerHartin2009Kugler & Hartin 2009, 
p. 261-261.Later interpretation and influence Second Temple and rabbinic Judaism (c. 515 BCE-500 CE) Ezekiel's 
imagery provided much of the basis for the Second Temple mystical tradition in which the visionary ascended 
through the Seven Heavens in order to experience the presence of God and understand his actions and intentions. 


The book's literary influence can be seen in the later apocalyptic writings of Daniel and Zechariah. He is specifically 
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mentioned by Ben Sirah (a writer of the Hellenistic period who listed the "great sages" of Israel) and 4 Maccabees 
(Ist century AD). In the Ist century AD the historian Josephus said that the prophet wrote two books: he may have 
had in mind the Apocryphon of Ezekiel, a 1st-century BC text that expands on the doctrine of resurrection. Ezekiel 
appears only briefly in the Dead Sea Scrolls, but his influence there was profound, most notably in the Temple Scroll 
with its temple plans, and the defence of the Zadokite priesthood in the Damascus 
Document.#CITEREFBlock1997Block 1997, p. 43. There was apparently some question concerning the inclusion of 
Ezekiel in the canon of scripture, since it is frequently at odds with the Torah (the five "Books of Moses" which are 
foundational to Judaism).Christianity Ezekiel had a more considerable influence on the Book of Revelation than on 
any other New testament writing. #CITEREFBuitenwerf2007Buitenwerf 2007, p. 165. To take just two well-known 
passages, the famous Gog and Magog prophecy in Revelation 20:8 refers back to Ezekiel 
38-39,#CITEREFBuitenwerf2007Buitenwerf 2007, p. 165 ff. and in Revelation 21-22, as in the closing visions of 
Ezekiel, the prophet is transported to a high mountain where a heavenly messenger measures the symmetrical new 
Jerusalem, complete with high walls and twelve gates, the dwelling-place of God where his people will enjoy a state 
of perfect well-being. #CITEREFBlock1998Block 1998, p. 502. Apart from Revelation, however, where Ezekiel is a 
major source, there is very little allusion to the prophet in the New Testament; the reasons for this are unclear, but it 
can be assumed that not every Christian or Jewish community in the 1st century would have had a complete set of 
scripture scrolls, and in any case Ezekiel was under suspicion of encouraging dangerous mystical speculation, as 
well as being sometimes obscure, incoherent, and pornographic.#CITEREFMuddiman2007Muddiman 2007, 
p. 137.The Visionary Ezekiel Temple plan drawn by the 19th-century French architect and Bible scholar Charles 
Chipiez.The Vision of The Valley of The Dry Bones by Gustave Doré, 1866Painting by Marten de Vos, c. 
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Maaseh Merkabah 


The Ma'aseh Merkabah ("Work of the Chariot" 7237 7wWyr3) is a Hebrew-language Jewish mystical text dating 
from the Gaonic period which comprises a collection of hymns recited by the "descenders" and heard during their 
ascent. It is part of the tradition of Merkabah mysticism and the Hekhalot literature. The text was first edited by 
Gershom Scholem ( 1965). An English translation by Janowitz can be found in her Poetics of Ascent, pages 29—81. 


The critical edition and translation of the text was published by Michael D. Swartz PI 


Contents 


Like most other Hekhalot texts, the Ma'aseh Merkabah revolves around the knowledge of secret names of God used 
theurgically for mystical ascent. It begins with a conversation between Rabbi Ishmael and Rabbi Aqiba,!*! where the 
latter expounds on the mysteries of the spiritual world, as well as describing the appearance of the heavenly planes. 
Hymns with longs lists of secret names of God are present throughout the text, as well as many angel names 
including a section listing the various angelic rules of the 7 palaces. Specific ritual instructions are also given at 


various points in the text, including a technique to invoke the angel of the Presence: 


The name of the prince of the Torah is Yofiel, and everyone who seeks him must sit for 40 days in fast, 
eat his bread with salt, and must not eat unclean food; he must perform 24 immersions, and not look at 
any kind of coloured garments; his eyes must be cast to the ground. And he must pray with all his 
strength, direct his heart to his prayer, and seal himself with his own seal, and pronounce 12 utterances: 
"You are living God in heaven, engraved as a SPYSTWS NWMSTWS 'QNYPWS 'NBY..."4] 


After more formulas, another prayer and ritual is given to protect the practitioner when the angel of the presence 
(named as PDOQRM or PNQRS in the text!>!) descends. This involves the recitation of various divine names over 
one's body, referred to as "seals", designed to ensure that the mystic does not perish due to the fearsome power of the 
angel: 
Blessed are you YY who created heaven and earth with your wisdom. Your name is forever. HY 'WP 
SYSY PYY'W LW SM BY KYH TNYY the name of Your servant. By the Seven Seals that Rabbi 
Ishmael sealed on his heart. 'WRYS SSTYY on my feet, 'BG BGG on my heart, 'RYS TYP’ on my right 
arm, 'WRYS TSY Y'H on my left arm...(etc.) '©! 


The text ends with a series of hymns for further ascent. 
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ved=0CDkQ6AEwA A#v=onepage&q=mystical prayer in ancient judaism&f=false) Michael D. Swartz, Mystical Prayer in Ancient Judaism: 
An Analysis of Ma‘aseh Merkavah Coronet Books, 1991 

[3] Swartz, pg. 224 

[4] Swartz, pg. 235 ff. 

[5] Swartz, pg. 235 ff. 

[6] Swartz, pg. 238 ff. 
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The Hekhalot literature (sometimes transliterated Heichalot) from the Hebrew word for "Palaces", relating to 
visions of ascents into heavenly palaces. The genre overlaps with Merkabah or "Chariot" literature, concerning 
Ezekiel's chariot, so the two are sometimes referred to together as "Books of the Palaces and the Chariot" (1750 
mamam mom). The Hekhalot literature is a genre of Jewish esoteric and revelatory texts produced sometime 


between late antiquity, some believe possibly from Talmudic times and earlier, to the early Middle Ages. 
Many motifs of later Kabbalah are based on the Hekhalot texts, and the Hekhalot literature itself is based upon 


earlier sources, including traditions about heavenly ascents of Enoch found among the Dead Sea scrolls and the 


Hebrew Bible pseudepigrapha.!!! 


Texts 


Some of the Heichalot texts are: 


e Hekhalot Zutartey ("The Lesser Palaces"), which details an ascent of Rabbi Akiva; 

¢ Hekhalot Rabbati ("The Greater Palaces"), or Pirkei Hekhalot, which details an ascent of Rabbi Ishmael; 

e Maaseh Merkabah ("Account of the Chariot"), a collection of hymns recited by the "descenders" and heard during 
their ascent; 

e = Merkhavah Rabbat ("The great Chariot"): 

e Sepher Hekhalot ("Book of Palaces," also known as 3 Enoch) 


Other similar texts are: 


e Re'uyyot Yehezgel ("The Visions of Ezekiel") 

¢ Masekhet Hekhalot ("The Tractate of the Palaces") 
e Shi'ur Qomah ("Divine Dimensions") 

e Sepher Ha-Razim ("Book of the Mysteries") 
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¢ Harba de Moshe ("The Sword of Moses") 
e Alphabet of Akiba ben Joseph 


Dating and genre 


The Hekhalot literature is post-rabbinical, and not a literature of the rabbis, but since it seeks to stand in continuity 


with the Rabbinic literature often pseudepigraphical. 7! 


References 


[1] Scholem, Gershom, Jewish Gnosticism, Merkabah Mysticism, and the Talmudic Tradition, 1965. 
[2] Judaism in late antiquity: Volume 1 - Page 36 Jacob Neusner, Alan Jeffery Avery-Peck, Bruce Chilton - 2001 "The Hekhalot literature is "not 
a literature of the rabbis, yet it seeks to stand in continuity with the Rabbinic literature" (p. 293); this literature is deeply pseudepigraphical and 


as such post-rabbinical." 


External links 

° The Zoharic Seven Heavens (http://www.sacred-texts.com/jud/zdm/zdm027.htm#fr_4) 

e The Heichalot & the Merkavah (http://www.tabick.abel.co.uk/heichalot.html), (The Palaces & The Chariot) 

e Notes on the Study of Merkabah Mysticism and Hekhalot Literature in English (http://www.digital-brilliance. 
com/contributed/Karr/Biblios/mmhie. pdf) 

e English translation of the Hekhalot Rabbati (http://www.digital-brilliance.com/contributed/Karr/HekRab/ 
index.php) 
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Kabbalah (Hebrew: map, literally "receiving/tradition"; also Romanised Cabala, Qabbala, etc.; different 
transliterations now tend to denote alternative traditions!) is an esoteric method, discipline, and school of thought. 
A traditional Kabbalist in Judaism is called a Mekubal (Hebrew: Dyp). 


Kabbalah's definition varies according to the tradition and aims of those following it, [2] from its religious origin as an 
integral part of Judaism, to its later Christian, New Age, or Occultist syncretic adaptations. Kabbalah is a set of 
esoteric teachings meant to explain the relationship between an unchanging, eternal, and mysterious Ein Sof (no end) 
and the mortal and finite universe (God's creation). While it is heavily used by some denominations, it is not a 
religious denomination in itself. It forms the foundations of mystical religious interpretation. Kabbalah seeks to 
define the nature of the universe and the human being, the nature and purpose of existence, and various other 
ontological questions. It also presents methods to aid understanding of these concepts and thereby attain spiritual 


realisation. 


Kabbalah originally developed entirely within the realm of Jewish thought, and kabbalists often use classical Jewish 
sources to explain and demonstrate its esoteric teachings. These teachings are held by followers in Judaism to define 
the inner meaning of both the Hebrew Bible and traditional Rabbinic literature and their formerly concealed 


transmitted dimension, as well as to explain the significance of Jewish religious observances." 


Traditional practitioners believe its earliest origins pre-date world religions, forming the primordial blueprint for 
Creation's philosophies, religions, sciences, arts, and political systems, "41 Historically, Kabbalah emerged, after 
earlier forms of Jewish mysticism, in 12th- to 13th-century Southern France and Spain, becoming reinterpreted in the 
Jewish mystical renaissance of 16th-century Ottoman Palestine. It was popularised in the form of Hasidic Judaism 
from the 18th century onwards. 20th-century interest in Kabbalah has inspired cross-denominational Jewish renewal 
and contributed to wider non-Jewish contemporary spirituality, as well as engaging its flourishing emergence and 


historical re-emphasis through newly established academic investigation. 
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Overview 


According to the Zohar, a foundational text for kabbalistic thought, Torah study can proceed along four levels of 
interpretation (exegesis). P16] These four levels are called pardes from their initial letters (PRDS Hebrew: 0775, 


orchard). 


e Peshat (Hebrew: 0W® lit. "simple"): the direct interpretations of meaning. 

e Remez (Hebrew: 1797 lit. "hint[s]"): the allegoric meanings (through allusion). 

e Derash (Hebrew: Wn from Heb. darash: "inquire" or "seek"): midrashic (Rabbinic) meanings, often with 
imaginative comparisons with similar words or verses. 


e Sod (Hebrew: 710 lit. "secret" or "mystery"): the inner, esoteric (metaphysical) meanings, expressed in kabbalah. 


Kabbalah is considered by its followers as a necessary part of the study of Torah — the study of Torah (the Tanakh 
and Rabbinic literature) being an inherent duty of observant Jews.'”! Kabbalah teaches doctrines that are accepted by 
some Jews as the true meaning of Judaism while other Jews have rejected these doctrines as heretical and antithetical 
to Judaism. After the Medieval Kabbalah, and especially after its 16th-century development and synthesis, Kabbalah 
replaced Jewish philosophy (hakira) as the mainstream traditional Jewish theology, !”” needed) oth in scholarly 
circles and in the popular imagination. With the arrival of modernity, through the influence of haskalah, this has 
changed among non-Orthodox Jewish denominations, although its 20th-century academic study and 
cross-denominational spiritual applications (especially through Neo-Hasidism) has reawakened a following beyond 


Orthodoxy. 


The origins of the term "kabbalah" are unknown and disputed to belong either to Jewish philosopher Solomon ibn 
Gabirol (1021—1058) or else to the 13th-century Spanish kabbalist Bahya ben Asher. While other terms have been 
used in many religious documents from the 2nd century up to the present day, the term "kabbalah" has become the 
main descriptive of Jewish esoteric knowledge and practices. 1020n needed) Jewish mystical literature, which served 
as the basis for the development of kabbalistic thought, developed through a theological tradition inherent in Judaism 
from Antiquity, as part of wider Rabbinic literature. Its theoretical development can be characterised in alternative 
schools and successive stages. After the Hebrew Bible experience of prophecy, the first documented schools of 
specifically mystical theory and method in Judaism are found in the 1st and 2nd centuries, described in the heichalot 
(supernal "palaces") texts and the earliest existent book on Jewish esotericism, Sefer Yetzirah. Their method, known 
as Merkabah (contemplation of the Divine "Chariot") mysticism lasted until the 10th century, where it was 
subsumed by the Medieval doctrinal emergence of the Kabbalah in southwestern Europe in the 12th and 13th 
centuries. Its teachings, embodied in the Zohar, became the foundation of later Jewish mysticism, becoming 
re-interpreted in the early-modern developments of 16th-century Safed in the Galilee, through the new system of 
Isaac Luria. Lurianic Kabbalah became popularised as a social mysticism for the whole Jewish community through 


18th-century Hasidism in eastern Europe, and its new notions of mystical leadership. 


Modern academic-historical study of Jewish mysticism reserves the term "kabbalah" to designate the particular, 
distinctive doctrines that textually emerged fully expressed in the Middle Ages, as distinct from the earlier Merkabah 
mystical concepts and methods.!*! According to this descriptive categorisation, both versions of Kabbalistic theory, 
the medieval-Zoharic and the early-modern Lurianic together comprise the theosophical tradition in Kabbalah, while 
the meditative-ecstatic Kabbalah incorporates a parallel inter-related Medieval tradition. A third tradition, related but 
more shunned, involves the magical aims of Practical Kabbalah. Moshe Idel, for example, writes that these 3 basic 
models can be discerned operating and competing throughout the whole history of Jewish mysticism, beyond the 
particular Kabbalistic background of the Middle Ages.”] They can be readily distinguished by their basic intent with 
respect to God: 

e The Theosophical tradition of Theoretical Kabbalah (the main focus of the Zohar and Luria) seeks to understand 

and describe the divine realm. As an alternative to rationalist Jewish philosophy, particularly Maimonides' 


Aristotelianism, this speculation became the central component of Kabbalah 
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e The Ecstatic tradition of Meditative Kabbalah (exemplified by Abulafia and Isaac of Acre) strives to achieve a 
mystical union with God. Abraham Abulafia's "Prophetic Kabbalah" was the supreme example of this, though 
marginal in Kabbalistic development, and his alternative to the program of theosophical Kabbalah 

° The Magico-theurgical tradition of Practical Kabbalah (in often unpublished manuscripts) endeavours to alter 
both the Divine realms and the World. While some interpretations of prayer see its role as manipulating heavenly 
forces, Practical Kabbalah properly involved white-magical acts, and was censored by kabbalists for only those 


completely pure of intent. Consequently it formed a separate minor tradition shunned from Kabbalah 


According to traditional belief, early kabbalistic knowledge was transmitted orally by the Patriarchs, prophets, and 
sages (hakhamim in Hebrew), eventually to be "interwoven" into Jewish religious writings and culture. According to 
this view, early kabbalah was, in around the 10th century BC, an open knowledge practiced by over a million people 
in ancient Israel.!!0! Foreign conquests drove the Jewish spiritual leadership of the time (the Sanhedrin) to hide the 
knowledge and make it secret, fearing that it might be misused if it fell into the wrong hands.!!! The Sanhedrin 
leaders were also concerned that the practice of kabbalah by Jews of the Jewish diaspora, unsupervised and unguided 
by the masters, might lead them into wrong practice and forbidden ways. As a result, the kabbalah became secretive, 


forbidden and esoteric to Judaism (Torat Ha'Sod 7107 NMIN) for two and a half millennia. "00n needed] 


It is hard to clarify with any degree of certainty the exact concepts within kabbalah. There are several different 
schools of thought with very different outlooks; however, all are accepted as correct.!!7! Modern halakhic authorities 
have tried to narrow the scope and diversity within kabbalah, by restricting study to certain texts, notably Zohar and 
the teachings of Isaac Luria as passed down through Hayyim ben Joseph Vital.!!?! However even this qualification 
does little to limit the scope of understanding and expression, as included in those works are commentaries on 


[14] 


Abulafian writings, Sefer Yetzirah, Albotonian writings, and the Berit Menuhah, which is known to the 


kabbalistic elect and which, as described more recently by Gershom Scholem, combined ecstatic with theosophical 


mysticism. It is therefore important to bear in mind when discussing things such as the sefirot and their interactions 
[15] 


that one is dealing with highly abstract concepts that at best can only be understood intuitively. 


Difference between Jewish and non-Jewish Cabala 


From the Renaissance onwards Jewish Kabbalah texts entered non-Jewish culture, 
where they were studied and translated by Christian Hebraists and Hermetic 
occultists.!!®! Syncretic traditions of Christian Cabala and Hermetic Qabalah 
developed independently of Jewish Kabbalah, reading the Jewish texts as universal 
ancient wisdom. Both adapted the Jewish concepts freely from their Judaic 
understanding, to merge with other theologies, religious traditions and magical 
associations. With the decline of Christian Cabala in the Age of Reason, Hermetic 
Qabalah continued as a central underground tradition in Western esotericism. 


Through these non-Jewish associations with magic, alchemy and divination, 


Kabbalah acquired some popular occult connotations forbidden within Judaism, 
where Jewish theurgic Practical Kabbalah was a minor, permitted tradition restricted Latin translation of Gikatilla's 
for a few elite. Today, many publications on Kabbalah belong to the non-Jewish Shaarei Ora 

New Age and occult traditions of Cabala, rather than giving an accurate picture of 

Judaic Kabbalah.!!”! Instead, academic and traditional publications now translate and study Judaic Kabbalah for 
wide readership. 
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History of Jewish mysticism 


Jewish Mysticism 


[8] 


Origins of Judaic mysticism 


According to the traditional understanding, Kabbalah dates from Eden.!!8! It came down from a remote past as a 
revelation to elect Tzadikim (righteous people), and, for the most part, was preserved only by a privileged few. 
Talmudic Judaism records its view of the proper protocol for teaching this wisdom, as well as many of its concepts, 
in the Talmud, Tractate Hagigah, Ch.2. 


Contemporary scholarship suggests that various schools of Jewish esotericism arose at different periods of Jewish 
history, each reflecting not only prior forms of mysticism, but also the intellectual and cultural milieu of that 
historical period. Answers to questions of transmission, lineage, influence, and innovation vary greatly and cannot be 


easily summarised. 


Origins of terms 


Originally, Kabbalistic knowledge was believed to be an integral part of the Oral Torah (see also Aggadah), given by 
God to Moses on Mount Sinai around 13th century BCE, though there is a view that Kabbalah began with Adam. 


When the Israelites arrived at their destination and settled in Canaan, for a few centuries the esoteric knowledge was 
referred to by its aspect practice—meditation Hitbonenut (Hebrew: mnan), Rebbe Nachman of Breslov's 
Hitbodedut (Hebrew: 11771257), translated as "being alone" or "isolating oneself", or by a different term describing 
the actual, desired goal of the practice—prophecy ("NeVu'a" Hebrew: 7812)). 


During the 5th century BCE, when the works of the Tanakh were edited and canonised and the secret knowledge 
encrypted within the various writings and scrolls ("Megilot"), the knowledge was referred to as Ma'aseh Merkavah 
(Hebrew: 722715 mwono) O and Ma'aseh B'reshit (Hebrew: MUNI mor), respectively "the act of the Chariot" 
and "the act of Creation". Merkavah mysticism alluded to the encrypted knowledge within the book of the prophet 
Ezekiel describing his vision of the "Divine Chariot". B'reshit mysticism referred to the first chapter of Genesis 
(Hebrew: MWN) in the Torah that is believed to contain secrets of the creation of the universe and forces of nature. 


These terms are also mentioned in the second chapter of the Talmudic tractate Haggigah. 
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Mystic elements of the Torah 


Ezekiel and Isaiah had prophetic 


visions of the angelic Chariot and 


Divine Throne. 


According to adherents of Kabbalah, its origin begins with secrets that God 
revealed to Adam. When read by later generations of Kabbalists, the Torah's 
description of the creation in the Book of Genesis reveals mysteries about the 
godhead itself, the true nature of Adam and Eve, the Garden of Eden, the Tree 
of Knowledge of Good and Evil and the Tree of Life, as well as the interaction 
of these supernatural entities with the Serpent which leads to disaster when they 


eat the forbidden fruit, as recorded in Genesis 3 22 


The Bible provides ample additional material for mythic and mystical 


speculation. The prophet Ezekiel's visions in particular attracted much mystical 


speculation, as did Isaiah's Temple vision—/saiah, Ch.6. Jacob's vision of the ladder to heaven provided another 


example of esoteric experience. Moses' encounters with the Burning bush and God on Mount Sinai are evidence of 


mystical events in the Torah that form the origin of Jewish mystical beliefs. 


The 72 letter name of God which is used in Jewish mysticism for meditation purposes is derived from the Hebrew 


verbal utterance Moses spoke in the presence of an angel, while the Sea of Reeds parted, allowing the Hebrews to 


escape their approaching attackers. The miracle of the Exodus, which led to Moses receiving the Ten 


Commandments and the Jewish Orthodox view of the acceptance of the Torah at Mount Sinai, preceded the creation 


of the first Jewish nation approximately three hundred years before King Saul. 


Mystical doctrines in the Talmudic era 


In early rabbinic Judaism (the early centuries of the 1st millennium CE), the 
terms Ma'aseh Bereshit ("Works of Creation") and Ma'aseh Merkabah ("Works 
of the Divine Throne/Chariot") clearly indicate the Midrashic nature of these 
speculations; they are really based upon Genesis 1 and Book of Ezekiel 1:4—28, 
while the names Sitrei Torah (Hidden aspects of the Torah) (Talmud Hag. 13a) 
and Razei Torah (Torah secrets) (Ab. vi. 1) indicate their character as secret 
lore. An additional term also expanded Jewish esoteric knowledge, namely 
Chochmah Nistara (Hidden wisdom). 


Talmudic doctrine forbade the public teaching of esoteric doctrines and warned 
of their dangers. In the Mishnah (Hagigah 2:1), rabbis were warned to teach the 
mystical creation doctrines only to one student at a time.?3! To highlight the 
danger, in one Jewish aggadic ("legendary") anecdote, four prominent rabbis of 
the Mishnaic period (1st century CE) are said to have visited the Orchard (that 
is, Paradise, pardes, Hebrew: 0778 lit., orchard): 


"Four men entered pardes—Ben Azzai, Ben Zoma, Acher (Elisha 
ben Abuyah),|741 and Akiba. Ben Azzai looked and died; Ben Zoma 
looked and went mad; Acher destroyed the plants; Akiba entered in 


peace and departed in peace."!75] 


In notable readings of this legend, only Rabbi Akiba was fit to handle the study 
of mystical doctrines. The Tosafot, medieval commentaries on the Talmud, say 


that the four sages "did not go up literally, but it appeared to them as if they 


Grave of Rabbi Akiva in Tiberias. He 


features in Hekhalot mystical 


literature, and as one of the four who 


entered the Pardes 


The grave of Shimon bar Yochai in 
Meron before 1899. A Talmudic 
Tanna, he is the mystical teacher in the 
central Kabbalistic work, the Zohar 


went up" P On the other hand, Rabbi Louis Ginzberg, writes in the Jewish Encyclopedia (1901—1906) that the 


journey to paradise "is to be taken literally and not allegorically".27! For further analysis, see The Four Who Entered 


Paradise. 
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Maimonides interprets pardes as physics and not mysticism.®! Wikipedia: Verifiability 


Pre-Kabbalistic schools 


The mystical methods and doctrines of Hekhalot (Heavenly "Chambers") and Merkabah (Divine "Chariot") texts, 
named by modern scholars from these repeated motifs, lasted from the 1st century BCE through to the 10th century, 
before giving way to the documented manuscript emergence of Kabbalah. Initiates were said to "descend the 
chariot", possibly a reference to internal introspection on the Heavenly journey through the spiritual realms. The 
ultimate aim was to arrive before the transcendent awe, rather than nearness, of the Divine. From the 8th to 11th 
centuries, the Hekhalot texts, and the proto-Kabbalistic early Sefer Yetzirah ("Book of Creation") made their way 


into European Jewish circles. 


Another, separate influential mystical movement, shortly before the arrival there of Kabbalistic theory, was the 
"Chassidei Ashkenaz" (DWN "7°0M) or Medieval German Pietists from 1150-1250. This ethical-ascetic movement 


arose mostly among a single scholarly family, the Kalonymus family of the French and German Rhineland. 


Medieval emergence of the Kabbalah 


Modern scholars have identified several mystical brotherhoods that functioned in 
Europe starting in the 12th century. Some, such as the "Iyyun Circle" and the 


"Unique Cherub Circle", were truly esoteric, remaining largely anonymous. 


There were certain Rishonim ("Elder Sages") of exoteric Judaism who are known to 
have been experts in Kabbalah. One of the best known is Nahmanides (the Ramban) 
(1194-1270) whose commentary on the Torah is considered to be based on 
Kabbalistic knowledge. Bahya ben Asher (the Rabbeinu Behaye) (d. 1340) also 


combined Torah commentary and Kabbalah. Another was Isaac the Blind 


(1160—1235), the teacher of Nahmanides, who is widely argued to have written the Be AS 
first work of classic Kabbalah, the Bahir (Book of "Brightness"). The 13th-century eminence of 


. . Nachmanides, a classic Rabbinic 
Sefer Bahir and another work, the "Treatise on the Left Emanation", probably 


figure, gave Kabbalah 
composed in Spain by Isaac ben Isaac ha-Kohen, laid the groundwork for the mainstream acceptance through 
composition of Sefer Zohar ("Book of Splendor/Radiance"), written by Moses de his Torah commentary 
Leon and his mystical circle at the end of the 13th century but credited to the 

Talmudic sage Shimon bar Yochai (cf. Zohar). The Zohar proved to be the first truly "popular" work of Kabbalah, 
and the most influential. From the 13th century onward, Kabbalah began to be widely disseminated, and it branched 
out into an extensive literature. Historians in the 19th century, for example, Heinrich Graetz, argued that the 
emergence into public view of Jewish esotericism at this time coincides with, and represents a response to, the rising 
influence of the rationalist philosophy of Maimonides and his followers. ("aon needed] Gershom Scholem sought to 
undermine this view as part of his resistance to seeing Kabbalah as merely a response to medieval Jewish 
rationalism, |000” needed] Arguing for a gnostic influence has to be seen as part of this strategy, (ciation needed) More 
recently, Moshe Idel and Elliot Wolfson have independently argued that the impact of Maimonides can be seen in 


the change from orality to writing in the 13th century.!"00n needed) That is, 


Kabbalists committed to writing many of 
their oral traditions in part as a response to the attempt of Maimonides to explain the older esoteric subjects 


philosophically. 


Many Orthodox Jews reject the idea that Kabbalah underwent significant historical development or change such as 
has been proposed above. After the composition known as the Zohar was presented to the public in the 13th century, 
the term "Kabbalah" began to refer more specifically to teachings derived from, or related to, the Zohar. At an even 
later time, the term began to generally be applied to Zoharic teachings as elaborated upon by Isaac Luria Arizal. 
Historians generally date the start of Kabbalah as a major influence in Jewish thought and practice with the 
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publication of the Zohar and climaxing with the spread of the Arizal's teachings. The majority of Haredi Jews accept 
the Zohar as the representative of the Ma'aseh Merkavah and Ma'aseh B'reshit that are referred to in Talmudic 


texts. [29] 


Early modern era: Lurianic Kabbalah 


Following the upheavals and dislocations in the Jewish world as a result of aa 
anti-Judaism during the Middle Ages, the Spanish Inquisition, and the national 
trauma of the expulsion from Spain in 1492, closing the Spanish Jewish flowering, 
Jews began to search for signs of when the long-awaited Jewish Messiah would 
come to comfort them in their painful exiles. In the 1500s the community of Safed in 
the Galilee became the centre of Jewish mystical, exegetical, legal and liturgical 
developments. The Safed mystics responded to the Spanish expulsion by turning 
Kabbalistic doctrine and pracice towards a messianic focus. Moses Cordovero and 


his school popularised the teachings of the Zohar which had until then been only a 


restricted work. Cordovero's comprehensive works achieved the systemisation of 
preceding Kabbalah. The author of the Shulkhan Arukh (the normative Jewish "Code The leading scholars in 
of Law"), Rabbi Yosef Karo (1488—1575), was also a scholar of Kabbalah who kept 16th-century Safed invigorated 


a personal mystical diary. Moshe Alshich wrote a mystical commentary on the Mamstream Judaism tHfough 


new legal, liturgical, exegetical 


Torah, and Shlomo Alkabetz wrote Kabbalistic commentaries and poems. le ; 
and Lurianic-mythological 


ee A : i pons ; devel t 
The messianism of the Safed mystics culminated in Kabbalah receiving its biggest A 


transformation in the Jewish world with the explication of its new interpretation 

from Rabbi Isaac Luria (1534—1572), by his disciples Hayim Vital and Israel Sarug. Both transcribed Luria's 
teachings (in variant forms) gaining them widespread popularity, Sarug taking Lurianic Kabbalah to Europe, Vital 
authoring the latterly canonical version. Luria's teachings came to rival the influence of the Zohar and Luria stands, 


alongside Moses de Leon, as the most influential mystic in Jewish history. 


Ban on studying Kabbalah 


"I have seen it written that the prohibition from Above to refrain from open study in the wisdom of truth was only for a limited 
period, until the end of 1490, but from then on the prohibition has been lifted and permission was granted to study the Zohar. Since 
1540 it has been a great Mitzva (commandment) for the masses to study in public, old and young... and that is because the Messiah 


will come because of that and not because of any other reason. Therefore, we must not be negligent." 


Rabbi Abraham Ben Mordechai Azulai, Introduction to the book, Ohr HaChama [Light of the Sun] [30] 


The ban on studying Kabbalah was lifted by the efforts of the 16th-century kabbalist Rabbi Avraham Azulai 
(1570—1643). 


"I have found it written that all that has been decreed Above forbidding open involvement in the 
Wisdom of Truth [Kabbalah] was [only meant for] the limited time period until the year 5,250 (1490 
C.E.). From then on after is called the "Last Generation", and what was forbidden is [now] allowed. And 
permission is granted to occupy ourselves in the [study of] Zohar. And from the year 5,300 (1540 C.E.) 
it is most desirable that the masses both those great and small [in Torah], should occupy themselves [in 
the study of Kabbalah], as it says in the Raya M'hemna [a section of the Zohar]. And because in this 
merit King Mashiach will come in the future—and not in any other merit—it is not proper to be 


discouraged [from the study of Kabbalah]."3!) 


The question, however, is whether the ban ever existed in the first place. Wikipedia:Avoid weasel words Concerning 
the above quote by Avraham Azulai, it has found many versions in English, another is this 
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"From the year 1540 and onward, the basic levels of Kabbalah must be taught publicly to everyone, 
young and old. Only through Kabbalah will we forever eliminate war, destruction, and man's inhumanity 


to his fellow man, "7! 


The lines concerning the year 1490 are also missing from the Hebrew edition of Hesed L'Avraham, the source work 
that both of these quote from. Furthermore, by Azulai's view the ban was lifted thirty years before his birth, a time 
that would have corresponded with Haim Vital's publication of the teaching of Isaac Luria. Moshe Isserles 
understood there to be only a minor restriction, in his words, "One's belly must be full of meat and wine, discerning 
between the prohibited and the permitted.""3! He is supported by the Bier Hetiv, the Pithei Teshuva as well as the 
Vilna Gaon. The Vilna Gaon says, "There was never any ban or enactment restricting the study of the wisdom of 
Kabbalah. Any who says there is has never studied Kabbalah, has never seen PaRDeS, and speaks as an 


> " [34] 
ignoramus. 


Sefardi and Mizrahi 


The Kabbalah of the Sefardi (Portuguese or Spanish) and Mizrahi (Middle East, North Africa, 
and the Caucasus) Torah scholars has a long history. Kabbalah in various forms was widely 
studied, commented upon, and expanded by North African, Turkish, Yemenite, and Asian 
scholars from the 16th century onward. It flourished among Sefardic Jews in Tzfat (Safed), 
Israel even before the arrival of Isaac Luria. Yosef Karo, author of the Shulchan Arukh was part 
of the Tzfat school of Kabbalah. Shlomo Alkabetz, author of the hymn Lekhah Dodi, taught 


there. 


His disciple Moses ben Jacob Cordovero authored Pardes Rimonim, an organised, exhaustive 


compilation of kabbalistic teachings on a variety of subjects up to that point. Cordovero headed 


the academy of Tzfat until his death, when Isaac Luria rose to prominence. Rabbi Moshe's 


disciple Eliyahu De Vidas authored the classic work, Reishit Chochma, combining kabbalistic 


Synagogue Beit El 
and mussar (moral) teachings. Chaim Vital also studied under Cordovero, but with the arrival | Jerusalem. Oriental 
of Luria became his main disciple. Vital claimed to be the only one authorised to transmit the Judaism has its 

own chain of 


Ari's teachings, though other disciples also published books presenting Luria's teachings. a aan 
abdvalal 


The Oriental Kabbalist tradition continues until today among Sephardi and Mizrachi Hakham sages and study 
circles. Among leading figures were the Yemenite Shalom Sharabi (1720-1777) of the Beit El Synagogue, the 
Jerusalemite Hida (1724—1806), the Baghdad leader Ben Ish Chai (1832—1909), and the Abuhatzeira dynasty. 
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Maharal 


One of the most innovative theologians in early-modern Judaism was Judah Loew 
ben Bezalel (1525—1609) known as the "Maharal of Prague". Many of his written 
works survive and are studied for their unusual combination of the mystical and 
philosophical approaches in Judaism. While conversant in Kabbalistic learning, he 
expresses Jewish mystical thought in his own individual approach without reference 
to Kabbalistic terms.'°! The Maharal is most well known in popular culture for the 
legend of the golem of Prague, associated with him in folklore. However, his 
thought influenced Hasidism, for example being studied in the introspective 
Przysucha school. During the 20th century, Isaac Hutner (1906—1980) continued to 
spread the Maharal's works indirectly through his own teachings and publications 


within the non-Hasidic yeshiva world. 


The 16th-century Maharal of 
Sabbatian mysticism Prague articulated a mystical 


exegesis in philosophical 


The spiritual and mystical yearnings of many Jews remained frustrated after the language 
death of Isaac Luria and his disciples and colleagues. No hope was in sight for many 

following the devastation and mass killings of the pogroms that followed in the wake the Chmielnicki Uprising 
(1648—1654), the largest single massacre of Jews until the Holocaust, and it was at this time that a controversial 
scholar by the name of Sabbatai Zevi (1626—1676) captured the hearts and minds of the Jewish masses of that time 


with the promise of a newly minted messianic Millennialism in the form of his own personage. 


His charisma, mystical teachings that included repeated pronunciations of the holy Tetragrammaton in public, tied to 
an unstable personality, and with the help of his greatest enthusiast, Nathan of Gaza, convinced the Jewish masses 
that the Jewish Messiah had finally come. It seemed that the esoteric teachings of Kabbalah had found their 
"champion" and had triumphed, but this era of Jewish history unravelled when Zevi became an apostate to Judaism 
by converting to Islam after he was arrested by the Ottoman Sultan and threatened with execution for attempting a 
plan to conquer the world and rebuild the Temple in Jerusalem. Unwilling to give up their messianic expectations, a 


minority of Zvi's Jewish followers converted to Islam along with him. 


Many of his followers, known as Sabbatians, continued to worship him in secret, explaining his conversion not as an 
effort to save his life but to recover the sparks of the holy in each religion, and most leading rabbis were always on 


guard to root them out. The Donmeh movement in modern Turkey is a surviving remnant of the Sabbatian schism. 


Due to the chaos caused in the Jewish world, the Rabbinic prohibition against studying Kabbalah established itself 
firmly within the Jewish religion. One of the conditions allowing a man to study and engage himself in the Kabbalah 
was to be of age forty. This age requirement came about during this period and is not Talmudic in origin but 
Rabbinic. Many Jews are familiar with this ruling, but are not aware of its origins. l*r needed] Moreover, the 
prohibition is not halakhic in nature. According to Moses Cordovero, halakhically, one must be of age twenty to 
engage in the Kabbalah. Many famous kabbalists, including the ARI, Rabbi Nachman of Breslov, Yehuda Ashlag, 


were younger than twenty when they began. 
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Frankism 


The Sabbatian movement was followed by that of the Frankists who were disciples of Jacob Frank (1726—1791) who 


eventually became an apostate to Judaism by apparently converting to Catholicism. This era of disappointment did 


not stem the Jewish masses' yearnings for "mystical" leadership. 


Modern era traditional Kabbalah 


Moshe Chaim Luzzatto, leading 
Italian kabbalist, also wrote secular 
works, seen by the Haskalah as the 


start of modern Hebrew literature 


The Vilna Gaon, 18th century 
leader of Rabbinic opposition 
to Hasidism, was a Kabbalist 


who opposed Hasidic doctrinal 


and practical innovations 


Rabbi Moshe Chaim Luzzatto (1707—1746), based in Italy, was a precocious 
Talmudic scholar who arrived at the conclusion that there was a need for the 
public teaching and study of Kabbalah. He established a yeshiva for Kabbalah 
study and actively recruited students and, in addition, wrote copious 
manuscripts in an appealing clear Hebrew style, all of which gained the 
attention of both admirers and rabbinical critics who feared another "Shabbetai 
Zevi (false messiah) in the making". He was forced to close his school by his 
rabbinical opponents, hand over and destroy many of his most precious 
unpublished kabbalistic writings, and go into exile in the Netherlands. He 
eventually moved to the Land of Israel. Some of his most important works, such 
as Derekh Hashem, survive and are used as a gateway to the world of Jewish 


mysticism. 


Rabbi Elijah of Vilna (Vilna Gaon) (1720—1797), based in Lithuania, had his 
teachings encoded and publicised by his disciples such as by Rabbi Chaim 
Volozhin who published the mystical-ethical work Nefesh HaChaim[38]. 
However, he was staunchly opposed to the new Hasidic movement and warned 
against their public displays of religious fervour inspired by the mystical 
teachings of their rabbis. Although the Vilna Gaon was not in favor of the 
Hasidic movement, he did not prohibit the study and engagement in the 
Kabbalah. This is evident from his writings in the Even Shlema. "He that is able 
to understand secrets of the Torah and does not try to understand them will be 
judged harshly, may God have mercy". (The Vilna Gaon, Even Shlema, 8:24). 
"The Redemption will only come about through learning Torah, and the essence 
of the Redemption depends upon learning Kabbalah" (The Vilna Gaon, Even 
Shlema, 11:3). 


Among the Oriental tradition of Kabbalah, Shalom Sharabi (1720—1777) from 


Yemen was a major esoteric clarifier of the works of the Ari. The Beit El Synagogue, "yeshivah of the kabbalists", 


which he came to head, was one of the few communities to bring Lurianic meditation into communal prayer. 


In the 20th century, Yehuda Ashlag (1885—1954) in Mandate Palestine, was a leading esoteric kabbalist in the 


traditional mode, who translated the Zohar into Hebrew with a new approach in Lurianic Kabbalah. 
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Hasidic Judaism 


Rabbi Israel ben Eliezer Baal Shem Tov (1698—1760), founder of Hasidism in 
the area of the Ukraine, spread teachings based on Lurianic Kabbalah, but 
adapted to a different aim of immediate psychological perception of Divine 
Omnipresence amidst the mundane. The emotional, ecstatic fervour of early 
Hasidism developed from previous Nistarim circles of mystical activity, but 


instead sought communal revival of the common folk by reframing Judaism 


around the central principle of devekut (mystical cleaving to God) for all. 


This new approach turned formerly esoteric elite kabbalistic theory into a [PORES 
Synagogue of the Baal Shem Tov, 


popular social mysticism movement for the first time, with its own doctrines, founder of Hasidism, in Medzhybizh 
classic texts, teachings and customs. From the Baal Shem Tov sprang the Ukraine. It gave a new phase to Jewish 
wide ongoing schools of Hasidic Judaism, each with different approaches and mysticism, seeking its popularisation 


bog RET f i uh : through internal d 
thought. Hasidism instituted a new concept of Tzadik leadership in Jewish ARET A A 


mysticism, where the elite scholars of mystical texts now took on a social role 
as embodiments and intercessors of Divinity for the masses. With the 19th century consolidation of the movement, 


leadership became dynastic. Among later Hasidic schools: 


Rebbe Nachman of Breslov (1772—1810), the great-grandson of the Baal Shem Tov, revitalised and further expanded 
the latter's teachings, amassing a following of thousands in Ukraine, Belarus, Lithuania and Poland. In a unique 
amalgam of Hasidic and Mitnagid approaches, Rebbe Nachman emphasised study of both Kabbalah and serious 
Torah scholarship to his disciples. His teachings also differed from the way other Hasidic groups were developing, as 
he rejected the idea of hereditary Hasidic dynasties and taught that each Hasid must "search for the tzaddik 
(‘saintly/righteous person')" for himself and within himself. 


The Habad-Lubavitch intellectual school of Hasidism broke away from General-Hasidism's emotional faith 
orientation, by making the mind central as the route to the internal heart. Its texts combine Jewish rational 
investigation with explanation of Kabbalah through articulating unity in a common Divine essence. In recent times, 


the messianic element latent in Hasidism has come to the fore in Habad. 


20th century influence 


Jewish mysticism has influenced the thought of some major Jewish theologians in the 20th century, outside of 
Kabbalistic or Hasidic traditions. The first Chief Rabbi of Mandate Palestine, Abraham Isaac Kook was a mystical 
thinker who drew heavily on Kabbalistic notions through his own poetic terminology. His writings are concerned 
with fusing the false divisions between sacred and secular, rational and mystical, legal and imaginative. Students of 
Joseph B. Soloveitchik, figurehead of American Modern Orthodox Judaism have read the influence of Kabbalistic 
symbols in his philosophical works, 3° Neo-Hasidism, rather than Kabbalah, shaped Martin Buber's philosophy of 
dialogue and Abraham Joshua Heschel's Conservative Judaism. Lurianic symbols of Tzimtzum and Shevirah have 


informed Holocaust theologians.” 
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Concepts 


Concealed and Revealed God 


The nature of the Divine prompted kabbalists to envision two aspects to God: (a) 
God in essence, absolutely transcendent, unknowable, limitless Divine 
simplicity, and (b) God in manifestation, the revealed persona of God through 
which He creates and sustains and relates to mankind. Kabbalists speak of the 
first as Ein/Ayn Sof (O PN "the infinite/endless", literally "that which has no 
limits"). Of the impersonal Ein Sof nothing can be grasped. The second aspect of 


Divine emanations, however, are accessible to human perception, dynamically 


interacting throughout spiritual and physical existence, reveal the Divine 
immanently, and are bound up in the life of man. Kabbalists believe that these 
Metaphorical scheme of emanated 


two aspects are not contradictory but complement one another, emanations 
spiritual worlds within the Ein Sof 


revealing the concealed mystery from within the Godhead. 
The Zohar reads the first words of Genesis BeReishit Bara Elohim — In the beginning God created as "With the level 


of "Reishit-Beginning" the Ein Sof created Elohim-God's manifestation in Creation: 


"At the very beginning the King made engravings in the supernal purity. A spark of blackness emerged 
in the sealed within the sealed, from the mystery of the Ayn Sof, a mist within matter, implanted in a 
ring, no white, no black, no red, no yellow, no colour at all. When He measured with the standard of 
measure, He made colours to provide light. Within the spark, in the innermost part, emerged a source, 
from which the colours are painted below; it is sealed among the sealed things of the mystery of Ayn 
Sof. It penetrated, yet did not penetrate its air. It was not known at all until, from the pressure of its 
penetration, a single point shone, sealed, supernal. Beyond this point nothing is known, so it is called 


reishit (beginning): the first word of rl gaa 


The structure of emanations has been characterised in various ways: Sefirot (Divine attributes) and Partzufim 
(Divine "faces"), Ohr (spiritual light and flow), Names of God and the supernal Torah, Olamot (Spiritual Worlds), a 
Divine Tree and Archetypal Man, Angelic Chariot and Palaces, male and female, enclothed layers of reality, 
inwardly holy vitality and external Kelipot shells, 613 channels ("limbs" of the King) and the Divine souls in man. 


Kabbalists see all aspects as unified through their absolute dependence on their source in the Ein Sof. 
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Sefirot and the Divine Feminine 


The Sephirot (also spelled "sephiroth") (singular sefirah) are the ten emanations and 


attributes of God with which he continually sustains the universe in existence. The Zohar X 


and other formative texts elaborate on their emergence from concealment and potential in aa | GA 
the infinite unity of the Ein Sof. Cordovero systemises them as one light poured into ten ] ova 
created vessels. Comparison of his counting with Luria's, describes dual rational and s E asa 


unconscious aspects of Kabbalah. Two metaphors are used to describe the sephirot, their 


TIFERET 


theocentric manifestation as the Trees of Life and Knowledge, and their anthropocentric 


correspondence in man, exemplified as Adam Kadmon. This dual-directional perspective ro J meach 


embodies the cyclical, inclusive nature of the divine flow, where alternative divine and = 


JeSOD 


human perspectives have validity. The central metaphor of man allows human 7 


understanding of the sephirot, as they correspond to the psychological faculties of the soul, a 
and incorporate masculine and feminine aspects after Genesis 1:27 ("God created man in 
Scheme of descending 


His own image, in the image of God He created him, male and female He created them"). Sie 
Sefirot in 3 columns, as 


Corresponding to the last sefirah in Creation is the indwelling shekhinah (Feminine Divine a tee withiocts above 
Presence). Downward flow of divine Light in Creation forms the supernal Four Worlds; and branches below 
Atziluth, Beri'ah, Yetzirah and Assiah manifesting the dominance of successive sephirot 

towards action in this world. The acts of man unite or divide the Heavenly masculine and feminine aspects of the 
sephirot, their anthropomorphic harmony completing Creation. As the spiritual foundation of Creation, the sephirot 


correspond to the names of God in Judaism and the particular nature of any entity. 


Ten Sefirot as process of Creation 


According to Lurianic cosmology, the sefirot correspond to various levels of creation (ten sefirot in each of the Four 
Worlds, and four worlds within each of the larger four worlds, each containing ten sefirot, which themselves contain 


), 89 and are emanated from the Creator for the purpose of creating 


ten sefirot, to an infinite number of possibilities 
the universe. The sefirot are considered revelations of the Creator's will (ratzon) f” and they should not be 
understood as ten different "gods" but as ten different ways the one God reveals his will through the Emanations. It 


is not God who changes but the ability to perceive God that changes. 


Altogether, eleven sefirot are named. However Keter and Daat are unconscious and conscious dimensions of one 


principle, conserving 10 forces. The names of the sefirot in descending order are: 


e Keter (supernal crown, representing above-conscious will) 

e Chochmah (the highest potential of thought) 

e Binah (the understanding of the potential) 

e Daat (intellect of knowledge) 

e Chesed (sometimes referred to as Gedolah-greatness) (loving-kindness) 
e Gevurah (sometimes referred to as Din-justice or Pachad-fear) (severity/strength) 
e Rachamim also known as Tiphereth (mercy) 

e Netzach (victory/eternity) 

e Hod (glory/splendour) 

e Yesod (foundation) 

e Malkuth (kingdom) 
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Ten Sefirot as process of ethics 


Divine creation by means of the Ten Sefirot is an ethical process. They represent 
the different aspects of Morality. Loving-Kindness is a possible moral 
justification found in Chessed, and Gevurah is the Moral Justification of Justice 
and both are mediated by Mercy which is Rachamim. However, these pillars of 
morality become immoral once they become extremes. When Loving-Kindness 
become extreme it can lead to sexual depravity and lack of Justice to the wicked. 


When Justice becomes extreme, it can lead to torture and the Murder of 


innocents and unfair punishment. 


In the 16-17th centuries Kabbalah 
"Righteous" humans (tzadikim) ascend these ethical qualities of the ten sefirot by was popularised through a new genre 


doing righteous actions. If there were no righteous humans, the blessings of God of ethical literature, related to 
would become completely hidden, and creation would cease to exist. While real ene meditator 
human actions are the "Foundation" (Yesod) of this universe (Malchut), these 

actions must accompany the conscious intention of compassion. Compassionate actions are often impossible without 
faith (Emunah), meaning to trust that God always supports compassionate actions even when God seems hidden. 
Ultimately, it is necessary to show compassion toward oneself too in order to share compassion toward others. This 
"selfish" enjoyment of God's blessings but only in order to empower oneself to assist others is an important aspect of 
"Restriction", and is considered a kind of golden mean in kabbalah, corresponding to the sefirah of Adornment 


(Tiferet) being part of the "Middle Column". 


Moses ben Jacob Cordovero, wrote Tomer Devorah (Palm Tree of Deborah), he presents an ethical teaching of 


Judaism in the kabbalistic context of the ten sefirot. Tomer Devorah has become also a foundational Musar text, 4 


Descending spiritual Worlds 


Medieval Kabbalists believed that all things are linked to God through these emanations, making all levels in 
creation part of one great, gradually descending chain of being. Through this any lower creation reflects its particular 


characteristics in Supernal Divinity. 


Hasidic thought extends the Divine immanence of Kabbalah by holding that God is all that really exists, all else 
being completely undifferentiated from God's perspective. This view can be defined as monistic panentheism. 
According to this philosophy, God's existence is higher than anything that this world can express, yet he includes all 
things of this world within his Divine reality in perfect unity, so that the Creation effected no change in him at all. 


This paradox is dealt with at length in Chabad texts. 


Origin of evil 


Among problems considered in the Hebrew Kabbalah is the theological issue of 
the nature and origin of evil. In the views of some Kabbalists this conceives ‘evil’ 
as a ‘quality of God', asserting that negativity enters into the essence of the 
Absolute. In this view it is conceived that the Absolute needs evil to 'be what it 
is', 1.e., to exist.“ Foundational texts of Medieval Kabbalism conceived evil as 
a demonic parallel to the holy, called the Sitra Achra (the "Other Side"), and the 


Kelipot/Qliphoth (the "Shells/Husks") that cover and conceal the holy, are Amulet from the 1400s. 
nurtured from it, and yet also protect it by limiting its revelation. Scholem termed Theosophical kabbalists, especially 
this element of the Spanish Kabbalah a "Jewish gnostic" motif, in the sense of Luria, censored contemporary 


Practical Kabbalah, but allowed 


dual powers in the divine realm of manifestation. In a radical notion, the root of 
amulets by Sages 


evil is found within the 10 holy Sephirot, through an imbalance of Gevurah, the 
power of "Strength/Judgement/Severity". 
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Gevurah is necessary for Creation to exist as it counterposes Chesed ("loving-kindness"), restricting the unlimited 
divine bounty within suitable vessels, so forming the Worlds. However, if man sins (actualising impure judgement 
within his soul), the supernal Judgement is reciprocally empowered over the Kindness, introducing disharmony 
among the Sephirot in the divine realm and exile from God throughout Creation. The demonic realm, though illusory 


in its holy origin, becomes the real apparent realm of impurity in lower Creation. 


Role of Man 


Kabbalistic doctrine gives man the central role in Creation, as his soul and body 
correspond to the supernal divine manifestations. In the Christian Kabbalah this 
scheme was universalised to describe harmino mundi, the harmony of Creation 
within man." In Judaism, it gave a profound spiritualisation of Jewish practice. 
While the kabbalistic scheme gave a radically innovative, though conceptually 
continuous, development of mainstream Midrashic and Talmudic Rabbinic notions, 
kabbalistic thought underscored and invigorated conservative Jewish observance. 
The esoteric teachings of kabbalah gave the traditional mitzvot observances the 
central role in spiritual creation, whether the practitioner was learned in this 


knowledge or not. Accompanying normative Jewish observance and worship with 


elite mystical kavanot intentions gave them theurgic power, but sincere observance Joseph Karo's role as both 
by common folk, especially in the Hasidic popularisation of kabbalah, could replace legalist and mystic underscores 


esoteric abilities. Many kabbalists were also leading legal figures in Judaism, such Kabbalahi's spuitualisaion-ct 


as Nachmanides and Joseph Karo. pepe Ue eee 

Medieval kabbalah elaborates particular reasons for each Biblical mitzvah, and their role in harmonising the supernal 
divine flow, uniting masculine and feminine forces on High. With this, the feminine Divine presence in this world is 
drawn from exile to the Holy One Above. The 613 mitzvot are embodied in the organs and soul of man. Lurianic 
kabbalah incorporates this in the more inclusive scheme of Jewish messianic rectification of exiled divinity. Jewish 
mysticism, in contrast to Divine-transcendent rationalist human-centred reasons for Jewish observance, gave 
Divine-immanent providential cosmic significance to the daily events in the worldly life of man in general, and the 


spiritual role of Jewish observance in particular. 


Levels of the soul 
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The Kabbalah posits that the human soul has three elements, the nefesh, ru'ach, and 
neshamah. The nefesh is found in all humans, and enters the physical body at birth. 
It is the source of one's physical and psychological nature. The next two parts of the 
soul are not implanted at birth, but can be developed over time; their development 
depends on the actions and beliefs of the individual. They are said to only fully exist 
in people awakened spiritually. A common way of explaining the three parts of the 


soul is as follows: 


e Nefesh (w5)): the lower part, or "animal part", of the soul. It is linked to instincts 


and bodily cravings. This part of the soul is provided at birth. 


e Ruach (M17): the middle soul, the "spirit". It contains the moral virtues and the 


ability to distinguish between good and evil. Building on Kabbalah's 
e Neshamah (TWI): the higher soul, or "super-soul". This separates man from all conception of the soul, Abraham 
other life-forms. It is related to the intellect and allows man to enjoy and benefit Abulafia's meditations included 


: i the "inner illumination of" the 
from the afterlife. It allows one to have some awareness of the existence and E i 
uman torm 


presence of God. 
The Raaya Meheimna, a section of related teachings spread throughout the Zohar, discusses fourth and fifth parts of 
the human soul, the chayyah and yehidah (first mentioned in the Midrash Rabbah). Gershom Scholem writes that 
these "were considered to represent the sublimest levels of intuitive cognition, and to be within the grasp of only a 
few chosen individuals". The Chayyah and the Yechidah do not enter into the body like the other three—thus they 


received less attention in other sections of the Zohar. 


e Chayyah (m`N): The part of the soul that allows one to have an awareness of the divine life force itself. 


e Yehidah (47°n"): The highest plane of the soul, in which one can achieve as full a union with God as is possible. 


Both rabbinic and kabbalistic works posit that there are a few additional, non-permanent states of the soul that people 
can develop on certain occasions. These extra souls, or extra states of the soul, play no part in any afterlife scheme, 


but are mentioned for completeness: 


e Ruach HaKodesh (W11p7 MN) ("spirit of holiness"): a state of the soul that makes prophecy possible. Since the 
age of classical prophecy passed, no one (outside of Israel) receives the soul of prophecy any longer. See the 
teachings of Abraham Abulafia for differing views of this matter. 

e Neshamah Yeseira: The "supplemental soul" that a Jew can experience on Shabbat. It makes possible an enhanced 
spiritual enjoyment of the day. This exists only when one is observing Shabbat; it can be lost and gained 
depending on one's observance. 

e Neshamah Kedosha: Provided to Jews at the age of maturity (13 for boys, 12 for girls) and is related to the study 
and fulfillment of the Torah commandments. It exists only when one studies and follows the Torah; it can be lost 


and gained depending on one's study and observance. 


Reincarnation 


Reincarnation, the transmigration of the soul after death, was introduced into Judaism as a central esoteric tenet of 
Kabbalah from the Medieval period onwards, called Gilgul neshamot ("Cycles of the soul"). The concept does not 
appear overtly in the Hebrew Bible or classic Rabbinic literature, and was rejected by various Medieval Jewish 
philosophers. However, the Kabbalists explained a number of scriptural passages in reference to Gilgulim. The 
concept became central to the later Kabbalah of Isaac Luria, who systemised it as the personal parallel to the cosmic 
process of rectification. Through Lurianic Kabbalah and Hasidic Judaism, reincarnation entered popular Jewish 


culture as a literary motif. 
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Tzimtzum, Shevirah and Tikun 


After publication of the Zohar in the late 13th century, attempts were made to 
interpret and systemise the doctrines within its imagery. This culminated in the 
successive, comprehensive expositions of Cordovero and Luria in 16th century 
Safed. While Cordovero systemised Medieval kabbalah in a rationally 


influenced linear scheme, this was subsequently superseded by the 


mythological, dynamic scheme of Isaac Luria, recorded by Chaim Vital and his 


other disciples. Lurianic theosophy became the foundation of modern kabbalah, 16th cetin graves of Safed, Galilee. 


incorporating Medieval theosophy within its wider explanation. The The messianic focus of its mystical 
renaissance culminated in Lurianic 
thought 


supra-rational Lurianic doctrines of Tzimtzum, Shevirah and Tikun reorganised 
Kabbalistic doctrine around crisis-catharsis Divine exile and redemption, 


explaining Jewish messianism in Kabbalah. 


Tzimtzum (Constriction/Concentration) is the primordial cosmic act whereby God "contracted" His infinite light, 
leaving a "void" into which the light of existence was poured. This allowed the emergence of independent existence 
that would not become nullified by the pristine Infinite Light, reconciling the unity of the Ein Sof with the plurality 
of creation. This changed the first creative act into one of withdrawal/exile, the antithesis of the ultimate Divine Will. 
In contrast, a new emanation after the Tzimtzum shone into the vacuum to begin creation, but led to an initial 
instability called Tohu (Chaos), leading to a new crisis of Shevirah (Shattering) of the sephirot vessels. The shards of 
the broken vessels fell down into the lower realms, animated by remnants of their divine light, causing primordial 
exile within the Divine Persona before the creation of man. Exile and enclothement of higher divinity within lower 
realms throughout existence requires man to complete the Tikkun olam (Rectification) process. Rectification Above 
corresponds to the reorganization of the independent sefirot into relating Partzufim (Divine Personas), previously 
referred to obliquely in the Zohar. From the catastrophe stems the possibility of self-aware Creation, and also the 
Kelipot (Impure Shells) of previous Medieval kabbalah. The metaphorical anthropomorphism of the partzufim 
accenuates the sexual unifications of the redemption process, while Gilgul reincarnation emerges from the scheme. 


Uniquely, Lurianism gave formerly private mysticism the urgency of Messianic social involvement. 


According to interpretations of Luria, the catastrophe stemmed from the "unwillingness" of the residue imprint after 
the Tzimtzum to relate to the new vitality that began creation. The process was arranged to shed and harmonise the 
Divine Infinity with the latent potential of evil.l“"] The creation of Adam would have redeemed existence, but his sin 
caused new shevirah of Divine vitality, requiring the Giving of the Torah to begin Messianic rectification. Historical 


and individual history becomes the narrative of reclaiming exiled Divine sparks. 


Linguistic mysticism of Hebrew 


Kabbalistic thought extended Biblical and Midrashic notions that God enacted Creation through the Hebrew 
language and through the Torah into a full linguistic mysticism. In this, every Hebrew letter, word, number, even 
accent on words of the Hebrew Bible contain esoteric meanings, describing the spiritual dimensions within exoteric 
ideas, and it teaches the hermeneutic methods of interpretation for ascertaining these meanings. Names of God in 
Judaism have further prominence, though fluidity of meaning turns the whole Torah into a Divine name. As the 
Hebrew name of things is the channel of their lifeforce, parallel to the sephirot, so concepts such as "holiness" and 
"mitzvot" embody ontological Divine immanence, as God can be known in manifestation as well as transcendence. 
The infinite potential of meaning in the Torah, as in the Ein Sof, is reflected in the symbol of the two trees of the 
Garden of Eden; the Torah of the Tree of Knowledge is the external, Halachic Torah, through which mystics can 
perceive the unlimited Torah of the Tree of Life. In Lurianic expression, each of the 600,000 souls of Israel find their 


own interpretation in Torah. 
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"The reapers of the Field are the Comrades, masters of this wisdom, because Malkhut is called the Apple 
Field, and She grows sprouts of secrets and new meanings of Torah. Those who constantly create new 


interpretations of Torah are the ones who reap Her."(481 


As early as the Ist century BCE Jews believed that the Torah (first five books of the Hebrew Bible) and wider 
canonical texts contained encoded messages and hidden meanings. Gematria is one method for discovering its 
hidden meanings. Each letter in Hebrew also represents a number; Hebrew, unlike many other languages, never 
developed a separate numerical alphabet. By converting letters to numbers, Kabbalists were able to find a hidden 


meaning in each word. This method of interpretation was used extensively by various schools. 


Primary texts 


Like the rest of the Rabbinic literature, the texts of kabbalah were once part of an 
ongoing oral tradition, though, over the centuries, much of the oral tradition has been 
written down. 


Jewish forms of esotericism existed over 2,000 years ago. Ben Sira (born c. 170 BCE) 


warns against it, saying: "You shall have no business with secret things" 4! 


Nonetheless, mystical studies were undertaken and resulted in mystical literature, the 
first being the Apocalyptic literature of the second and first pre-Christian centuries and 


which contained elements that carried over to later kabbalah. 


Throughout the centuries since, many texts have been produced, among them the 


ancient descriptions of Sefer Yetzirah, the Heichalot mystical ascent literature, the 


Bahir, Sefer Raziel HaMalakh and the Zohar, the main text of Kabbalistic exegesis. 


Title page of first printed 


Classic mystical Bible commentaries are included in fuller versions of the Mikraot editionotthe Zohar: mai 
Gedolot (Main Commentators). Cordoveran systemisation is presented in Pardes sourcebook of Kabbalah, from 
Rimonim, philosophical articulation in the works of the Maharal, and Lurianic Mantua, Italy in 1558 
rectification in Etz Chayim. Subsequent interpretation of Lurianic Kabbalah was made 

in the writings of Shalom Sharabi, in Nefesh HaChaim and the 20th-century Sulam. Hasidism interpreted kabbalistic 
structures to their correspondence in inward perception. 5"! The Hasidic development of kabbalah incorporates a 


successive stage of Jewish mysticism from historical kabbalistic metaphysics. PH 


Scholarship 


The first modern-academic historians of Judaism, the "Wissenschaft des Judentums" school of the 19th century, 
framed Judaism in solely rational terms in the emancipatory Haskalah spirit of their age. They opposed kabbalah and 
restricted its significance from Jewish historiography. In the mid-20th century, it was left to Gershom Scholem to 
overturn their stance, establishing the flourishing present-day academic investigation of Jewish mysticism, and 
making Heichalot, Kabbalistic and Hasidic texts the objects of scholarly critical-historical study. In Scholem's 
opinion, the mythical and mystical components of Judaism were at least as important as the rational ones, and he 


thought that they, rather than the exoteric Halakha, were the living current in historical Jewish development. 


The Hebrew University of Jerusalem has been a centre of this research, including Scholem and Isaiah Tishby, and 
more recently Joseph Dan, Yehuda Liebes, Rachel Elior, and Moshe Ide}, 57 Scholars across the eras of Jewish 
mysticism in America and Britain have included Arthur Green, Lawrence Fine, Elliot Wolfson, Daniel Matt>! and 
Ada Rapoport-Albert. 


Scholars in the present generation have revised early theories including Scholem's, on such questions as Heichalot 
mysticism and a Jewish "gnosticism", the origins of Kabbalah, and the sources of Hasidism, |!" reeded Moshe Idel 
has opened up research on the Ecstatic Kabbalah alongside the theosophical, and has called for new 


multi-disciplinary approaches, beyond the philological and historical that have dominated until now, to include 
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phenomenology, psychology, anthropology and comparative studies, 5^! 


Claims for authority 


Historians have noted that most claims for the authority of kabbalah involve an argument of the antiquity of 
authority (see, e.g., Joseph Dan's discussion in his Circle of the Unique Cherub). As a result, virtually all early 
foundational works pseudepigraphically claim, or are ascribed, ancient authorship. For example, Sefer Raziel 
HaMalach, an astro-magical text partly based on a magical manual of late antiquity, Sefer ha-Razim, was, according 


to the kabbalists, transmitted by the angel Raziel to Adam after he was evicted from Eden. 


Another famous work, the early Sefer Yetzirah, supposedly dates back to the patriarch Abraham. This tendency 
toward pseudepigraphy has its roots in apocalyptic literature, which claims that esoteric knowledge such as magic, 
divination and astrology was transmitted to humans in the mythic past by the two angels, Aza and Azaz’el (in other 


places, Azaz'el and Uzaz'el) who fell from heaven (see Genesis 6:4). 


Criticism 


Part of a series on 


Criticism of 


religion 
Religions 

. Buddhism 
. Catholicism 
. Christianity 
. Hinduism 
. Islam 
. Jainism 
. Jehovah's Witnesses 
. Judaism 
. Mormonism 


e Seventh-day Adventist 
0 Sikhism 


Religious figures 


° Jesus 

. Moses 

. Muhammad 

° Ellen G. White 
Texts 

. Bible 

. Book of Mormon 

. Quran 

. Talmud 
Critics 


. Mikhail Bakunin 
. Giordano Bruno 
. Richard Dawkins 
. Denis Diderot 
. Epicurus 


. Ludwig Feuerbach 
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° Emma Goldman 
° Sam Harris 
. Baron d'Holbach 


. Christopher Hitchens 
. David Hume 

e Robert Green Ingersoll 
. Karl Marx 

. Friedrich Nietzsche 

. Thomas Paine 


¢ Pierre-Joseph Proudhon 


. Ayn Rand 

. Bertrand Russell 

. Dayanand Saraswati 

. Victor J. Stenger 

. Voltaire 

Violence 

. Terrorism 

. War 

. Buddhism 

. Christianity 

. Islam 
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. Mormonism 
Other topics 

. Abuse 

. Apostasy 

¢ Criticism of monotheism 

. Persecution 

. Sexuality 

. Slavery 

$ Vv 

. t 

d e [58] 


Dualistic cosmology 


Although Kabbalah propounds the Unity of God, one of the most serious and sustained criticisms is that it may lead 
away from monotheism, and instead promote dualism, the belief that there is a supernatural counterpart to God. The 
dualistic system holds that there is a good power versus an evil power. There are two primary models of 
Gnostic-dualistic cosmology: the first, which goes back to Zoroastrianism, believes creation is ontologically divided 
between good and evil forces; the second, found largely in Greco-Roman metaphysics like Neo-Platonism, argues 
that the universe knew a primordial harmony, but that a cosmic disruption yielded a second, evil, dimension to 


reality. This second model influenced the cosmology of the Kabbalah. 


According to Kabbalistic cosmology, the Ten Sefirot correspond to ten levels of creation. These levels of creation 
must not be understood as ten different "gods" but as ten different ways of revealing God, one per level. It is not God 


who changes but the ability to perceive God that changes. 


While God may seem to exhibit dual natures (masculine-feminine, compassionate-judgmental, creator-creation), all 
adherents of Kabbalah have consistently stressed the ultimate unity of God. For example, in all discussions of Male 


and Female, the hidden nature of God exists above it all without limit, being called the Infinite or the "No End" (Ein 
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Sof)—neither one nor the other, transcending any definition. The ability of God to become hidden from perception is 
called "Restriction" (Tzimtzum). Hiddenness makes creation possible because God can become "revealed" in a 


diversity of limited ways, which then form the building blocks of creation. 


Kabbalistic texts, including the Zohar, appear to affirm dualism, as they ascribe all evil to the separation from 
[55] ("the other side") which is opposed to Sitra D'Kedushah, or the Side of 


Holiness." The "left side" of divine emanation is a negative mirror image of the "side of holiness" with which it 


holiness known as the Sitra Achra 


was locked in combat. [Encyclopaedia Judaica, Volume 6, "Dualism", p. 244]. While this evil aspect exists within 
the divine structure of the Sefirot, the Zohar indicates that the Sitra Ahra has no power over Ein Sof, and only exists 
as a necessary aspect of the creation of God to give man free choice, and that evil is the consequence of this choice. 
It is not a supernatural force opposed to God, but a reflection of the inner moral combat within mankind between the 


dictates of morality and the surrender to one's basic instincts. 


Rabbi Dr. David Gottlieb notes that many Kabbalists hold that the concepts of, e.g., a Heavenly Court or the Sitra 
Ahra are only given to humanity by God as a working model to understand His ways within our own epistemological 
limits. They reject the notion that a satan or angels actually exist. Others hold that non-divine spiritual entities were 


indeed created by God as a means for exacting his will. 


According to Kabbalists, humans cannot yet understand the infinity of God. Rather, there is God as revealed to 
humans (corresponding to Zeir Anpin), and the rest of the infinity of God as remaining hidden from human 
experience (corresponding to Arich Anpin). P” One reading of this theology is monotheistic, similar to panentheism; 


another reading of the same theology is that it is dualistic. Gershom Scholem writes: 


It is clear that with this postulate of an impersonal basic reality in God, which becomes a person—or appears 
as a person—only in the process of Creation and Revelation, Kabbalism abandons the personalistic basis of the 
Biblical conception of God....It will not surprise us to find that speculation has run the whole gamut—from 
attempts to re-transform the impersonal En-Sof into the personal God of the Bible to the downright heretical 
doctrine of a genuine dualism between the hidden Ein Sof and the personal Demiurge of Scripture. 

—Major Trends in Jewish Mysticism Shocken Books (p.11—12) 


Distinction between Jews and non-Jews 


A number of medieval Kabbalistic sources contain statements to the effect that the Jewish soul is ontologically 
different from the soul of non-Jews; for example, it is held by some that Jews have three levels of soul, nefesh, ruach 
and neshamah while non-Jews have only nefesh. The Zohar comments on the Biblical verse which states "Let the 
waters teem with swarms of creatures that have a living soul" as follows: "The verse 'creatures that have a living 
soul,’ pertains to the Jews, for they are the children of God, and from God come their holy souls....And the souls of 
the other nations, from where do they come? Rabbi Elazar says that they have souls from the impure left side, and 


therefore they are all impure, defiling anyone who comes near them" (Zohar commentary on Genesis). 


Such theologically framed hostility may have been a response to some medieval demonization of Jews which 
developed in some parts of Western and Christian society and thought, starting with the Patristic writings. 53 
According to Isaac Luria (1534-72) and other commentators on the Zohar, righteous Gentiles do not have this 
demonic aspect and are in many ways similar to Jewish souls. A number of prominent Kabbalists, e.g., Rabbi 
Pinchas Eliyahu of Vilna, the author of Sefer ha-Brit, held that only some marginal elements in the humanity 
represent these demonic forces. On the other hand, the souls of Jewish heretics have much more satanic energy than 


the worst of idol worshippers; this view is popular in some Hasidic circles, especially Satmar Hasidim. 


Some later Kabbalistic works build and elaborate on these ideas. One point of view is represented by the Hasidic 
work Tanya (1797), in order to argue that Jews have a different character of soul: while a non-Jew, according to the 
author Rabbi Shneur Zalman of Liadi (b. 1745), can achieve a high level of spirituality, similar to an angel, his soul 
is still fundamentally different in character, but not value, from a Jewish one."! A similar view is found in early 
medieval philosophical book Kuzari, by Yehuda Halevi (1075-1141 AD). 
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On the other hand, many prominent Kabbalists rejected this idea and believed in essential equality of all human 
souls. Menahem Azariah da Fano (1548—1620), in his book Reincarnations of souls, provides many examples of 
non-Jewish Biblical figures being reincarnated into Jews and vice versa; the contemporary Habad Rabbi and mystic 
Dov Ber Pinson teaches that distinctions between Jews and non-Jews in works such as the Tanya are not to be 
understood as literally referring to the external properties of a person (what religious community they are born into), 


but rather as referring to the properties of souls as they can be re-incarnated in any religious community.!©°! 


Another prominent Habad Rabbi, Abraham Yehudah Khein (b. 1878), believed that spiritually elevated Gentiles 
have essentially Jewish souls, "who just lack the formal conversion to Judaism", and that unspiritual Jews are 
"Jewish merely by their birth documents".!©"! The great 20th-century Kabbalist Yehuda Ashlag viewed the terms 


"Jews" and "Gentile" as different levels of perception, available to every human soul. 


David Halperin!” 


argues that the collapse of Kabbalah's influence among Western European Jews over the course 
of the 17th and 18th century was a result of the cognitive dissonance they experienced between the negative 
perception of Gentiles found in some exponents of Kabbalah, and their own positive dealings with non-Jews, which 


were rapidly expanding and improving during this period due to the influence of the Enlightenment. 


However, a number of renowned Kabbalists claimed the exact opposite. In their view, Kabbalah transcends the 
borders of Judaism and can serve as a basis of inter-religious theosophy and a universal religion. Rabbi Pinchas 
Elijah Hurwitz, a prominent Lithuanian-Galician Kabbalist of the 18th century and a moderate proponent of the 
Haskalah, called for brotherly love and solidarity between all nations, and believed that Kabbalah can empower 


everyone, Jews and Gentiles alike, with prophetic abilities 16? 


The works of Abraham Cohen de Herrera (1570—1635) are full of references to Gentile mystical philosophers. Such 
approach was particularly common among the Renaissance and post-Renaissance Italian Jews. Late medieval and 
Renaissance Italian Kabbalists, such as Yohanan Alemanno, David Messer Leon and Abraham Yagel, adhered to 


humanistic ideals and incorporated teachings of various Christian and pagan mystics. 


A prime representative of this humanist stream in Kabbalah was Rabbi Elijah Benamozegh, who explicitly praised 
Christianity, Islam, Zoroastrianism, Hinduism, as well as a whole range of ancient pagan mystical systems. He 
believed that Kabbalah can reconcile the differences between the world religions, which represent different facets 
and stages of the universal human spirituality. In his writings, Benamozegh interprets the New Testament, Hadith, 


Vedas, Avesta and pagan mysteries according to the Kabbalistic theosophy.!6*! 


For a different perspective, see Wolfson. 6" He provides numerous examples from the 17th to the 20th centuries, 
which would challenge the view of Halperin cited above as well as the notion that "modern Judaism" has rejected or 
dismissed this "outdated aspect" of the religion and, he argues, there are still Kabbalists today who harbor this view. 
He argues that, while it is accurate to say that many Jews do and would find this distinction offensive, it is inaccurate 
to say that the idea has been totally rejected in all circles. As Wolfson has argued, it is an ethical demand on the part 
of scholars to continue to be vigilant with regard to this matter and in this way the tradition can be refined from 
within. 

However, as explained above, many well known Kabbalists rejected the literal interpretation of these seemingly 
discriminatory views. They argued that the term "Jew" was to be interpreted metaphorically, as referring to the 
spiritual development of the soul, rather than the superficial denomination of the individual, and they added a chain 
of intermediary states between "Jews" and idol worshippers, or spiritualised the very definition of "Jews" and 
"non-Jews" and argued that a soul can be re-incarnated in different communities (whether Jewish or not) as much as 


within a single one. 
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Medieval views 


The idea that there are ten divine sefirot could evolve over time into the idea that 
"God is One being, yet in that One being there are Ten" which opens up a debate 


about what the "correct beliefs" in God should be, according to Judaism. 


Rabbi Saadia Gaon teaches in his book Emunot v'Deot that Jews who believe in 


reincarnation have adopted a non-Jewish belief. 


Maimonides (12th century) rejected many of the texts of the Hekalot, particularly 
Shi'ur Qomah whose starkly anthropomorphic vision of God he considered 


heretical. 


Nachmanides (13th century) provides background to many Kabbalistic ideas. His 


Golden age of Spanish Judaism on 


ae works, Torah, offer in-depth of various concepts. In fact, an entire book, entitled 
the Knesset Menorah, Maimonides 70] 

holding Aristotle's work Gevuras Aryeh  , was authored by Rabbi Yaakov Yehuda Aryeh Leib Frenkel 
and originally published in 1915, specifically to explain and elaborate on the 
Kabbalistic concepts addressed by Nachmanides in his commentary to the Five 


books of Moses 


Rabbi Abraham ben Moses ben Maimon, in the spirit of his father Maimonides, 
Rabbi Saadiah Gaon, and other predecessors, explains at length in his book 
Milhhamot HaShem that the Almighty is in no way literally within time or space 
nor physically outside time or space, since time and space simply do not apply to 


His Being whatsoever. This is in contrast to certain popular understandings of 


= modern Kabbalah which teach a form of panentheism, that His 'essence' is within 


Kabbalah mysticism on the Knesset everything 
Menorah, which shared some 
similarities of theory with Jewish Around the 1230s, Rabbi Meir ben Simon of Narbonne wrote an epistle (included 
Neoplatonists in his Milhhemet Mitzvah) against his contemporaries, the early Kabbalists, 


characterizing them as blasphemers who even approach heresy. He particularly 
singled out the Sefer Bahir, rejecting the attribution of its authorship to the tanna R. Nehhunya ben ha-Kanah and 


describing some of its content as truly heretical. 


Rabbi Yitzchak ben Sheshet Perfet (The Rivash), 1326—1408. Although as is evident from his response on the topic 
(157) the Rivash was skeptical of certain interpretations of Kabbalah popular in his time, it is equally evident that 
overall he did accept Kabbalah as received Jewish wisdom, and attempted to defend it from attackers. To this end he 
cited and rejected a certain philosopher who claimed that Kabbalah was "worse than Christianity", as it made God 
into 10, not just into three. Most followers of Kabbalah have never followed this interpretation of Kabbalah, on the 
grounds that the concept of the Christian Trinity posits that there are three persons existing within the Godhead, one 
of whom became a human being. [citation needed] ts contrast, the mainstream understanding of the Kabbalistic Sefirot 
holds that they have no mind or intelligence; further, they are not addressed in prayer and they cannot become a 
human being. They are conduits for interaction, not persons or beings. Nonetheless, many important poskim, such as 
Maimonidies in his work Mishneh Torah, prohibit any use of mediators between oneself and the Creator as a form of 


idolatry. 


Rabbi Leone di Modena, a 17th-century Venetian critic of Kabbalah, wrote that if we were to accept the Kabbalah, 
then the Christian trinity would indeed be compatible with Judaism, as the Trinity closely resembles the Kabbalistic 
doctrine of the Sefirot. This critique was in response to the knowledge that some European Jews of the period 
addressed individual Sefirot in some of their prayers, although the practise was apparently uncommon. Apologists 
explain that Jews may have been praying for and not necessarily to the aspects of Godliness represented by the 
Sefirot. 
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Yaakov Emden, 1697—1776, wrote the book Mitpahhath Sfarim (Veil of the Books), a detailed critique of the Zohar 
in which he concludes that certain parts of the Zohar contain heretical teaching and therefore could not have been 


written by Shimon bar Yochai. 


Orthodox Judaism 


Yihhyah Qafahh, an early-20th-century Yemenite Jewish leader and grandfather of 
Yosef Qafih, also wrote a book entitled Milhamoth ha-Shem (Wars of the Name) 


against what he perceived as the false teachings of the Zohar and the false Kabbalah of -a mipiae b 


Z| 


Isaac Luria. He is credited with spearheading the Dor Daim who continue in Yihhyah 


Qafahh's view of Kabbalah into modern times. 


Yeshayahu Leibowitz 1903-1994, brother of Nechama Leibowitz, though Modern 
Orthodox in his world view, publicly shared the views expressed in R. Yihhyah 


Qafahh's book Milhhamoth HaShem and elaborated upon these views in his many 


writings. 


There is dispute among modern Haredim as to the status of Isaac Luria's, the Arizal's 
Kabbalistic teachings. While a portion of Modern Orthodox Rabbis, Dor Daim and Tikun for reading through the 
many students of the Rambam, completely reject Arizal's Kabbalistic teachings, as night of Shavuot, a popular 
well as deny that the Zohar is authoritative, or from Shimon bar Yohai, all three of Jewish custom from the Safed 
these groups completely accept the existence and validity of Ma'aseh Merkavah and tee 

Ma'aseh B'resheet mysticism. Their only disagreement concerns whether the 

Kabbalistic teachings promulgated today are accurate representations of those esoteric teachings to which the 
Talmud refers. Within the Haredi Jewish community one can find both rabbis who sympathise with such a 


[citation needed] 


view, while not necessarily agreeing with it, as well as rabbis who consider such a view absolute 


heresy. 


Conservative, Reform and Reconstructionist Judaism 


Kabbalah tended to be rejected by most Jews in the Conservative and Reform 


movements, though its influences were not completely eliminated. While it was 


generally not studied as a discipline, the Kabbalistic Kabbalat Shabbat service 


remained part of liberal liturgy, as did the Yedid Nefesh prayer. Nevertheless, in 


the 1960s, Rabbi Saul Lieberman of the Jewish Theological Seminary of 


America is reputed to have introduced a lecture by Scholem on Kabbalah with a 


statement that Kabbalah itself was "nonsense", but the academic study of 


Kabbalah was "scholarship". This view became popular among many Jews, who 


A version of Lekhah Dodi song to 

viewed the subject as worthy of study, but who did not accept Kabbalah as welcome the Shabbat, a cross 

teaching literal truths. denomination Jewish custom from 
Kabbalah 


According to Rabbi Bradley Shavit Artson (Dean of the Conservative Ziegler 


School of Rabbinic Studies in the American Jewish University) 


Many western Jews insisted that their future and their freedom required shedding what they perceived as 
parochial orientalism. They fashioned a Judaism that was decorous and strictly rational (according to 


19th-century European standards), denigrating Kabbalah as backward, superstitious, and marginal,!©6! 


However, in the late 20th century and early 21st century there has been a revival in interest in Kabbalah in all 
branches of liberal Judaism. The Kabbalistic 12th-century prayer Anim Zemirot was restored to the new 


Conservative Sim Shalom siddur, as was the B'rikh Shmeh passage from the Zohar, and the mystical Ushpizin service 
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welcoming to the Sukkah the spirits of Jewish forbearers. Anim Zemirot and the 16th-century mystical poem Lekhah 
Dodi reappeared in the Reform Siddur Gates of Prayer in 1975. All Rabbinical seminaries now teach several courses 
in Kabbalah—in Conservative Judaism, both the Jewish Theological Seminary and the Ziegler School of Rabbinical 
Studies of the University of Judaism in Los Angeles have full-time instructors in Kabbalah and Hasidut, Eitan 
Fishbane and Pinchas Geller, respectively. In the Reform movement Sharon Koren teaches at the Hebrew Union 
College. Reform Rabbis like Herbert Weiner and Lawrence Kushner have renewed interest in Kabbalah among 
Reform Jews. At the Reconstructionist Rabbinical College, the only accredited seminary that has curricular 


requirements in Kabbalah, Joel Hecker is the full-time instructor teaching courses in Kabbalah and Hasidut. 
According to Artson: 


Ours is an age hungry for meaning, for a sense of belonging, for holiness. In that search, we have returned to 
the very Kabbalah our predecessors scorned. The stone that the builders rejected has become the head 
cornerstone (Psalm 118:22)... Kabbalah was the last universal theology adopted by the entire Jewish people, 
hence faithfulness to our commitment to positive-historical Judaism mandates a reverent receptivity to 
Kabbalah. 


The Reconstructionist movement, under the leadership of Arthur Green in the 1980s and 1990s, and with the 
influence of Zalman Schachter Shalomi, brought a strong openness to Kabbalah and hasidic elements that then came 


to play prominent roles in the Kol ha-Neshamah siddur series. 


Contemporary study 


Teaching of classic esoteric kabbalah texts and practice remained traditional until recent 
times, passed on in Judaism from master to disciple, or studied by leading rabbinic 
scholars. This changed in the 20th century, through conscious reform and the secular 
openness of knowledge. In contemporary times kabbalah is studied in four very 


different, though sometimes overlapping, ways: 


e The traditional method, employed among Jews since the 16th century, continues in 
learned study circles. Its prerequisite is to either be born Jewish or be a convert and 
to join a group of kabbalists under the tutelage of a rabbi, since the 18th century 
more likely a Hasidic one, though others exist among Sephardi-Mizrachi, and 
Lithuanian Rabbinic scholars. Beyond elite, historical esoteric kabbalah, the 
public-communally studied texts of Hasidic thought explain kabbalistic concepts for 


wide spiritual application, through their own concern with popular psychological 


perception of Divine Panentheism. In recent times, many Orthodox Jewish outreach i 
organisations for secular Jews teach Kabbalistic and Hasidic texts. The Kabbalah Tree (1985), 


e <A second, new universalist form, is the method of modern-style Jewish organisations oi on canvas yE Talian 


and writers, who seek to disseminate kabbalah to every man, woman and child artip! Davide Tonito 
regardless of race or class, especially since the Western interest in mysticism from 

the 1960s. These derive from various cross-denominational Jewish interests in kabbalah, and range from 
considered theology to popularised forms that often adopt New Age terminology and beliefs for wider 


communication. These groups hilight or interpret kabbalah through non-particularist, universalist aspects. 


e A third way are non-Jewish organisations, mystery schools, initiation bodies, fraternities and secret societies, the 
most popular of which are Freemasonry, Rosicrucianism and the Golden Dawn, although hundreds of similar 
societies claim a kabbalistic lineage. These derive from syncretic combinations of Jewish kabbalah with Christian, 
occultist or contemporary New Age spirituality. As a separate spiritual tradition in Western esotericism since the 
Renaissance, with different aims from its Jewish origin, the non-Jewish traditions differ significantly and do not 


give an accurate representation of the Jewish spiritual understanding (or vice-versa), !67] 
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e Fourthly, since the mid-20th century, historical-critical scholarly investigation of all eras of Jewish mysticism has 
flourished into an established department of university Jewish studies. Where the first academic historians of 
Judaism in the 19th century opposed and marginalised kabbalah, Gershom Scholem and his successors 
repositioned the historiography of Jewish mysticism as a central, vital component of Judaic renewal through 
history. Cross-disciplinary academic revisions of Scholem's and others’ theories are regularly published for wide 


readership. 


Universalist Jewish organisations 


The two, unrelated organisations that translate the mid-20th century teachings of Rabbi Yehuda Ashlag into a 


contemporary universalist message, have given kabbalah a public cross-religious profile: 


e Bnei Baruch is a group of Kabbalah students, based in Israel. Study materials are available in over 25 languages 
for free online or at printing cost. Michael Laitman established Bnei Baruch in 1991, following the passing of his 
teacher, Rabbi Ashlag's son Rav Baruch Ashlag. Laitman named his group Bnei Baruch (sons of Baruch) to 
commemorate the memory of his mentor. The teaching strongly suggests restricting one's studies to ‘authentic 


sources’, kabbalists of the direct lineage of master to disciple, 6810] 


e The Kabbalah Centre was founded in the United States in 1965 as The National Research Institute of Kabbalah 
by Philip Berg and Rav Yehuda Tzvi Brandwein, disciple of Rabbi Yehuda Ashlag's. Later Philip Berg and his 
wife re-established the organisation as the worldwide Kabbalah Centre.!”°! In recent times its outreach teaching in 
New Age style has attracted a cross-religious celebrity following and media profile, though the organisation is led 


by Orthodox Jewish teachers. 
Other prominent Jewish universalist organisations: 


e The Kabbalah Society, run by Warren Kenton, an organisation based instead on pre-Lurianic Medieval Kabbalah 
presented in universalist New Age syncretic style. In contrast, traditional kabbalists read earlier kabbalah through 


later Lurianism and the systemisations of 16th-century Safed. 


e The New Kabbalah, website and books by Sanford L. Drob, is a scholarly intellectual investigation of the Lurianic 
symbolism in the perspective of modern and postmodern intellectual thought. It seeks a "new kabbalah" rooted in 
the historical tradition through its academic study, but universalised through dialogue with modern philosophy 
and psychology. This approach seeks to enrich the secular disciplines, while uncovering intellectual insights 


formerly implicit in kabbalah's essential myth:!71) 


"By being equipped with the nonlinear concepts of dialectical, psychoanalytic, and deconstructive 
thought we can begin to make sense of the kabbalistic symbols in our own time. So equipped, we are 
today probably in a better position to understand the philosophical aspects of the kabbalah than were the 


kabbalists themselves." 7% 


Neo-Hasidic 


From the early 20th century, Neo-Hasidism expressed a non-Orthodox Jewish interest in Jewish mysticism, 
becoming organisational among Conservative, Reform and Reconstructionalist Jewish denominations from the 
1960s, through Jewish Renewal and the Chavurah movement. The writings and teachings of Zalman 
Schachter-Shalomi, Arthur Green, Lawrence Kushner, Herbert Weiner and others, has sought a Kabbalistic and 


Hasidic study and spirituality among modernist Jews. 
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Hasidic 

Since the 18th century, Jewish mystical development has continued in Hasidic Judaism, turning kabbalah into a 
social revival with texts that internalise mystical thought. Among different schools, Chabad-Lubavitch and Breslav 
with related organisations, give outward looking spiritual resources and textual learning for secular Jews. The 
Intellectual Hasidism of Chabad most emphasises the spread and understanding of kabbalah through its explanation 
in Hasidic thought, articulating the Divine meaning within kabbalah through human rational analogies, uniting the 


spiritual and material, esoteric and exoteric in their Divine source: 


"Hasidic thought instructs in the predominance of spiritual form over physical matter, the advantage of 
matter when it is purified, and the advantage of form when integrated with matter. The two are to be 
unified so one cannot detect where either begins or ends, for 'the Divine beginning is implanted in the 
end and the end in the beginning’ (Sefer Yetzira 1:7). The One God created both for one purpose — to 


reveal the holy light of His hidden power. Only both united complete the perfection desired by the 


Creator." [73] 


Rav Kook 
The writings of Abraham Isaac Kook (1864—1935), first Chief Rabbi of Mandate Palestine and visionary, 


incorporate kabbalistic themes through his own poetic language and concern with human and divine unity. His 
influence is in the Religious-Zionist community, who follow his aim that the legal and imaginative aspects of 


Judaism should interfuse: 


"Due to the alienation from the 'secret of God! [i.e. Kabbalah], the higher qualities of the depths of 
Godly life are reduced to trivia that do not penetrate the depth of the soul. When this happens, the most 
mighty force is missing from the soul of nation and individual, and Exile finds favor essentially... We 
should not negate any conception based on rectitude and awe of Heaven of any form—only the aspect of 


such an approach that desires to negate the mysteries and their great influence on the spirit of the nation. 


This is a tragedy that we must combat with counsel and understanding, with holiness and courage." 
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The Renaissance saw the birth of Christian Kabbalah/Cabala (From the Hebrew map "reception", often 
transliterated with a 'C' to distinguish it from Jewish Kabbalah and Hermetic Qabalah!'!), also spelled Cabbala. 
Interest grew among some Christian scholars in what they saw to be the mystical aspects of Judaic Kabbalah, which 
were compatible with Christian theology. Although somewhat obscure, the tradition of Christian Cabala or Catholic 


Cabala still persists today, [citation needed) 


Background 


The movement was influenced by a desire to interpret aspects of Christianity even more mystically than current 
Christian Mystics. Greek Neoplatonic documents came into Europe from Constantinople in the reign of Mehmet II. 
Neoplatonism had been prevalent in Christian Europe and had entered into Scholasticism since the translation of 
Greek and Hebrew texts in Spain in the 13th century. The Renaissance trend was a relatively short-lived 


phenomenon, ending by 1750. 


Christian Cabala "reinterpreted Kabbalistic doctrince from a distinctly Christian perspective, linking Jesus Christ, 
His atonement, and His resurrection to the Ten Sefirot", linking the upper three Sephirot to the hypostases of the 
Trinity and the last seven "to the lower or earthly world"?! or "would make Kether the Creator (or the Spirit), 
Hokhmah the Father, and Binah—the supernal mother—Mary", which "places Mary on a divine level with God, 
something the orthodox churches have always refused to do".”! Christian Cabalists sought to transform Kabbalah 
into "a dogmatic weapon to turn back against the Jews to compel their conversion—starting with Ramon Llull", 
whom Harvey J. Hames called "the first Christian to acknowledge and appreciate kabbalah as a tool of conversion", 
though Llull was not a Kabbalist himself nor versed in Kabbalah."! Later Christian Cabala is mostly based on Pico 


della Mirandola, Johann Reuchlin and Paolo Riccio. "! 


After the 18th century, Kabbalah became blended with European occultism, some of which had a religious basis; but 
the main thrust of Christian Kabbalah was by then dead. A few attempts have been made to revive it in recent 
decades, particularly in relation to the Neoplatonism of the first two chapters of the Gospel of John, but it has not 


entered into mainstream Christianity. 
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Medieval precursors 


Blessed Raymond Llull 


The Franciscan Ramon Llull (ca. 1232-1316) was "the first Christian to acknowledge and appreciate Kabbalah as a 
tool of conversion", though he was "not a Kabbalist, nor was he versed in any particular Kabbalistic approach". Not 
interested in the possibilities of scholarly Jewish influence, which began later in the Renaissance, his reading of 


newly emergent Kabbalah was for the possibilities of theological debate with the Jews. 


Spanish conversos 


An early expression of Christian Kabbalah was among the Spanish conversos from Judaism, from the late 1200s to 
the Expulsion from Spain of 1492. These include Abner of Burgos and Pablo de Heredia. Heredia's "Epistle of 
Secrets" is "the first recognizable work of Christian Kabbalah", and was quoted by Pietro Galatino who influenced 
Athanasius Kircher. However, Heredia’s Kabbalah consists of quotes from non-existent Kabbalistic works, and 


distorted or fake quotes from real Kabbalistic sources, 


Christian Kabbalists 


Christian Kabbalah fully arose during the Renaissance as a result of continuing studies of Greek texts and 
translations by Christian Hebraists.!%4" needed] The invention of the printing press also played its part in the wider 


dissemination of texts. 


Pico della Mirandola 


Among the first to promote the knowledge of Kabbalah beyond exclusively Jewish circles was Giovanni Pico della 
Mirandola (1463-1494)!71 a student of Marsilio Ficino at his Florentine Academy. His syncretic world-view 
combined Platonism, Neoplatonism, Aristotelianism, Hermeticism and Kabbalah. 

Mirandola's work on Kabbalah was further developed by Athanasius Kircher (1602—1680), a Jesuit priest, 
Hermeticist and polymath; in 1652, Kircher wrote on the subject in Oedipus Aegyptiacus. Though they both worked 
from within the Christian tradition, both were more interested in the syncretic approach. Their work led directly into 
Occult and Hermetic Qabalah. 


That could not be said of Reuchlin, Knorr von Rosenroth and Kemper. 
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Johann Reuchlin 


Johann Reuchlin, (1455-1522), was "Pico's most important 


follower".'®! His main sources for Kabbalah were Menahem Recanati oy] NI 
REVCHLIN PHORCEN- 
(Commentary on the Torah, Commentary on the Daily Prayers) and E akna RT 
Joseph Gikatilla (Sha'are Orah, Ginnat 'Egoz).! Reuchlin argued that SAE AIEN AEL? 
. os . . . . 7 BRUTRES, FAM DENVO 
human history divides into three periods: a natural period in which God ADCVRATE RE- 


revealed Himself as Shaddai (TW), the period of the Torah in which 
God "revealed Himself to Moses through the four-lettered name of the 
Tetragrammaton" (717"), and the period of redemption. The five-letter 
name associated with this period is the tetragrammaton with the 
additional letter shin (w).""°! This name, YHShVH (mum? for ‘Jesus’, 
though the name's Hebrew version would be 21W17"), is also known as 
the pentagrammaton. The first of Reuchlin's two books on Cabala, De 
verbo mirifico, "speaks of the [...] miraculous name of Jesus derived 
from the tetragrammaton". His second book, De arte cabalistica, is "a 
broader, more informed excursion into various kabbalistic 


nv [11] 
concerns . 


Title of Reuchlin's De arte cabalistica libri tres, 


iam denua adcurate revisi, 1530. 


Francesco Giorgi 


Francesco Giorgi, (1467—1540) was a Venetian Franciscan friar and 
"has been considered a central figure in sixteenth-century Christian 


Kabbalah both by his contemporaries and by modern scholars". m 


| 
| aca teed tit awa 


According to Giulio Busi, he was the most important Christan Cabalist 
second to its founder Giovanni Pico della Mirandola. His, De harmonia 
mundi, was "a massive and curious book, all Hermetic, Platonic, 
Cabalistic, and Pinchian"."7! MENCWLLTANAD EAMILTAB! 


AL PEAR MONA 


Paolo Riccio | MYND TOTIVS 
Paolo Riccio (1506—1541) "unified the scattered dogmas of the eT 
Christian Cabala into an internally consistent system", based on Pico Ji T R: 
and Reuchlin and adding "to them through an original synthesis of | es 
kabbalistic and Christian sources"!!! - „ren 
idet iem oen mi 
Balthasar Walther front page of Francesco Giorgi's De harmonia 


mundi. 


Balthasar Walther, (1558 - before 1630), was a Silesian physician. In 
1598-1599, Walther undertook a pilgrimage to the Holy Land in order to learn about the intricacies of the kabbalah 
and Jewish mysticism from groups in Safed and elsewhere, including amongst the followers of Isaac Luria. Despite 


his claim to have spent six years in these travels, it appears that he only made several shorter trips. Walther himself 


did not author any significant works of Christian kabbalah, but maintained a voluminous manuscript collection of 


magical and kabbalistic works. His significance for the history of Christian Kabbalah is that his ideas and doctrines 
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exercised a profound influence on the works of the German theosopher, Jakob Böhme, in particular Bohme's Forty 
Questions on the Soul (c. 1621). 


Athanasius Kircher 


The following century produced Athanasius Kircher, a German Jesuit priest, scholar and polymath. He wrote 
extensively on the subject in 1652, bringing further elements such as Orphism and Egyptian mythology to the mix in 
his work, Oedipus Aegyptiacus. It was illustrated by Kircher's own adaptation of the Tree of Life"! Kircher's 


version of the Tree of Life is still used in Western Kabbalah.!!® 


Christian Knorr von Rosenroth 


Christian Knorr von Rosenroth, (1636—1689), became well known as a 
translator, annotator, and editor of Kabbalistic texts; he published the 
two-volume Kabbala denudata (‘Kabbalah Unveiled’), "which virtually 
alone represented authentic (Jewish) kabbalah to Christian Europe 
until the mid-nineteenth century". The Kabbala denudata contains 
Latin translations of, among others, sections of the Zohar, Pardes 
Rimmonim by Moses Cordovero, Sha ‘ar ha-Shamayim and Beit Elohim 
by Abraham Cohen de Herrera, Sefer ha-Gilgulim (a Lurianic tract 
attributed to Hayyim Vital), with commentaries by Knorr von 
Rosenroth and Henry More; some later editions include a summary of 
Christian Cabala (Adumbratio Kabbale Christiane) by F. M. van 
Helmont.!"7! 


Johan Kemper 


Johan Kemper (1670-1716) was a Hebrew teacher, whose tenure at 
Uppsala University lasted from 1697 to 1716.18] He was Emanuel 
Swedenborg's probable Hebrew tutor. 


Kemper, formerly known as Moses ben Aaron of Cracow, was a ar 
i f : ee Sephirotic diagram from Knorr von Rosenroth's 
convert to Lutheranism from Judaism. During his time at Uppsala, he Kabbala Denudata. 
wrote his three-volume work on the Zohar entitled Matteh Mosche 
(‘The Staff of Moses’). 19! In it, he attempted to show that the Zohar contained the Christian doctrine of the 


Trinity." 


This belief also drove him to make a literal translation of the Gospel of Matthew into Hebrew and to write a 


kabbalistic commentary on it. 
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Holy Spirit (Christianity) 


For the large majority of Christians, the Holy Spirit (or 
Holy Ghost, from Old English gast, “spirit”) is the third 
divine person of the Holy Trinity: the "Triune God" 
manifested as Father, Son, and Holy Spirit; each person 
itself being God.! 


The New Testament includes over 90 references to the 
Holy Spirit. The sacredness of the Holy Spirit is affirmed 
in all three Synoptic Gospels which proclaim blasphemy 
against the Holy Spirit as the unforgivable sin. The Holy 
Spirit plays a key role in the Pauline epistles.!”! In the 
Johannine writings, three separate terms, "Holy Spirit", 


"Spirit of Truth", and "Paraclete" are used, 


The New Testament details a close relationship between 
the Holy Spirit and Jesus during his earthly life and 
ministry. The Gospels of Luke and Matthew and the 
Nicene Creed state that Jesus was "conceived by the Holy 
Spirit, born of the Virgin Mary". The Holy Spirit 
descended on Jesus as a dove during his Baptism, and in 


his Farewell Discourse after the Last Supper Jesus 


promised to send the Holy Spirit to his disciples after his 


departure. The Holy Spirit depicted as a dove descending on the Holy 
Family, with God the Father and angels shown atop, by Murillo, c. 


The theology of the Holy Spirit is called pneumatology. 1677. 


The Holy Spirit is referred to as the Lord and Giver of 
Life in the Nicene Creed. The participation of the Holy Spirit in the tripartite nature of conversion is apparent in 
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Jesus’ final post-Resurrection instruction to his disciples at the end of the Gospel of Matthew (28:19): "make 
disciples of all the nations, baptizing them into the name of the Father and of the Son and of the Holy Spirit". 
Since the first century, Christians have also called upon God with the name "Father, Son and Holy Spirit" in prayer, 


absolution and benediction. !'! 


Etymology and usage 


The Greek word pneuma, generally translated spirit, is found around 385 times in the New Testament, with some 
scholars differing by three to nine occurrences.!! Pneuma appears 105 times in the four canonical gospels, 69 times 
in the Acts of the Apostles, 161 times in the Pauline epistles, and 50 times elsewhere. These usages vary, e.g. in 133 
cases it refers to spirit in the general sense, 153 cases to spiritual, and possibly 93 times in reference to the Holy 


Spirit. In a few cases it is also used to mean wind ot life. 


The English terms Holy Spirit and Holy Ghost have identical meanings, with the former having become the usual 
term in the 20th century.!°! In the King James Version the same Greek words are generally translated as Holy Ghost, 
but sometimes as Holy Spirit, and almost all recent translations of the Bible use Holy Spirit, probably because the 


word "ghost" now generally refers to an apparition of a dead person.!?! 


Biblical references 


The term Holy Spirit appears at least 90 times in the New Testament, but only three times in the Old Testament.!! 


The sacredness of the Holy Spirit is affirmed in all three Synoptic Gospels (Matthew 12:30-32, Mark 3:28-30 and 
Luke 12:8-10) which proclaim that blasphemy against the Holy Spirit is the unforgivable sin. The participation of 
the Holy Spirit in the tripartite nature of conversion is apparent in Jesus' final post-Resurrection instruction to his 
disciples at the end of the Gospel of Matthew (28:19): "Go ye therefore, and make disciples of all the nations, 
baptizing them into the name of the Father and of the Son and of the Holy Spirit". 


Synoptic Gospels 


The Holy Spirit does not simply appear at Pentecost after the 
Resurrection of Jesus, but is prominent in the Gospel of Luke (in 
1-2) prior to the birth of Jesus. In Luke 1:15, John the Baptist was 
filled with the Holy Spirit prior to birth and the Holy Spirit came 
upon the Virgin Mary in Luke 1:35. In Luke 3:16 John the Baptist 
states that Jesus baptizes not with water but with the Holy Spirit, and 
the Holy Spirit descended on Jesus during his own baptism in the 
Jordan. In Luke 11:13 Jesus provides assurances that God the Father 


will "give the Holy Spirit to those who ask him". 


Mark 13:11 specifically refers to the power of the Holy Spirit to act 
and speak through the disciples of Jesus in time of need: "be not 
anxious beforehand what ye shall speak: but whatsoever shall be 
given you in that hour, that speak ye; for it is not ye that speak, but 
the Holy Spirit." Matthew 10:20 refers to the same act of speaking 


through the disciples, but uses the term "Spirit of your Father" l! 


The sacredness of the Holy Spirit is affirmed in all three Synoptic The Holy Spirit as a dove in the Annunciation, by 
Gospels (Matthew 12:30-32, Mark 3:28-30 and Luke 12:8-10) which Philippe de Champaigne, 1644 
proclaim that blasphemy against the Holy Spirit is the unforgivable 


sin. 
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Johannine literature 


Three separate terms, namely Holy Spirit, Spirit of Truth and Paraclete are used in the Johannine writings. The 
"Spirit of Truth" in used in John 14:17, 15:26 and 16:13. The First Epistle of John then contrasts this with the "spirit 
of error" in 1 John 4:6. 1 John 4:1-6 provides the separation between spirits "that confesseth that Jesus Christ is come 


in the flesh is of God" and those who in error refuse it - an indication of their being evil spirits.) 


In John 14:26 Jesus states: "But the Comforter, [even] the Holy Spirit, whom the Father will send in my name, he 
shall teach you all things". The identity of the "Comforter" has been the subject of debate among theologians, who 


have proposed multiple theories on the matter,!!41 


Pauline Epistles 


The Holy Spirit plays a key role in the Pauline epistles and Apostle Paul's 
pneumatology is closely connected to his theology and Christology, to the 


point of being almost inseparable from them. 


The First Epistle to the Thessalonians, which was likely the first of Paul's 
letters, introduces a characterization of the Holy Spirit in 1:6 and 4:8 which 
persist throughout his epistles.!>! In 1 Thessalonians 1:6 Paul refers to the 
imitation of Christ (and himself) and states: "And ye became imitators of us, 
and of the Lord, having received the word in much affliction, with joy of the 
Holy Spirit", whose source is identified in 1 Thessalonians 4:8 as "God, who 


giveth his Holy Spirit unto you", H617] 


Stained glass representation of the Holy 
Spirit as a dove, c. 1660. These two themes of receiving the Spirit "like Christ" and God being the 


source of the Spirit persist in Pauline letters as the characterization of the 
relationship of Christians with God. For Paul the imitation of Christ involves readiness to be shaped by the Holy 
Spirit and as in Romans 8:4 and 8:11: "But if the Spirit of him that raised up Jesus from the dead dwelleth in you, he 
that raised up Christ Jesus from the dead shall give life also to your mortal bodies through his Spirit that dwelleth in 


you. 


The First Epistle to the Thessalonians also refers to the power of the Holy Spirit in 1:5, a theme which persists in 


other Pauline letters. [18] 


Acts of the Apostles 


The Acts of the Apostles has sometimes been called the "Book of the Holy Spirit" or the "Acts of the Holy 
Spirit"! Of the about seventy occurrences of the word Pneuma in Acts, fifty five refer to the Holy Spirit. 


From the start, in Acts 1:2, the reader is reminded that the Ministry of Jesus, while he was on earth, was carried out 
through the power of the Holy Spirit and that the "acts of the apostles" are the continuing acts of Jesus, facilitated by 
the Holy Spirit. Acts thus presents the Holy Spirit as the "life principle" of the early Church and provides five 
separate and dramatic instances of its outpouring on believers in 2:1-4, 4:28-31, 8:15-17, 10:44 and 19:6, 


References to the Holy Spirit appear throughout Acts with Acts 1:5 and 8 stating towards the beginning: "For John 
indeed baptized with water; but ye shall be baptized in the Holy Spirit ... ye shall receive power, when the Holy 
Spirit is come upon you" referring to the fulfillment of the prophecy of John the Baptist in Luke 3:16: "he shall 


baptize you in the Holy Spirit" °°! 
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Jesus and the Holy Spirit 


The New Testament details a close relationship between the Holy 
Spirit and Jesus during his earthly life and ministry. The Apostles’ 
Creed echoes the statements in the Gospels of Luke and Matthew 
by stating that Jesus was conceived by the Holy Spirit and born of 
Mary. 


Specific New Testament references to the interaction of Jesus and 
the Holy Spirit during his earthly life, and the enabling power of 
the Holy Spirit during his ministry are: 


] 


"Spirit without measure" having been given to Jesus in John 
3:34, referring to the word spoken by Jesus (Rhema) being 
the words of God. 


In the Farewell Discourse Jesus promised to send the 


Baptism of Jesus, with the Holy Spirit descending on him as Holy Spirit to his disciples after his departure, 
a dove in Matthew 3:13-17, Mark 1:9-11 and Luke 3:21-23 depictiónifroniithie Maesta by Dilccio; 130871311. 


Temptation of Jesus, in Matthew 4:1 the Holy Spirit led 


Jesus to the desert to be tempted 

The Spirit casting out demons (Matthew 12:28), in Exorcising the blind and mute man miracle 

Rejoice the Spirit in Luke 10:21 where seventy disciples are sent out by Jesus 

In Matthew 26:41 during the Agony in the Garden before his crucifixion, Jesus tells his disciples to watch and 
pray, in order not to fall into temptation for "the Spirit indeed is willing, but the flesh is weak" 

Acts 1:2 states that until his death and resurrection, Jesus "had given commandment through the Holy Spirit 
unto the apostles" 

Referring to the sacrifice of Jesus to be crucified out of obedience to the father, the Epistle of Paul to the 
Hebrews 9:14 states that Jesus "through the eternal Spirit offered himself without blemish unto God" 


In his Farewell Discourse to his disciples, Jesus promised that he would "send the Holy Spirit" to them after his 


departure, in John 15:26 stating: "whom I will send unto you from the Father, [even] the Spirit of truth... shall bear 


witness of me". 


vO) 


Mainstream doctrines 


Part of a series on 


Christianity 
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The theology of spirits is called pneumatology. The Holy Spirit is referred to as the Lord and Giver of Life in the 
Nicene creed.?7! He is The Creator Spirit, present before the creation of the universe and through his power 
everything was made in Jesus Christ, by God the Father. Christian hymns such as Veni Creator Spiritus reflects this 
belief. 


In early Christianity, the concept of salvation was closely related to the invocation of the "Father, Son and Holy 
Spirit". and since the first century, Christians have called upon God with the name "Father, Son and Holy Spirit" in 
prayer, baptism, communion, exorcism, hymn-singing, preaching, confession, absolution and benediction.” This is 


reflected in the saying: "Before there was a ‘doctrine’ of the Trinity, Christian prayer invoked the Holy Trinity". 


For the majority of Christians, the Holy Spirit is the third Person of the Holy Trinity—Father, Son, and Holy Spirit, 
and is Almighty God. The Holy Spirit is understood to be one of the three persons of the Trinity. As such he is 
personal and also fully God, co-equal and co-eternal with God the Father and Son of God. He is different from the 
Father and the Son in that he proceeds from the Father (or from the Father and the Son) as described in the Nicene 
Creed. The Triune God is thus manifested as three Persons (Greek hypostases), 7°! in One Divine Being (Greek: 
Ousia), called the Godhead (from Old English: Godhood), the Divine Essence of God. 


In the New Testament, by the power of the Holy Spirit Jesus was conceived in the womb of the Virgin Mary, while 
maintaining her virginity. P” The Holy Spirit descended over Jesus in a corporal way, as a dove, at the time of his 
baptism, and a voice from Heaven was heard: "This is my beloved Son with whom I am well pleased." P5 He is the 


Sanctifier of souls, the Helper, [26] Comforter, [27] the Giver of graces, he who leads souls to the Father and the Son. 


The Holy Spirit is credited inspiring believers and allowing for them to interpret all the sacred scripture and leads 


prophets, both in Old Testament and New Testament. ®] Christians receive the Fruits of the Holy Spirit by means of 


his mercy and grace. P” 


God the Holy Spirit 


Veni Creator Spiritus 


N 
>= 
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The belief in the Holy Trinity among many Christians includes the concept of God the Holy Spirit, along with God 
the Son and God the Father. 30/31! Theologian Vladimir Lossky has argued that while in the act of the Incarnation, 
God the Son became manifest as the Son of God, the same did not take place for God the Holy Spirit which remained 
unrevealed,37! Yet, as in 1 Corinthians 6:19 God the Spirit continues to dwell in bodies of the faithful. 


In Christian theology Holy Spirit is believed to perform specific divine functions in the life of the Christian or the 
church. The action of the Holy Spirit is seen as an essential part of the bringing of the person to the Christian faith. 
The new believer is "born again of the Spirit". 39) The Holy Spirit enables Christian life by dwelling in the individual 
believers and enables them to live a righteous and faithful life. The Holy Spirit also acts as comforter or Paraclete, 
one who intercedes, or supports or acts as an advocate, particularly in times of trial. And it acts to convince the 
unredeemed person both of the sinfulness of their actions, and of their moral standing as sinners before God. P 


Another faculty of the Holy Spirit is the inspiration and interpretation of scripture. The Holy Spirit both inspires the 
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writing of the scriptures and interprets them to the Christian and/or church. 


Fruit and Gifts of the Spirit 


The "fruit of the Holy Spirit" P5 


(in this similar to the permanent character of the sacraments), virtuous 


consists of "permanent dispositions" 


characteristics engendered in the Christian by the action of the Holy 
Spirit. 3°! Galatians 5:22-23 names 9 aspects and states: 


"But the fruit of the Spirit is love, joy, peace, longsuffering, 
kindness, goodness, faithfulness, meekness, self-control; against 


such there is no law." 


In the Epistle to the Galatians these 9 characteristics are in contrast to 


ar —— — on ON 
St. Josaphat Cathedral in Edmonton, Canada is 


shaped as a cross with seven copper domes 


the "works of the flesh" and highlight the positive manifestations of the 
work of the Holy Spirit in believers. 


The "gifts of the Holy Spirit" are distinct from the Fruit of the Spirit, representing the Seven Gifts of the Holy Spirit. 
and consist of specific abilities granted to the individual Christian. 

They are frequently known by the Greek word for gift, Charisma, from which the term charismatic derives. There is 
no generally agreed upon exhaustive list of the gifts, and various Christian denominations use different lists, often 
drawing upon 1 Corinthians 12, Romans 12 and Ephesians 4. Pentecostal denominations and the charismatic 
movement teach that the absence of the supernatural gifts was due to the neglect of the Holy Spirit and his work by 
the major denominations. Believers in the relevance of the supernatural gifts sometimes speak of a Baptism with the 
Holy Spirit or Filling with the Holy Spirit which the Christian needs to experience in order to receive those gifts. 
However, many Christian denominations hold that the Baptism with the Holy Spirit is identical with conversion, and 


that all Christians are by definition baptized in the Holy Spirit. 


The "seven gifts of the Holy Spirit" pour out on a believer at baptism, and are traditionally derived from Isaiah 
11:1-2, although the New Testament does not refer to Isaiah 11:1-2 regarding these gifts. These 7 gifts are: wisdom, 
understanding, counsel, fortitude (strength), knowledge, piety and fear of the Lord." This is the view of the Catholic 
Church and many other mainstream Christian groups. 


Denominational variations 


Some Christian denominations, have doctrinal variations in their beliefs 
regarding the Holy Spirit. A well-known example is the Filioque controversy 
regarding the Holy Spirit - one of the key differences between the teachings of 
the Western Church and Eastern Orthodox beliefs, ranking at the level of the 
disagreement about the papal primacy. 


The Filioque debate centers around whether the Nicene Creed should state that 
the Spirit "proceeds from the Father" and then have a stop, as the creed was 
initially adopted in Greek (and followed thereafter by the Eastern Church), or 
should say "from the Father and the Son" as was later adopted in Latin and 


followed by the Western Church, filioque being "and the Son" in Latin. P” 


Towards the end of the 20th century, discussions took place about the removal 


of Filioque in the Nicene Creed from Anglican prayer books along the lines of 


Icon of the Fathers of the Council 
holding the Nicene Creed the Eastern Orthodox approach, but these still have not reached a state of final 
[38] 


implementation. 
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The majority of mainstream Protestantism hold similar views on the theology of the Holy Spirit as the Roman 
Catholic Church, but there are significant differences in belief between Pentecostalism and the rest of Protestantism. 
Pentecostalism has a focus on "Baptism with the Spirit", relying on Acts 1:5 which refers to "now you will baptize 
with the Holy Spirit". 9! The more recent Charismatic movements have a focus on the "gifts of the Spirit" (such as 
healing, prophecy, etc.) and rely on 1 Corinthians 12 as a scriptural basis, but often differ from Pentecostal 


movements. [40] 


Non-trinitarian views about the Holy Spirit differ significantly from mainstream Christian doctrine. Jehovah's 
Witnesses view the Holy Spirit, not as an actual person separate from God the Father, but as God's "energy" or 


"active force", that he uses to accomplish his will in creation and redemption. 


In Mormonism 


Mormons believe that the Holy Ghost is the third member of the Godhead. He is a personage of spirit, without a 


body of flesh and bones." He is often referred to as the Spirit, the Holy Spirit, the Spirit of God, the Spirit of the 
Lord, or the Comforter.“ 
Members of The Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints believe the Holy Ghost works in perfect unity with 


» [B] and reveals 


Heavenly Father and Jesus Christ, fulfilling several roles: He “witnesses of the Father and the Son 
and teaches “the truth of all things”. Mormons believe that it is by the power of the Holy Ghost that seekers can 
receive a sure testimony that their church is the only correct church. They believe that if one strive to stay on the path 
that leads to eternal life, the Holy Ghost “will show unto you all things what [you] should do”.5! Belief goes further 
in that this power can guide baptized member in their decisions and protect you from physical and spiritual 
danger. Through the Holy Ghost, members can receive gifts of the Spirit for their benefit and for the benefit of 
those they love and serve 47] 
Other Mormon scripture teaches that the Holy Ghost can fill you “with hope and perfect love”!*81 
[49], 


and “teach you the 


peaceable things of the kingdom. 


Symbolism and art 


Symbolism 


The Holy Spirit is frequently referred to by metaphor and symbol, both doctrinally 
and biblically. Theologically speaking these symbols are a key to understanding of 


the Holy Spirit and his actions, and are not mere artistic representations. 


e Water - signifies the Holy Spirit's action in Baptism, such that in the manner 
that "by one Spirit [believers] were all baptized", so they are "made to drink of 
one Spirit". [Cor 12:13] [S1] Thus the Spirit is also personally the living water 
welling up from Christ crucified [n 19:34] [52] [1 Jn 5:8] [53] a¢ its source and 
welling up in Christians to eternal life. 50! The Catechism of the Catholic 
Church, item 1137, considers the Water of Life reference in the Book of 
Revelation (21:6 and 22:1) "one of most beautiful symbols of the Holy 


Spirit". PH 


e Anointing - The symbolism of bless with oil also signifies the Holy Spirit, to 


The Holy Spirit as a dove on a 


the point of becoming a synonym for the Holy Spirit. The coming of the Spirit 
. o a [2Cor 1:21] [56] te a stamp from Faroe Islands. 
is referred to as his "anointing". In some denominations anointing 
is practiced in Confirmation; ("chrismation" in the Eastern Churches). Its full 

force can be grasped only in relation to the primary anointing accomplished by the Holy Spirit, that of Jesus. The 


title "Christ" (in Hebrew, messiah) means the one "anointed" by God's Spirit. 
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e Fire - symbolizes the transforming energy of the Holy Spirit's actions. In the form of tongues "as of fire", the Holy 


Spirit rested on the disciples on the morning of Pentecost. 


e Cloud and light - The Spirit comes upon the Virgin Mary and "overshadows" her, so that she might conceive and 
give birth to Jesus. On the mountain of transfiguration, the Spirit in the "cloud came and overshadowed" Jesus, 


Moses and Elijah, Peter, James and John, and "a voice came out of the cloud, saying, 'This is my Son, my Chosen; 
P > an [Lk 9:34-35] [57] 

listen to him! 

e The dove - When Christ comes up from the water of his baptism, the Holy Spirit, in the form of a dove, comes 


down upon him and remains with him. [Mt 3:16] [58] 


[Jn 3:8] [59] 


and described as "a sound from 


e Wind - The Spirit is likened to the "wind that blows where it will," 


heaven like the rush of a mighty wind." Acts 7741 [60] 


Art and architecture 


The Holy Spirit has been represented in Christian art both in the 
Eastern and Western Churches using a variety of depictions, SHISH 
The depictions have ranged from nearly identical figures that represent 


the three persons of the Holy Trinity to a dove to a flame. 


The Holy Spirit is often depicted as a dove, based on the account of the 
Holy Spirit descending on Jesus like a dove when he was baptized in 
the Jordan. In many paintings of the Annunciation, the Holy Spirit is 
shown in the form of a dove, coming down towards Mary on beams of 
light, as the Archangel Gabriel announces Jesus Christ's coming to 
Mary. A dove may also be seen at the ear of Saint Gregory the 
Great—as recorded by his secretary or other church father authors, 
dictating their works to them. The dove also parallels the one that 
brought the olive branch to Noah after the deluge, as a symbol of 


peace. !! 


The book of Acts describes the Holy Spirit descending on the apostles 


at Pentecost in the form of a wind and tongues of fire resting over the 


stles' heads. Based on the imagery in thi count, the Holy Spirit is 
apostles. heads; Based e ımagery i a y >P The Holy Spirit as a dove in the Annunciation by 


sometimes symbolized by a flame of fire. Rubens, 1628 


Gallery 
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Visual arts 


Dove representation in the Baptism of Christ Representation as both dove and flames, Ray of light representation in Russian icon of 


by Pietro Perugino, circa 1498 Ravensburg, Germany, 1867 the Pentecost, 15th century 


Holy Spirit Cathedrals 


Holy Spirit Cathedral (Minsk), Belarus Guildford Cathedral, UK Hradec Králové, 
Czech Republic 
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Qalb 


«dä is an Arabic word meaning "Heart". It is the second among the six purities or Lataif-e-sitta in Sufi philosophy. 


Sixteen stages of Taming Qalb 


To attend Tasfiya-e-Qalb, the Salik needs to achieve the following sixteen goals. 
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. Zuhd or abstention from evil 
. Taqwa or God consciousness 


. War'a or attempt to get away from things that are not related to Allah. 


Tawakkul or being content on whatever Allah gives 
Sabr or patience on whatever Allah does 


Shukr or gratefulness to whatever Allah gives 


. Raza or seeking happiness of Allah 


Khauf or fear of Allah's wrath 


. Rija or hope of Allah's blessing 

. Yaqeen or complete faith on Allah 
. Ikhlas or purity of intention 

. Sidq or bearing truth of Allah 

. Muraqabah or total focus on Allah 
. Khulq or humbleness for Allah 

. Dhikr or remembrance of Allah 


. Khuloot or isolation from everyone except Allah 


Ruh 


Rūh (-,,) is an Arabic word meaning spirit. It is the third among the six purities or al-Lata ‘if as-sitta (4! 5U). 


Thirteen stages of taming rth 


To attend Tajalli ar-rūh, the Salik needs to achieve the following thirteen. 


1 
2 
3. 
4 
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. Irādah or Commitment with God 


. Istiqamah or Steadfastness in the way with God 


Haya or Shame in committing evil 


. Hurtyyah or Freedom: Ibrahim Bin Adham said, "A free man is one who abandons the world before he leaves the 


world". Yahya Bin Maz said, "Those who serves the people of world are slaves, and those who serve the people 
of ’Akhirah are the free ones". Abu Ali Dagaq said, "Remember, real freedom is in total obedience. Therefore if 


someone has total obedience in God, he will be free from the slavery of non God" 


. Fatoot or Manliness: Abu Ali Daqaq said, "Manliness is in one's being of continuous service to others. This is an 


etiquette that was perfected by Prophet Muhammad only”. 


. Hub or Love for God 

. Aboodiyah or Slavery under God 

. Maraqiba or Complete Focus on God 
. Du'a or Prayer 

10. 
11. 


Faqar or Abandoning of materialism 


Tasawwuf or Wearing a dress of no material significance 
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12. Suhbat or Company of the righteous ones 


13. Adab or Following Protocols of respect for the great ones 


Acknowledgements 


The excerpts are translation from Persian book "Shahid ul Wojood" written two hundred years ago. 


Nafs 


Nafs (,-&)is an Arabic word (cognate of the Hebrew word "Nefesh" W3) which occurs in the Qur'an and means self, 
psyche, |! ego or soul. In its unrefined state, "the ego (nafs) is the lowest dimension of man's inward existence, his 
animal and satanic nature." Nafs is an important concept in the Islamic tradition, especially within Sufism and the 
discipline of gnosis (Irfan) in Shia Islam. TraditionWikipedia:Avoid weasel words states it is a little black spot on 


the area where the person's heart is and it is mentioned in the hadith that Muhammad had this spot removed, |ifation 


needed] 


Three principal stages of nafs 


There are three principal stages of nafs which are specifically mentioned in the Qur'an. They are stages in the process 


of development, refinement and mastery of the nafs. [2] 


The inciting nafs (an-nafs al- ammārah) 


In its primitive stage the nafs incites us to commit evil: this is the nafs as the lower self, the base instincts. In the 


eponymous Sura of the Qur'an, Yusuf says "Yet I claim not that my nafs was innocent: Verily the nafs incites to 
aut nf[Quran 12:53 [3]] 


Islam emphasises the importance of fighting the inciting nafs. One tradition holds that Muhammad said after 
returning from a war, "We now return from the small struggle (Jihad Asghar) to the big struggle (Jihad Akbar)". His 


companions asked, "Oh prophet of God, what is the big struggle?" He replied, "The struggle against nafs." 


The Qur'an enjoins the faithful "to hinder the nafs from lust" [Qe 79:40 A and another traditional narration warns 


that "the worst enemy you have is [the nafs] between your sides." Rumi warns of the nafs in its guise of religious 


hypocrisy, saying "the nafs has a rosary and a Koran in its right hand, and a scimitar and dagger in the sleeve." 


Animal imagery is often used to describe the nafs. A popular image is a donkey or unruly horse that must be trained 
and broken so that eventually it will bear its rider to the goal. Rumi compares the nafs to a camel which the hero 


Majnun, representing the intellect (‘Aql), strains to turn in the direction of the dwelling-place of his beloved. 


The self-accusing nafs (an-nafs al-luwwamah) 


In Sura al-Qiyama the Qur'an mentions "the self-accusing nafs" [Quran 75:2 [Sl] This is the stage where "the 
conscience is awakened and the self accuses one for listening to one’s ego. One repents and asks for forgiveness." 
Here the nafs is inspired by your heart, sees the results of your actions, agrees with your brain, sees your weaknesses, 


and aspires to perfection. 


The nafs at peace (an-nafs al-mutma innah) 


In Sura al-Fajr the Qur'an mentions "the nafs at peace" [Quran 89:27 II This is the ideal stage of ego for Muslims. On 
this level one is firm in one’s faith and leaves bad manners behind. The soul becomes tranquil, at peace. At this stage, 
followers of Sufism have relieved themselves of all materialism and worldly problems and are satisfied with the will 
of God. 
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Four additional stages of nafs 


In addition to the three principal stages, another four are sometimes cited: 


The inspired nafs (an-nafs al-mulhamah) 


This stage comes between the 2nd and 3rd principal stages. It is the stage of action. On this level "one becomes more 
firm in listening to one’s conscience, but is not yet surrendered." Once you have seen your weaknesses and have set 
your targets, this ego inspires you to do good deeds and to be on the plus side. The Sufis say that it is important that 
whenever you think of good, you must immediately act upon it. Abbas Bin Abdul Muttalib lays down three 


citation neede. 
rules:! al 


1. Ta'Jeel or Swiftness. A good deed must be done immediately and there should be no laziness. 
2. Tehqeer or Contempt. You must look at your good acts with contempt otherwise you will become self-righteous. 
3. Ikhfa or Secrecy. You must keep your good acts secret otherwise people will praise you and it will make you 


self-righteous. 


According to the Qur'an, charity should be given both secretly and openly. In Muhammad Asad's translation of the 
Qur'an, 14:31 reads: "[And] tell [those of] My servants who have attained to faith that they should be constant in 
prayer and spend [in Our way], secretly and openly, out of what We provide for them as sustenance, ere there come a 


Day when there will be no bargaining, and no mutual befriending." 


The pleased nafs (an-nafs ar-radiyyah) 


The stage comes after the 3rd principal stage. On this level "one is pleased with whatever comes from Allah and 
doesn’t live in the past or future, but in the moment." "One thinks always: ‘Ilahi Anta Maqsudi wa ridhaka matlubi’. 


One always sees oneself as weak and in need of Allah." 


The pleasing nafs (an-nafs al-mardiyyah) 
On this level the two Ruhs in man "have made peace". "One is soft and tolerant with people and has good Akhlaq 


(Arabic: 34+), good manners." 


The pure nafs (an-nafs as-safiyyah) 
On this level "one is dressed in the attributes of the Insan Kamil, the perfected man, who is completely surrendered 
and inspired by Allah." One is "in full agreement with the Will of Allah". 


Full sequence of nafs development 

Therefore the full sequence of the seven stages of the development of the nafs is as follows: 
. The inciting nafs (an-nafs al-’amméarah) 

. The self-accusing nafs (an-nafs al-luwwamah) 

. The inspired nafs (an-nafs al-mulhamah) 

. The nafs at peace (an-nafs al-mutma innah) 

. The pleased nafs (an-nafs ar-radiyyah) 

. The pleasing nafs (an-nafs al-mardiyyah) 
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. The pure nafs (an-nafs as-saftyyah) 


Dervishes from the Jerrahi school of Sufism are encouraged to study a text which describes these stages of nafs as a 


nested series of cities. 
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Characteristics of nafs 


In its primitive state the nafs has seven characteristics that must be overcome; “ation needed] 


Pride (Takabbur) 
Greed (Hirs) 

Envy (Hasad) 

Lust (Shahwah) 
Backbiting (Gheebah) 
Stinginess (Bokhl) 
Malice (Keena) 
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Notes 


[1] Nurdeen Deuraseh and Mansor Abu Talib (2005), "Mental health in Islamic medical tradition", The International Medical Journal 4 (2), p. 
76-79 

[2] An imprint of the Theosophical Publishing House. 

[3] See google book search (http://books. google.co.uk/books?id=mzp VOQnOVxsC&pg=PA 103&dq=one+is+pleased+with+whatever+ 


comes+from+allah&cd=2#v=onepage&q=one is pleased with whatever comes from allah&f=false) 
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Sufism 


This article is part of a series on: 


Islam 


dal Islam portal 
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Sufism or taşawwuf (Arabic: 434!) is a religious branch historically deriving from Sunni Islam," defined by some 
adherents as the inner, mystical dimension of Islam, others contend that it is a perennial philosophy of existence that 
pre-dates religion, the expression of which flowered within Islam. Its essence has also been expressed via other 
religions and metareligious phenomena! 3141 A practitioner of this tradition is generally known as a sift (_.35). 
They belong to different turug or "orders"—congregations formed around a master—which meet for spiritual 
sessions (majalis), in meeting places known as zawiyahs, khanqahs, or tekke. ! Sufi turuqlorders may trace many of 
their original precepts from the Islamic Prophet Muhammad through his cousin and son-in-law 'AIT, with the notable 
exception of the Naqshbandi who trace their origins through the first Caliph, Abu Bakr. Prominent orders include Ba 
‘Alawiyya, Chishti, Rifa'i, Khalwati, Mevlevi, Naqshbandi, Nimatullahi, Oveyssi, Qadiria Boutshishia, Qadiriyyah, 


Qalandariyya, Sarwari Qadiri, Shadhiliyya and Suhrawardiyya./°! 


Sufis believe they are practicing ihsan (perfection of worship) as revealed by Gabriel to Muhammad: "Worship and 
serve Allah as you are seeing Him and while you see Him not yet truly He sees you". Sufis consider themselves as 


the original true proponents of this pure original form of Islam. Sufism is opposed by Wahhabi and Salafist Muslims. 


Classical Sufi scholars have defined Sufism as "a science whose objective is the reparation of the heart and turning it 
away from all else but God"! Alternatively, in the words of the Darqawi Sufi teacher Ahmad ibn Ajiba, "a science 
through which one can know how to travel into the presence of the Divine, purify one's inner self from filth, and 


beautify it with a variety of praiseworthy traits”. 


Muslims and mainstream scholars of Islam (such as René Guénon and Cyril Glassé) define Sufism as simply the 
name for the inner or esoteric dimension of Islam which is supported and complemented by outward or exoteric 
practices of Islam, such as Islamic law”! In this view, "it is absolutely necessary to be a Muslim" to be a true Sufi, 
because Sufism's "methods are inoperative without" Muslim "affiliation"! In contrast, author Idries Shah states 
Sufi philosophy is universal in nature, its roots predating the rise of Islam and Christianity. Some schools of Sufism 
in Western countries allow non-Muslims to receive "instructions on following the Sufi path". Some Muslim 


opponents of Sufism also consider it outside the sphere of Islam.! H 


Classical Sufis were characterised by their attachment to dhikr, (a practice of repeating the names of God, often 
performed after prayers)!!! and asceticism. Sufism gained adherents among a number of Muslims as a reaction 


against the worldliness of the early Umayyad Caliphate (661-750 cel), Sufis have spanned several continents and 
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cultures over a millennium, originally expressing their beliefs in Arabic, before spreading into Persian, Turkish, 


Indian languages and a dozen other languages.!'4! 


Sufism and 
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Etymology 


Two origins of the word sufi have been suggested. Commonly, the lexical root of the word is traced to safa (ls), 
which in Arabic means "purity". Another origin is si#f (4,2), "wool", referring to the simple cloaks the early Muslim 


ascetics wore. The two were combined by the Sufi al-Rudhabari who said, "The Sufi is the one who wears wool on 
top of purity" 5] 
Others have suggested that the word comes from the term ahl as-suffah ("the people of the bench"), who were a 


group of impoverished companions of Muhammad who held regular gatherings of dhikr. Abd al-Karim ibn Hawazin 


Qushayri and Ibn Khaldun both rejected all possibilities other than säf on linguistic grounds.!!6! 


According to the medieval scholar Abū Rayhan al-Biriini, the word sufi is derived from the Greek word sofia 


(copia), meaning wisdom, HH SIL] 
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Beliefs 


The tomb of Sheikh Rukn-ud-Din Abul Fath 
located in Multan, Pakistan. The city of Multan is 
known for various Sufi Saint tombs, as they call it 

the City of Saints 


While all Muslims believe that they are on the pathway to God and 
hope to become close to God in Paradise—after death and after the 
"Final Judgment"—Sufis also believe that it is possible to draw closer 
to God and to more fully embrace the Divine Presence in this life. 7°! 
The chief aim of all Sufis is to seek the pleasing of God by working to 
restore within themselves the primordial state of fitra, PH described in 
the Qur'an. In this state nothing one does defies God, and all is 
undertaken with the single motivation of love of God. A secondary 
consequence of this is that the seeker may be led to abandon all notions 
of dualism or multiplicity, including a conception of an individual self, 


and to realize the Divine Unity, !6"0f0n needed] 


Thus, Sufism has been characterizedWikipedia:Manual of Style/Words 
to watch#Unsupported attributions as the science of the states of the 
lower self (the ego), and the way of purifying this lower self of its 
reprehensible traits, while adorning it instead with what is 
praiseworthy, whether or not this process of cleansing and purifying 
the heart is in time rewarded by esoteric knowledge of God. This can 
be conceived in terms of two basic types of law (fiqh), an outer law 


concerned with actions, and an inner law concerned with the human 


heart, {ciation needed] The outer law consists of rules pertaining to worship, transactions, marriage, judicial rulings, and 


criminal law—what is often referred to, broadly, as qanun. The inner law of Sufism consists of rules about 


repentance from sin, the purging of contemptible qualities and evil traits of character, and adornment with virtues 


and good character. P” 


The typical early Sufi lived in a cell of a mosque and taught a small band of disciples. The extent to which Sufism 


was influenced by Buddhist and Hindu mysticism, and by the example of Christian hermits and monks, is disputed, 


but self-discipline and concentration on God quickly led to the belief that by quelling the self and through loving 


ardour for God it is possible to maintain a union with the divine in which the human self melts away. 


[23] 
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Teaching 


To enter the way of Sufism, the seeker begins by finding a 
teacher, as the connection to the teacher is considered ; 
necessary for the growth of the pupil. The teacher, to be Wf 
considered genuine, must have received the authorization to j 
teach (ijazah) from another Master of the Way, in an 
unbroken succession (silsilah) leading back to 
Muhammad. Wikipedia:Disputed statement!“Wation needed) 7 ig 
the transmission of the divine light from the teacher's heart to 
the heart of the student, rather than of worldly knowledge 


transmitted from mouth to ear, that allows the adept to 


progress. In addition, the genuine teacher will be utterly strict 


in his adherence to the Divine Law. 


According to Moojan Momen "one of the most important 
doctrines of Sufism is the concept of the "Perfect Man" 
(al-Insan al-Kamil). This doctrine states that there will 
always exist upon the earth a "Qutb" (Pole or Axis, of the 
Universe)—a man who is the perfect channel of grace from 


God to man and in a state of wilaya (sanctity, being under the 


protection of God). The concept of the Sufi Qutb is similar to Entrance of Sidi Boumediene mosque in Tlemcen, Algeria, 
that of the Shi'i Imam. However, this belief puts Sufism in built to honor 12th centüry Sufi master Abü Madyan 
"direct conflict" with Shi'ism, since both the Qutb (who for 

most Sufi orders is the head of the order) and the Imam fulfill the role of "the purveyor of spiritual guidance and of 
God's grace to mankind". The vow of obedience to the Shaykh or Qutb which is taken by Sufis is considered 


incompatible with devotion to the Imam"! 


As a further example, the prospective adherent of the Mevlevi Order would have been ordered to serve in the 
kitchens of a hospice for the poor for 1,001 days prior to being accepted for spiritual instruction, and a further 1,001 


days in solitary retreat as a precondition of completing that instruction, 7) 


Some teachers, especially when addressing more general audiences, or mixed groups of Muslims and non-Muslims, 
make extensive use of parable, allegory, and metaphor, !76! Although approaches to teaching vary among different 
Sufi orders, Sufism as a whole is primarily concerned with direct personal experience, and as such has sometimes 


been compared to other, non-Islamic forms of mysticism (e.g., as in the books of Hossein Nasr). 


Scholars and adherents of Sufism are unanimous in agreeing that Sufism cannot be learned through 
books. Wikipedia:Disputed statement To reach the highest levels of success in Sufism typically requires that the 
disciple live with and serve the teacher for many, many years, |<itation needed] Ror instance, Baha-ud-Din Naqshband 
Bukhari, who gave his name to the Naqshbandi Order, served his first teacher, Sayyid Muhammad Baba As-Samasi, 
for 20 years, until as-Samasi died. He subsequently served several other teachers for lengthy periods of time. The 
extreme arduousness of his spiritual preparation is illustrated by his service, as directed by his teacher, to the weak 
and needy members of his community in a state of complete humility and tolerance for many years. When he 
believed this mission to be concluded, his teacher next directed him to care for animals, curing their sicknesses, 
cleaning their wounds, and assisting them in finding provision. After many years of this he was next instructed to 


spend many years in the care of dogs in a state of humility, and to ask them for support. 2” 
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History of Sufism 


Origins 


Eminent Sufis such as Ali Hujwiri claim that the tradition first began 
with Ali ibn Abi Talib furthermore Junayd of Baghdad regarded Ali as 
the Sheikh of the principals and practices of Sufism. 


Practitioners of Sufism hold that in its early stages of development 
Sufism effectively referred to nothing more than the internalization of 
Islam?! According to one perspective, it is directly from the Qur'an, 
constantly recited, meditated, and experienced, that Sufism proceeded, 
in its origin and its development." Others have held that Sufism is 
the strict emulation of the way of Muhammad, through which the 


heart's connection to the Divine is strengthened. P "! 


More prosaically, the Muslim Conquests had brought large numbers of 
Ali is considered to be the "Father of Sufism" in 


Christian monks and hermits, especially in Syria and Egypt, under the 
Islamic tradition. 

rule of Muslims. They retained a vigorous spiritual life for centuries 

after the conquests, and many of the especially pious Muslims who 

founded Sufism were influenced by their techniques and methods. According to late Medieval mystic Jami, 

Abd-Allah ibn Muhammad ibn al-Hanafiyyah was the first person to be called a "Sufi." 

Important contributions in writing are attributed to Uwais al-Qarni, Harrm bin Hian, Hasan Basri and Sayid ibn 


al-Mussib. Ruwaym, from the second generation of Sufis in Baghdad, was also an influential early figure, P” 33] as 


was Junayd of Baghdad; a number of early practitioners of Sufism were disciples of one of the two. P% 


Sufism had a long history already before the subsequent institutionalization of Sufi teachings into devotional orders 
(tarîqât) in the early Middle Ages, 51 The Naqshbandi order is a notable exception to general rule of orders tracing 
their spiritual lineage through Muhammad's grandsons, as it traces the origin of its teachings from Muhammad to the 
first Islamic Caliph, Abu Bakr. 


Formalization of doctrine 


Towards the end of the first millennium CE, a number of manuals began to be written summarizing the doctrines of 
Sufism and describing some typical Sufi practices. Two of the most famous of these are now available in English 
translation: the Kashf al-Mahjiib of Hujwiri, and the Risdla of Qushayri. P. 


Two of Imam Al Ghazali's greatest treatises, the "Revival of Religious Sciences" and the "Alchemy of Happiness", 
argued that Sufism originated from the Qur'an and thus was compatible with mainstream Islamic thought, and did 
not in any way contradict Islamic Law—being instead necessary to its complete fulfillment. This became the 
mainstream position among Islamic scholars for centuries, challenged only recently on the basis of selective use of a 
limited body of texts.Wikipedia: AUDIENCE Ongoing efforts by both traditionally trained Muslim scholars and 
Western academics are making Imam Al-Ghazali's works available in English translation for the first time,7! 


allowing English-speaking readers to judge for themselves the compatibility of Islamic Law and Sufi doctrine. 
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Growth of influence 


The rise of Islamic civilization coincides strongly with 
the spread of Sufi philosophy in Islan Ot needed] 
The spread of Sufism has been 
consideredWikipedia:Manual of  Style/Words to 
watch#Unsupported attributions a definitive factor in 
the spread of Islam, and in the creation of integrally 
Islamic cultures, especially in Africal?*! and Asia. The 
Senussi tribes of Libya and Sudan are one of the 


strongest adherents of Sufism. Sufi poets and 


philosophers such as Khoja Akhmet Yassawi, Rumi ae =| SS 
and Attar of Nishapur (c. 1145 — c. 1221) greatly The tomb of Khoja Afāq, near Kashgar, China. 
enhanced the spread of Islamic culture in Anatolia, 

Central Asia, and South Asia. 371401 Sufism also played a role in creating and propagating the culture of the Ottoman 
world 41) and in resisting European imperialism in North Africa and South Asia.“ 

Between the 13th and 16th centuries CE, Sufism produced a flourishing intellectual culture throughout the Islamic 
world, a "Golden Age" whose physical artifacts survive. In many places a pious foundation would endow a lodge 
(known variously as a zaouia, khangah, or tekke) in perpetuity (waqf) to provide a gathering place for Sufi adepts, as 
well as lodging for itinerant seekers of knowledge. The same system of endowments could also pay for a complex of 
buildings, such as that surrounding the Süleymaniye Mosque in Istanbul, including a lodge for Sufi seekers, a 
hospice with kitchens where these seekers could serve the poor and/or complete a period of initiation, a library, and 


other structures. No important domain in the civilization of Islam remained unaffected by Sufism in this period.) 


Contemporary Sufism 


Current Sufi orders include Alians, Bektashi Order, Mevlevi Order, Ba 
‘Alawiyya, Chishti, Jerrahi, Naqshbandi, Nimatullahi, Qadiriyyah, 
Qalandariyya, Sarwari Qadiri, Shadhiliyya, Suhrawardiyya, Ashrafia 
and Uwaisi (Oveyssi). The relationship of Sufi orders to modern 


societies is usually defined by their relationship to governments.!“41 


Turkey and Persia together have been a center for many Sufi lineages 
and orders. The Bektashi was closely affiliated with the Ottoman 


Janissary and is the heart of Turkey's large and mostly liberal Alevi 


population. It has been spread westwards to Cyprus, Greece, Albania, 


Mawlana Rumi's tomb, Konya, Turkey 


Bulgaria, Macedonia, Bosnia, Kosovo and more recently to the USA 
(via Albania). Most Sufi Orders have influences from pre-Islamic traditions such as Pythagoreanism, but the Turkic 


Sufi traditions (including Alians, Bektashi and Mevlevi) also have traces of the ancient Tengrism shamanism. 


Sufism is popular in such African countries as Morocco and Senegal, where it is seen as a mystical expression of 
Islam.5! Sufism is traditional in Morocco but has seen a growing revival with the renewal of Sufism around 
contemporary spiritual teachers such as Sidi Hamza al Qadiri al Boutshishi. Mbacke suggests that one reason Sufism 
has taken hold in Senegal is because it can accommodate local beliefs and customs, which tend toward the 
mystical.!46! 

The life of the Algerian Sufi master Emir Abd al-Qadir is instructive in this regard.“ Notable as well are the lives 
of Amadou Bamba and Hajj Umar Tall in sub-Saharan Africa, and Sheikh Mansur Ushurma and Imam Shamil in the 


Caucasus region. In the twentieth century some more modernist Muslims have called Sufism a superstitious religion 
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that holds back Islamic achievement in the fields of science and technology. "*! 


A number of Westerners have embarked with varying degrees of success on the path of Sufism. One of the first to 
return to Europe as an official representative of a Sufi order, and with the specific purpose to spread Sufism in 
Western Europe, was the Swedish-born wandering Sufi Abd al-Hadi Aghili (also known as Ivan Aguéli). René 
Guénon, the French scholar, became a Sufi in the early twentieth century and was known as Sheikh Abdul Wahid 
Yahya. His manifold writings defined the practice of Sufism as the essence of Islam but also pointed to the 
universality of its message. Other spiritualists, such as G. I. Gurdjieff, may or may not conform to the tenets of 


Sufism as understood by orthodox Muslims. 


Other noteworthy Sufi teachers who have been active in the West in recent years include Bawa Muhaiyaddeen, 
Inayat Khan, Nazim Al-Haqgani, Javad Nurbakhsh, Bulent Rauf, Irina Tweedie, Idries Shah and Muzaffer Ozak. 


Currently active Sufi academics and publishers include Llewellyn Vaughan-Lee, Nuh Ha Mim Keller, Abdullah 
Nooruddeen Durkee, Waheed Ashraf, Omer Tarin and Abdal Hakim Murad. 


Theoretical perspectives in Sufism 


Traditional Islamic scholars have recognized two major branches 


within the practice of Sufism, and use this as one key to differentiating 5 ashy LENE 

among the approaches of different masters and devotional lineages. "9! ge be, on nes J Lal, Paii 
3° aki 3) seis g4 

On the one hand there is the order from the signs to the Signifier (or 7 a ieee tly fags) “ES 

Hom i arts to the Artisan). In this ranet the seeker peels by AA Ids). 

purifying the lower self of every corrupting influence that stands in the 4) off) ey, js 

way of recognizing all of creation as the work of God, as God's active J Peder es i 


Self-disclosure or theophany, 0! This is the way of Imam Al-Ghazali 


and of the majority of the Sufi orders. 


On the other hand there is the order from the Signifier to His signs, 
from the Artisan to His works. In this branch the seeker experiences 
divine attraction (jadhba), and is able to enter the order with a glimpse 
of its endpoint, of direct apprehension of the Divine Presence towards 
which all spiritual striving is directed. This does not replace the 
striving to purify the heart, as in the other branch; it simply stems from 
a different point of entry into the path. This is the way primarily of the 
masters of the Naqshbandi and Shadhili orders. PH 


The works of Al-Ghazali firmly defended the 


Contemporary scholars may also recognize a third branch, attributed to , oie ae 
concepts of Sufism within the Islamic faith. 


the late Ottoman scholar Said Nursi and explicated in his vast Qur'an 
commentary called the Risale-i Nur. This approach entails strict 
adherence to the way of Muhammad, in the understanding that this wont, or sunnah, proposes a complete devotional 


spirituality adequate to those without access to a master of the Sufi way. 57 


Contributions to other domains of scholarship 


Sufism has contributed significantly to the elaboration of theoretical perspectives in many domains of intellectual 
endeavor. For instance, the doctrine of "subtle centers" or centers of subtle cognition (known as Lataif-e-sitta) 


addresses the matter of the awakening of spiritual intuition?! 


in ways that some consider similar to certain models 
of chakra in Hinduism. In general, these subtle centers or latâ'if are thought of as faculties that are to be purified 
sequentially in order to bring the seeker's wayfaring to completion. A concise and useful summary of this system 


from a living exponent of this tradition has been published by Muhammad Emin Er. 
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Sufi psychology has influenced many areas of thinking both within and outside of Islam, drawing primarily upon 
three concepts. Ja'far al-Sadiq (both an imam in the Shia tradition and a respected scholar and link in chains of Sufi 
transmission in all Islamic sects) held that human beings are dominated by a lower self called the nafs, a faculty of 
spiritual intuition called the galb or spiritual heart, and a spirit or soul called ruh. These interact in various ways, 
producing the spiritual types of the tyrant (dominated by nafs), the person of faith and moderation (dominated by the 


spiritual heart), and the person lost in love for God (dominated by the ruh). P” 


Of note with regard to the spread of Sufi psychology in the West is Robert Frager, a Sufi teacher authorized in the 
Khalwati Jerrahi order. Frager was a trained psychologist, born in the United States, who converted to Islam in the 


course of his practice of Sufism and wrote extensively on Sufism and psychology. >! 


Sufi cosmology and Sufi metaphysics are also noteworthy areas of intellectual accomplishment. 


Sufi practices 


The devotional practices of Sufis vary 
widely. This is because an acknowledged 
and authorized master of the Sufi path is in 
effect a physician of the heart, able to 
diagnose the seeker's impediments to 
knowledge and pure intention in serving 
God, and to prescribe to the seeker a course 
of treatment appropriate to his or her 
maladies. The consensus among Sufi 
scholars is that the seeker cannot 
self-diagnose, and that it can be extremely 


harmful to undertake any of these practices 
[56] 


alone and without formal authorization. 


E . . : Sufi gathering engaged in Dhikr 
Prerequisites to practice include rigorous 


adherence to Islamic norms (ritual prayer in 
its five prescribed times each day, the fast of Ramadan, and so forth). Additionally, the seeker ought to be firmly 
grounded in supererogatory practices known from the life of Muhammad (such as the "sunna prayers"). This is in 


accordance with the words, attributed to God, of the following, a famous Hadith Qudsi: 


My servant draws near to Me through nothing I love more than that which I have made obligatory for 
him. My servant never ceases drawing near to Me through supererogatory works until I love him. Then, 
when I love him, I am his hearing through which he hears, his sight through which he sees, his hand 


through which he grasps, and his foot through which he walks. 


It is also necessary for the seeker to have a correct creed (Aqidah), >” and to embrace with certainty its tenets. 53] 


The seeker must also, of necessity, turn away from sins, love of this world, the love of company and renown, 
obedience to satanic impulse, and the promptings of the lower self. (The way in which this purification of the heart is 
achieved is outlined in certain books, but must be prescribed in detail by a Sufi master.) The seeker must also be 
trained to prevent the corruption of those good deeds which have accrued to his or her credit by overcoming the traps 
of ostentation, pride, arrogance, envy, and long hopes (meaning the hope for a long life allowing us to mend our 


ways later, rather than immediately, here and now). 


Sufi practices, while attractive to some, are not a means for gaining knowledge. The traditional scholars of Sufism 
hold it as absolutely axiomatic that knowledge of God is not a psychological state generated through breath control. 
Thus, practice of "techniques" is not the cause, but instead the occasion for such knowledge to be obtained (if at all), 


given proper prerequisites and proper guidance by a master of the way. Furthermore, the emphasis on practices may 
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obscure a far more important fact: The seeker is, in a sense, to become a broken person, stripped of all habits through 


the practice of (in the words of Imam Al-Ghazali) solitude, silence, sleeplessness, and hunger. 5”! 


Magic has also been a part of Sufi practice, notably in India.!! This practice intensified during the declining years 
of Sufism in India when the Sufi orders grew steadily in wealth and in political influence while their spirituality 
gradually declined as they concentrated on Saint worship, miracle working, magic and superstition. The external 
religious practices were neglected, morals declined and learning was despised. The element of magic in Sufism in 
India possibly drew from the occult practices in the Atharvaveda. The most famous of all Sufis, Mansur Al-Hallaj (d. 
922), visited Sindh in order to study "Indian Magic". He not only accepted Hindu ideas of cosmogony and of divine 


descent but he also seems to have believed in the Transmigration of the soul, 64 


Dhikr 


Dhikr is the remembrance of God commanded in the Qur'an for all Muslims through a 
specific devotional act, such as the repetition of divine names, supplications and 
aphorisms from hadith literature and the Qur'an. More generally, dhikr takes a wide 
range and various layers of meaning, 6” This includes dhikr as any activity in which 
the Muslim maintains awareness of God. To engage in dhikr is to practice 
consciousness of the Divine Presence and love, or "to seek a state of godwariness". The 
Qur'an refers to Muhammad as the very embodiment of dhikr of God (65:10-11). Some 


types of dhikr are prescribed for all Muslims and do not require Sufi initiation or the 


prescription of a Sufi master because they are deemed to be good for every seeker 
[63] 


Allah as having been written 
under every circumstance. on the disciple's heart 


according to Qadiri 
Al-Muntahi order 


6a] engage in ritualized dhikr ceremonies, or sema. Sema includes 


Some Sufi orders! 
various forms of worship such as: recitation, singing (the most well known being the 
Qawwali music of the Indian subcontinent), instrumental music, dance (most famously the Sufi whirling of the 


Mevlevi order), incense, meditation, ecstasy, and trance.!! 


Some Sufi orders stress and place extensive reliance upon Dhikr. This practice of Dhikr is called Dhikr-e-Qulb 
(remembrance of Allah by Heartbeats). The basic idea in this practice is to visualize the Arabic name of God, Allah, 


as having been written on the disciple's heart,©°! 


Muraqaba 


The practice of muraqaba can be likened to the practices of meditation attested in many faith communities. The 
word muragaba is derived from the same root (r-q-b) occurring as one of the 99 Names of God in the Qur'an, 
al-Ragib, meaning "the Vigilant" and attested in verse 4: 1 of the Qur'an. Through muragqaba, a person watches over 
or takes care of the spiritual heart, acquires knowledge about it, and becomes attuned to the Divine Presence, which 


is ever vigilant. 
While variation exists, one description of the practice within a Naqshbandi lineage reads as follows: 


He is to collect all of his bodily senses in concentration, and to cut himself off from all preoccupation 
and notions that inflict themselves upon the heart. And thus he is to turn his full consciousness towards 
God Most High while saying three times: "J/ahi anta maqsiidi wa-ridadka matliibi—my God, you are my 
Goal and Your good pleasure is what I seek". Then he brings to his heart the Name of the 
Essence—Allah—and as it courses through his heart he remains attentive to its meaning, which is 
"Essence without likeness". The seeker remains aware that He is Present, Watchful, Encompassing of 
all, thereby exemplifying the meaning of his saying (may God bless him and grant him peace): "Worship 
God as though you see Him, for if you do not see Him, He sees you". And likewise the prophetic 


tradition: "The most favored level of faith is to know that God is witness over you, wherever you may 
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be" 671 


Visitation 

In popular Sufism (i.e., devotional practices that have achieved currency in world cultures through Sufi influence), 
one common practice is to visit or make pilgrimages to the tombs of saints, great scholars, and righteous people. This 
is a particularly common practice in South Asia, where famous tombs include those of Khoja Afaq, near Kashgar, in 
China; Lal Shahbaz Qalander, in Sindh,Ali Hajwari in Lahore Bawaldin Zikrya in Multan Pakistan; Moinuddin 
Chishti in Ajmer, India; Nizamuddin Auliya in Delhi, India, and Shah Jalal in Sylhet, Bangladesh. Likewise, in Fez, 
Morocco, a popular destination for such pious visitation is the Zaouia Moulay Idriss II and the yearly visitation to 
see the current Sheikh of the Qadiri Boutchichi Tariqah, Sheikh Sidi Hamza al Qadiri al Boutchichi to celebrate the 


Mawlid (which is usually televised on Moroccan National television). 


Persecution 


Sufis and Sufism has been subject to destruction of Sufi shrines and mosques, suppression of orders and 
discrimination against adherents in a number of Muslim countries where most Sufis live. The Turkish Republican 
state banned all the different Sufi orders and closed their institutions in 1925 after Sufis opposed the new secular 
order. The Iranian Islamic Republic has harassed Shia Sufi, reportedly for their lack of support for the government 
doctrine of "velayat-e faqih" (i.e. that the supreme Shiite jurist should be the nation's political leader). In most other 
Muslim countries, attacks on Sufis and especially their shrines has come from some Muslims from the more 
puritanical schools of thought who believe Sufi practices such as celebration of the birthdays of Sufi saints, and 


[68] 


Dhikr ("remembrance" of God) ceremonies’ are Bid‘ah or impure innovation, and polytheistic (Shirk). 


History 


During the Safavid era of Iran, "both the wandering dervishes of 'low' Sufism" and "the philosopher-ulama of ‘high’ 
Sufism came under relentless pressure" from power cleric Muhammad Baqir Majlisi (d1110/1699). Majlisi—"one of 
the most powerful and influential" Twelver Shi'a ulama "of all time"—was famous (for among other things), 
suppression of Sufism, which he and his followers believed paid insufficient attention to Shariah law. Prior to 


Majlisi's rise, Shiism and Sufism had been "closely linked". 
In 1843 the Senussi Sufi were forced to flee Mecca and Medina and head to Sudan and Libya. 


Before the First World War there were almost 100,000 disciples of the Mevlevi order throughout the Ottoman 
empire. But in 1925, as part of his desire to create a modern, western-orientated, secular state, Atatiirk banned all the 
different Sufi orders and closed their tekkes. Pious foundations were suspended and their endowments expropriated; 
Sufi hospices were closed and their contents seized; all religious titles were abolished and dervish clothes outlawed. 
... In 1937, Atatürk went even further, prohibiting by law any form of traditional music, especially the playing of the 


ney, the Sufis' reed flute,!! 


Current attacks 


In recent years, Sufi shrines, and sometimes Sufi mosques, have been damaged or destroyed in many parts of the 
Muslim world. Some Sufi adherents have been killed as well. Ali Gomaa, a Sufi scholar and Grand Mufti of Al 


Azhar, has criticized the destruction of shrines and public property as unacceptable. 


Pakistan 


Since March 2005, 209 people have been killed and 560 injured in 29 different terrorist attacks targeting shrines 
devoted to Sufi saints in Pakistan, according to data compiled by the Center for Islamic Research Collaboration and 
Learning (CIRCLe)./”7! At least as of 2010, the attacks have increased each year. The attacks are generally attributed 
to banned militant organizations of Deobandi or Ahl-e-Hadith (Salafi) backgrounds.” H (Primarily Deobandi 
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background according to another source—author John R. Schmidt).!”7! Deobandi and Barelvi being the "two major 


sub-sects" of Sunni Muslims in South Asia that have clashed—sometimes violently—since the late 1970s in 


Pakistan. Although Barelvi are sometimes described as Sunni Sufis, whether the destruction and death is a result of 


Deobandi's persecution of Sufis is disputed. 


73) 


In 2005, the militant organizations began attacking "symbols" of the Barelvi community such as mosques, prominent 


religious leaders, and shrines. 


Timeline 


2005 


19 March: a suicide bomber kills at least 35 people and injured many more at the shrine of Pir Rakhel Shah in 
remote village of Fatehpur located in Jhal Magsi District of Balochistan. The dead included Shia and sunni 
devotees.“ 
27 May: As many as 20 people are killed and 100 injured when a suicide-bomber attacks a gathering at Bari 
Imam Shrine during the annual festival. The dead were mainly Shia. According to the police members of 
Sipah-i-Sahaba Pakistan (SSP) and Lashkar-i-Jhangvi (LJ) were involved. Sipah-e-Sahaba Pakistan (SSP), were 


arrested from Thanda Pani and police seized two hand grenades from their custody.” 


2006 


11 April: A suicide-bomber attacked a celebration of the birthday of the Prophet Muhammad (Eid Mawlid un 
Nabi) in Karachi's Nishtar Park organised by the Barelvi Jamaat Ahle Sunnat. 57 died including almost the entire 
leadership of the Sunni Tehrik; over 100 were injured,!7°! Three people associated with Lashkar-i-Jhangvi were 


put on trial for the bombing. (see: Nishtar Park bombing) 


2007 


18 December: The shrine of Abdul Shakoor Malang Baba is demolished by explosives. 


2008 


March 3: ten villagers killed in a rocket attack on the 400-year-old shrine of Abu Saeed Baba. Lashkar-e-Islam 


takes credit. 


2009 


17 February: Agha Jee shot and killed in Peshwar, the fourth faith healer killed over several months in Pakistan. 
Earlier Pir Samiullah was killed in Swat by the Taliban 16 December 2008. His dead body was later exhumed and 
desecrated. Pir Rafiullah was kidnapped from Nowshera and his beheaded body was found in Matani area of 
Peshawar. Pir Juma Khan was kidnapped from Dir Lower and his beheaded body was found near Swat.!””! Faith 


healing is associated with Sufi Islam in Pakistan 


Pakistani faith healers are known as pirs, a term that applies to the descendants of Sufi Muslim saints. 
Under Sufism, those descendants are thought to serve as conduits to God. The popularity of pirs as a 


viable healthcare alternative stems from the fact that, in much of rural Pakistan, clinics don't exist or are 


dismissed as unreliable.!7®! 


and suppressing it has been a cause of "extremist" Muslims there.” 


March 5: The shrine of Rahman Baba, "the most famous Sufi Pashto language poet", razed to the ground by 
Taliban militants "partly because local women had been visiting the shrine" [8% 
8 March: Attack on shrine of "famous Sufi poet" Rahman Baba in Peshawar. "The high intensity device almost 
destroyed the grave of the Rehman Baba and the gates of a mosque, canteen and conference hall situated in the 
spacious Rehman Baba Complex. Police said the bombers had tied explosives around the pillars of the tombs, to 
pull down the mausoleum". H 


May 8: shrine of Shaykh Omar Baba destroyed. 
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e 12 June: Mufti Sarfraz Ahmed Naeemi killed by suicide bomber in Lahore. A leading Sunni Islamic cleric in 
Pakistan he was well known for his moderate views and for publicly denouncing the Taliban’s beheadings and 
suicide bombings as "un-Islamic". 


2010 


e 22 June: Taliban militants blow up the Mian Umar Baba shrine in Peshawar. No fatalities reported. !®7] 


e 1 July: Multiple bombings of Data Durbar Complex Sufi shrine, in Lahore, Punjab. Two suicide bombers blew 
themselves up killing at least 50 people and injuring 200 others. 

e 7 October: 10 people killed, 50 injured in a double suicide bombing attack on Abdullah Shah Ghazi shrine in 
Karachi 

e 7 October: The tomb of Baba Fariddudin Ganj Shakkar in Pakpattan is attacked. Six people were killed and 15 
others injured. 

e 25 October: 6 killed, and at least 12 wounded in an attack on the shrine of 12th-century saint, Baba Farid Ganj 
Shakar in Pakpattan. 

e 14 December: Attack on Ghazi Baba shrine in Peshawar, 3 killed. 


2011 


e 3 February: Remote-controlled device is triggered as food is being distributed among the devotees outside the 
Baba Haider Saieen shrine in Lahore, Punjab. At least three people were killed and 27 others injured. 

e 3 April: Twin suicide attack leaves 42 dead and almost a hundred injured during the annual Urs festival at shrine 
of 13th century Sufi saint Sakhi Sarwar (a.k.a. Ahmed Sultan) in the Dera Ghazi Khan district of Punjab province. 
Tehrik-e-Taliban Pakistan (TTP) claims responsibility for the attack, 


2012 


e 21 June: Bomb kills three people and injures 31 others at the Pinza Piran shrine in Hazarkhwani in (Peshwar). "A 
police official said the bomb was planted in a donkey-cart that went off in the afternoon when a large number of 


people were visiting the popular shrine". 


Kashmir, India 


In this predominately Muslim, traditionally Sufi region, some six places of worship have been either completely or 
partially burnt in "mysterious fires" in several months leading up to November 2012. The most prominent victim of 
damage was the Dastageer Sahib Sufi shrine in Srinagar which burned in June 2012, injuring 20. While investigators 
have so far found no sign of arson, according to journalist Amir Rana the fires have occurred within the context of a 
surging Salafi movement which preaches that "Kashmiri tradition of venerating the tombs and relics of saints is 
outside the pale of Islam". 

mourners outside the burning shrine cursed the Salafis for creating an atmosphere of hate, [while] some 


Salafis began posting incendiary messages on Facebook, terming the destruction of the shrine a "divine 
act of God". 


Somalia 


Under the Al-Shabab rule in Somali, Sufi ceremonies were banned and shrines destroyed [85] [83] As the power of 


Al-Shabab has waned, however, Sufi ceremonies are said to have "re-emerged". 


Mali 


In the ancient city of Timbuktu, sometimes called "the city of 333 saints", UNESCO reports that as many as half of 
the city’s shrines "have been destroyed in a display of fanaticism", as of July 2012. A spokesman for Ansar Dine has 
stated that "the destruction is a divine order", and that the group had plans to destroy every single Sufi shrine in the 
city, "without exception" 41 In Gao and Kidal, as well as Timbuktu, Salafi Islamists have destroyed musical 


instruments and driven musicians (music is not Haraam under Sufi Islam) into "economic exile" away from Mali. 
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International Criminal Court Chief Prosecutor Fatou Bensouda described the Islamists’ actions as a "war crime". 


Egypt 

A May 2010 ban by the ministry of awqaf (religious endowments) of centuries old Sufi dhikr gatherings (devoted to 
the remembrance of God, and including dancing and religious songs) has been described as a "another victory for 
extreme Salafi thinking at the expense of Egypt's moderate Sufism". Clashes followed at Cairo's Al-Hussein Mosque 
and al-Sayyida Zeinab mosques between members of Sufi orders and security forces who forced them to evacuate 
the two shrines. In 2009 the moulid of al-Sayyida Zeinab, the prophet's Muhammad's granddaughter, was banned 


ostensibly over concern over the spread of swine flu but also at the urging of Salafis. 


According to Gaber Qassem, deputy of the Sufi Orders, approximately 14 shrines have been violated in Egypt since 
the January 2011 revolution. According to Sheikh Tarek El-Rifai, head of the Rifai Sufi Order, a number of Salafis 
have prevented Sufi prayers in Al-Haram. Sheikh Rifai said that the order's lawyer has filed a report at the Al-Haram 
police station to that effect. In early April 2011, a Sufi march from Al-Azhar Mosque to Al-Hussein Mosque was 
followed by a massive protest before Al-Hussein Mosque, "expressing outrage at the destruction" of Sufi shrines. 
The Islamic Research Centre of Egypt, led by Grand Imam of Al-Azhar Ahmed El-Tayeb, has also renounced the 
attacks on the shrines. According to the Muslim Brotherhood website ikhwanweb.com, in 2011 "a memorandum was 


submitted to the Armed Forces" citing 20 "encroachments" on Sufi shrines. 


Libya 

Following the overthrow of Muammar Gaddafi, several Sufi religious sites in Libya were deliberately destroyed or 
damaged. In the weeks leading up to September 2012, "armed groups motivated by their religious views" attacked 
Sufi religious sites across the country, "destroying several mosques and tombs of Sufi religious leaders and 
scholars".!°5) Perpetrators were described as “groups that have a strict Islamic ideology where they believe that 
graves and shrines must be desecrated.” Libyan Interior Minister Fawzi Abdel A’al, was quoted as saying, “If all 
shrines in Libya are destroyed so we can avoid the death of one person [in clashes with security forces], then that is a 


price we are ready to pay,” 


In September 2012, three people were killed in clashes between residents of Rajma (50 km south-east of Benghazi) 
and "Salafist Islamists" trying to destroy a Sufi shrine in Rajma, the Sidi al-Lafi mausoleum.*! In August 2012 the 
United Nations cultural agency Unesco urged Libyan authorities to protect Sufi mosques and shrines from attacks by 
Islamic hardliners "who consider the traditional mystical school of Islam heretical". The attacked have "wrecked 
mosques in at least three cities and desecrated many graves of revered Sufi scholars" {871 
Tunisia 

In an article on the rise of Salafism in Tunisia, the media site Al-Monitor reported that 39 Sufi shrines were 


destroyed or desecrated in Tunisia, from the 2011 revolution to January 2013. 


Russia, Dagestan 


Said Atsayev—also known as Sheikh Said Afandi al-Chirkavi—a prominent 74-year-old Sufi Muslim spiritual 
leader in Dagestan Russia, was killed by a suicide bombing August 28, 2012 along with six of his followers. His 
murder follows "similar religiously-motivated killings" in Dagestan and other regions of ex-Soviet Central Asia, 
targeting religious leaders—not necessarily Sufi—who are hostile to violent jihad. Afandi had survived previous 
attempts on his life and was reportedly in the process of negotiating a peace agreement between the Sufis and 
Salafis. [51189] 
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Iran 


According to Seyed Mostafa Azmayesh, an expert on Sufism and the representative of the Ni'matullahi order outside 
Iran, a campaign against the Sufis in Iran (or at least Shia Sufis) began in 2005 when several books were published 
arguing that because Sufis follow their own spiritual leaders do not believe in the Islamic state's principle of 
"velayat-e faqih" (i.e. that the supreme Shiite jurist should be the nation's political leader), Sufis should be treated as 
second-class citizens. They should not be allowed to have government jobs, and if they already have them, should be 
identified and fired. 


Since 2005 the Ni'matullahi order—Iran's largest Sufi order—have come under increasing state pressure. Three of 
their houses of worship have been demolished. Officials accused the Sufis of not having building permits and of 


narcotics possession—charges the Sufis reject. 


The government of Iran is considering an outright ban on Sufism, according to the 2009 Annual Report of the United 


States Commission on International Religious Freedom. It also reports: 


In February 2009, at least 40 Sufis in Isfahan were arrested after protesting the destruction of a Sufi place of 


worship; all were released within days. 


In January, Jamshid Lak, a Gonabadi Dervish from the Nematollahi Sufi order was flogged 74 times after 
being convicted in 2006 of slander following his public allegation of ill-treatment by a Ministry of Intelligence 


official. 


In late December 2008, after the closure of a Sufi place of worship, authorities arrested without charge at least 
six members of the Gonabadi Dervishes on Kish Island and confiscated their books and computer equipment; 


their status is unknown. 


In November 2008, Amir Ali Mohammad Labaf was sentenced to a five-year prison term, 74 lashes, and 
internal exile to the southeastern town of Babak for spreading lies, based on his membership in the 
Nematollahi Gonabadi Sufi order. 


In October, at least seven Sufi Muslims in Isfahan, and five others in Karaj, were arrested because of their 


affiliation with the Nematollahi Gonabadi Sufi order; they remain in detention. 


In November 2007, clashes in the western city of Borujerd between security forces and followers of a mystic 
Sufi order resulted in dozens of injuries and the arrests of approximately 180 Sufi Muslims. The clashes 
occurred after authorities began bulldozing a Sufi monastery. It is unclear how many remain in detention or if 
any charges have been brought against those arrested. During the past year, there were numerous reports of 
Shi'a clerics and prayer leaders, particularly in Qom, denouncing Sufism and the activities of Sufi Muslims in 


the country in both sermons and public statements. 


Not all Sufi's in Iran have been subject to government pressure. Sunni dervish orders—such as the Qhaderi 
dervishes—in the Sunni-populated parts of the country are thought by some to be seen as allies of the government 


against Al-Qaeda. 
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Islam and Sufism 


Sufism and Islamic law 


. Scholars and adherents of Sufism sometimes describe Sufism in terms 
rA of a threefold approach to God as explained by a tradition (hadîth) 
attributed to Muhammad leitanon needed] nT) o Canon is my word, the 
order is my deed, and the truth is my interior state". [citation needed] aie 
believe the sharia (exoteric "canon"), tariqa (esoteric "order") and 


haqiqa ("truth") are mutually interdependent. ”® 


The tariqa, the 'path' on which the mystics walk, has been defined 


asWikipedia:Avoid weasel words 'the path which comes out of the 


Bae i E 
Tomb of Shaikh Salim Chisti, Fatehpur Sikri, sharia, for the main road is caled branch, the path, 
Agra, Uttar Pradesh, India. tariq.'Wikipedia:Please clarify No mystical experience can be realized 


if the binding injunctions of the sharia are not followed faithfully first. 


The tariqa however, is narrower and more difficult to walk. 


It leads the adept, called salik or "wayfarer", in his suliik or "road" through different stations (maqâmât) until he 
reaches his goal, the perfect tawhid, the existential confession that God is One. PH Shaykh al-Akbar Muhiuddeen Ibn 
Arabi mentions, "When we see someone in this Community who claims to be able to guide others to God, but is 
remiss in but one rule of the Sacred Law — even if he manifests miracles that stagger the mind — asserting that his 
shortcoming is a special dispensation for him, we do not even turn to look at him, for such a person is not a sheikh, 
nor is he speaking the truth, for no one is entrusted with the secrets of God Most High save one in whom the 


ordinances of the Sacred Law are preserved. (Jami' karamat al-awliya')" P7 


The Amman Message, a detailed statement issued by 200 leading Islamic scholars in 2005 in Amman, and adopted 
by the Islamic world's political and temporal leaderships at the Organisation of the Islamic Conference summit at 
Mecca in December 2005, and by six other international Islamic scholarly assemblies including the International 
Islamic Fiqh Academy of Jeddah, in July 2006, specifically recognized the validity of Sufism as a part of 
Islam—however the definition of Sufism can vary drastically between different traditions (what may be intended is 


simple tazkiah as opposed to the various manifestations of Sufism around the Islamic world),!31 


Traditional Islamic thought and Sufism 


The literature of Sufism emphasizes highly subjective matters that resist outside observation, such as the subtle states 
of the heart. Often these resist direct reference or description, with the consequence that the authors of various Sufi 
treatises took recourse to allegorical language. For instance, much Sufi poetry refers to intoxication, which Islam 
expressly forbids. This usage of indirect language and the existence of interpretations by people who had no training 
in Islam or Sufism led to doubts being cast over the validity of Sufism as a part of Islam. Also, some groups emerged 
that considered themselves above the Sharia and discussed Sufism as a method of bypassing the rules of Islam in 
order to attain salvation directly. This was disapproved of by traditional scholars. 


For these and other reasons, the relationship between traditional Islamic scholars and Sufism is complex and a range 
of scholarly opinion on Sufism in Islam has been the norm. Some scholars, such as Al-Ghazali, helped its 


propagation while other scholars opposed it. W. Chittick explains the position of Sufism and Sufis this way: 


In short, Muslim scholars who focused their energies on understanding the normative guidelines for the 
body came to be known as jurists, and those who held that the most important task was to train the mind 
in achieving correct understanding came to be divided into three main schools of thought: theology, 
philosophy, and Sufism. This leaves us with the third domain of human existence, the spirit. Most 


Muslims who devoted their major efforts to developing the spiritual dimensions of the human person 
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came to be known as Sufis. 


Traditional and Neo-Sufi groups 


The traditional Sufi orders, which are in majority, emphasize the role 
of Sufism as a spiritual discipline within Islam. Therefore, the Sharia 
(traditional Islamic law) and the Sunnah are seen as crucial for any 
Sufi aspirant. One proof traditional orders assert is that almost all the 
famous Sufi masters of the past Caliphates were experts in Sharia and 
were renowned as people with great Iman (faith) and excellent 
practice. Many were also Qadis (Sharia law judges) in courts. They 
held that Sufism was never distinct from Islam and to fully 


comprehend and practice Sufism one must be an observant Muslim. 


"Neo-Sufism" and "universal Sufism" are terms used to denote forms 
of Sufism that do not require adherence to Shariah, or a Muslim faith. 
The terms are not always accepted by those it is applied to. The 
Universal Sufism movement was founded by Inayat Khan, teaches the 


essential unity of all faiths, and accepts members of all creeds. Sufism 


Reoriented is an offshoot of Khan's Western Sufism influenced by the ; i 7 Sai ae 

ae . ’ . The mausoleum (gongbei) of Ma Laichi in Linxia 
syncretistic teacher Meher Baba. The Golden Sufi Center exists in City, China. 

England, Switzerland and the United States. It was founded by 

Llewellyn Vaughan-Lee to continue the work of his teacher Irina Tweedie, herself a disciple of the Hindu 
Naqshbandi Sufi Bhai Sahib. The Afghan-Scottish teacher Idries Shah has been described as a neo-Sufi by the 
Gurdjieffian James Moore.” Other Western Sufi organisations include the Sufi Foundation of America and the 


International Association of Sufism. 


Western Sufi practice may differ from traditional forms, for instance having mixed-gender meetings and less 


emphasis on the Qur'an. 
Prominent Sufis 


Abul Hasan al-Shadhili 


Abul Hasan al-Shadhili (died 1258 CE), the founder of 
the Shadhiliyya Sufi order, introduced dhikr jahri (The 
method of remembering Allah through loud means). 
Sufi orders generally preach to deny oneself and to 
destroy the ego-self (nafs) and its worldly desires. This 
is sometimes characterized as the "Order of 
Patience-Tariqus Sabr". In contrast, Imam Shadhili 
taught that his followers need not abstain from what 
Islam has not forbidden, but to be grateful for what 
God has bestowed upon them. This notion, known as 
the "Order of Gratitude-Tariqush Shukr", was espoused 


Geometric arabesque tiling on the underside of the dome of Hafiz's 
by Imam Shadhili. Imam Shadhili gave eighteen tomb in Shiraz. 


valuable hizbs (litanies) to his followers out of which 
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the notable Hizbul Bahr'>! is recited worldwide even today. 


Bayazid Bastami 


Bayazid Bastami (died 874 CE) is considered to be "of the six bright 
stars in the firmament of the Prophet", and a link in the Golden Chain 
of the Naqshbandi Tariqah. He is regarded as the first mystic to openly 
speak of the annihilation (fana') of the base self in the Divine, whereby 
the mystic becomes fully absorbed to the point of becoming unaware 
of himself or the objects around him. Every existing thing seems to 
vanish, and he feels free of every barrier that could stand in the way of 
his viewing the Remembered One. In one of these states, Bastami cried 
out: "Praise to Me, for My greatest Glory!" His belief in the unity of all 
religions became apparent when asked the question: "How does Islam 
view other religions?" His reply was "All are vehicles and a path to 


God's Divine Presence". 


A manuscript of Sufi Islamic theology, Shams 
al-Ma'arif (translated as "The Book of the Sun of 


Muhyiddin Muhammad b. ‘Ali Ibn 'Arabi (or Ibn al-'Arabi) AH 561- Gnosis’) was written by the Algerian Sufi master 


Ibn Arabi 


: g Ahmad al-Buni during the 12th century 
AH 638 (July 28, 1165 — November 10, 1240) is considered to be one 


of the most important Sufi masters, although he never founded any 

order (tariqa). His writings, especially al-Futuhat al-Makkiyya and Fusus al-hikam, have been studied within all the 
Sufi orders as the clearest expression of tawhid (Divine Unity), though because of their recondite nature they were 
often only given to initiates. Later those who followed his teaching became known as the school of wahdat al-wujud 
(the Oneness of Being). He himself considered his writings to have been divinely inspired. As he expressed the Way 
to one of his close disciples, his legacy is that 'you should never ever abandon your servanthood (‘ubudiyya), and that 


there may never be in your soul a longing for any existing thing'. P"! 


Junayd Baghdadi 
Junayd Baghdadi (830-910 CE) was one of the great early Sufis, and is a central figure in the golden chain of many 


Sufi orders. He laid the groundwork for sober mysticism in contrast to that of God-intoxicated Sufis like al-Hallaj, 
Bayazid Bastami and Abusaeid Abolkheir. During the trial of al-Hallaj, his former disciple, the Caliph of the time 
demanded his fatwa. In response, he issued this fatwa: "From the outward appearance he is to die and we judge 
according to the outward appearance and God knows better". He is referred to by Sufis as Sayyid-ut Taifa, i.e. the 
leader of the group. He lived and died in the city of Baghdad. 


Mansur al-Hallaj 


Mansur al-Hallaj (died 922 CE) is renowned for his claim "Ana-l-Haqq" (I am The Truth). His refusal to recant this 
utterance, which was regarded as apostasy, led to a long trial. He was imprisoned for 11 years in a Baghdad prison, 
before being tortured and publicly dismembered on March 26, 922. He is still revered by Sufis for his willingness to 
embrace torture and death rather than recant. It is said that during his prayers, he would say "O Lord! You are the 


guide of those who are passing through the Valley of Bewilderment. If I am a heretic, enlarge my heresy" P” 
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Reception 


Sufism did not always enjoy wide acceptance. Especially in its early stages, Muslim Ulema looked down on Sufi 


practices as a form of extremism in religion 72! 


Perception outside Islam 


Sufi mysticism has long exercised a fascination upon the Western 
world, and especially its orientalist scholars. Figures like Rumi have 
become well known in the United States, where Sufism is perceived as 


a peaceful and apolitical form of Islam. 


The Islamic Institute in Mannheim, Germany, which works towards the 
integration of Europe and Muslims, sees Sufism as particularly suited 


for interreligious dialogue and intercultural harmonisation in 


democratic and pluralist societies; it has described Sufism as a symbol 


of tolerance and humanism—nondogmatic, flexible and 
[99] 


A choreographed Sufi performance on Friday at 
non-violent. Sudan. 


Influence of Sufism on Judaism 


Both Judaism and Islam are monotheistic. However, there is evidence that Sufism did influence the development of 
some schools of Jewish philosophy and ethics. A great influence was exercised by Sufism upon the ethical writings 
of Jews in the Middle AgesWikipedia:Citation needed. In the first writing of this kind, we see "Kitab al-Hidayah ila 
Fara'id al-Kulub", Duties of the Heart, of Bahya ibn Paquda. This book was translated by Judah ibn Tibbon into 


Hebrew under the title "Hovot ha-Levavot" {101 


The precepts prescribed by the Torah number 613 only; those dictated by the intellect are innumerable. 


This was precisely the argument used by the Sufis against their adversaries, the Ulamas. The arrangement of the 
book seems to have been inspired by Sufism. Its ten sections correspond to the ten stages through which the Sufi had 
to pass in order to attain that true and passionate love of God which is the aim and goal of all ethical self-discipline. 
A considerable amount of Sufi ideas entered the Jewish mainstreamWikipedia:Citation needed through Bahya ibn 


Paquda's work, which remains one of the most popular ethical treatises in JudaismWikipedia:Citation needed. 


It is noteworthy that in the ethical writings of the Sufis Al-Kusajri and Al-Harawi there are sections which treat of 
the same subjects as those treated in the "Hovot ha-Lebabot" and which bear the same titles: e.g., "Bab 
al-Tawakkul"; "Bab al-Taubah"; "Bab al-Muhasabah"; "Bab al-Tawadu'"; "Bab al-Zuhd". In the ninth gate, Bahya 
directly quotes sayings of the Sufis, whom he calls Perushim. However, the author of the Hovot ha-Levavot did not 
go so far as to approve of the asceticism of the Sufis, although he showed a marked predilection for their ethical 
principles. 
The Jewish writer Abraham bar Hiyya teaches the asceticism of the Sufis. His distinction with regard to the 
observance of Jewish law by various classes of men is essentially a Sufic theory. According to it there are four 
principal degrees of human perfection or sanctity; namely: 
1. of "Shari'ah", i.e., of strict obedience to all ritual laws of Islam, such as prayer, fasting, pilgrimage, 
almsgiving, ablution, etc., which is the lowest degree of worship, and is attainable by all 
2. of Tarigah, which is accessible only to a higher class of men who, while strictly adhering to the outward or 
ceremonial injunctions of religion, rise to an inward perception of mental power and virtue necessary for the 


nearer approach to the Divinity 
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3. of "Hakikah", the degree attained by those who, through continuous contemplation and inward devotion, 
have risen to the true perception of the nature of the visible and invisible; who, in fact, have recognized the 


Godhead, and through this knowledge have succeeded in establishing an ecstatic relation to it; and 
4. of the "Ma'arifah", in which state man communicates directly with the Deity. 


Abraham ben Moses ben Maimon, the son of the Jewish philosopher Maimonides, believed that Sufi practices and 
doctrines continue the tradition of the Biblical prophets. See Sefer HaMaspik, "HaPrishut", Chapter 11 
("Ha-ma’avak") s.v. hitbonen eifo bi-masoret mufla’ah zu, citing the Talmudic explanation of Jeremiah 13:27 in 
Chagigah 5b; in Rabbi Yaakov Wincelberg’s translation, "The Way of Serving God" (Feldheim), p. 429 and above, 
p. 427. Also see ibid., Chapter 10 ("Ikkuvim"), s.v. va-halo yode’a atah; in "The Way of Serving God", p. 371. There 
are other such references in Rabbi Abraham’s writings, as well.> He introduced into the Jewish prayer such practices 


as reciting God's names (dhikr) Wikipedia:Citation needed. 


Abraham Maimuni's principal work is originally composed in Judeo-Arabic and entitled "TINYN NDI INI" 
Kitab Kifāyah al-'Abidin ("A Comprehensive Guide for the Servants of God"). From the extant surviving portion it is 
conjectured that Maimuni's treatise was three times as long as his father's Guide for the Perplexed. In the book, 
Maimuni evidences a great appreciation for, and affinity to, Sufism. Followers of his path continued to foster a 
Jewish-Sufi form of pietism for at least a century, and he is rightly considered the founder of this pietistic school, 
which was centered in Egypt. 

The followers of this path, which they called, interchangeably, Hasidism (not to confuse with the latter Jewish 
Hasidic movement) or Sufism (Tasawwuf), practiced spiritual retreats, solitude, fasting and sleep deprivation. The 


Jewish Sufis maintained their own brotherhood, guided by a religious leader—like a Sufi sheikh.101 


Abraham Maimuni's two sons, Obadyah and David, continued to lead this Jewish-Sufi brotherhood. Obadyah 
Maimonides wrote Al-Mawala Al Hawdiyya ("The Treatise of the Pool")—an ethico-mystical manual based on the 


typically Sufi comparison of the heart to a pool that must be cleansed before it can experience the Divine. 


The Maimonidean legacy extended right through to the 15th century with the 5th generation of Maimonidean Sufis, 
David ben Joshua Maimonides, who wrote Al-Murshid ila al-Tafarrud (The Guide to Detachment), which includes 


numerous extracts of Suhrawardi's Kalimat at-Tasawwuf.Wikipedia:Citation needed 


Popular culture 


Films 

In The Jewel of the Nile (1985), the eponymous Jewel is a Sufi holy man. 

In Hideous Kinky (1998), Julia (Kate Winslet) travels to Morocco to explore Sufism and a journey to self-discovery. 
In Monsieur Ibrahim (2003), Omar Sharif's character professes to be a Muslim in the Sufi tradition. 


Bab'Aziz (2005), a film by Tunisian director Nacer Khemir, draws heavily on the Sufi tradition, containing quotes 


from Sufi poets such as Rumi and depicting an ecstatic Sufi dance. 
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Abida Parveen, a Pakistani Sufi singer is one of the foremost 
exponents of Sufi music, together with Nusrat Fateh Ali Khan are 
considered the finest Sufi vocalists of the modern era. Sanam Marvi 
another Pakistani singer has recently gained recognition for her Sufi 


vocal performances. 


A. R. Rahman, the Oscar-winning Indian musician, has several 
compositions which draw inspiration from the Sufi genre; examples are 


the filmi qawwalis Khwaja Mere Khwaja in the film Jodhaa Akbar, 


Arziyan in the film Delhi 6 and Kun Faya Kun in the film Rockstar. 


Friday evening ceremony at Dargah Salim Chisti, 


India. Bengali singer Lalan Fakir and Bangladesh's national poet Kazi Nazrul 


Islam scored several Sufi songs. 


Junoon, a band from Pakistan, created the genre of Sufi rock by combining elements of modern hard rock and 


traditional folk music with Sufi poetry. 


In 2005, Rabbi Shergill released a Sufi rock song called "Bulla Ki Jaana", which became a chart-topper in India and 
Pakistan. 


Madonna, on her 1994 record Bedtime Stories, sings a song called "Bedtime Story" that discusses achieving a high 
unconsciousness level. The video for the song shows an ecstatic Sufi ritual with many dervishes dancing, Arabic 
calligraphy and some other Sufi elements. In her 1998 song "Bittersweet", she recites Rumi's poem by the same 
name. In her 2001 Drowned World Tour, Madonna sang the song "Secret" showing rituals from many religions, 


including a Sufi dance. 


Singer/songwriter Loreena McKennitt's record The Mask and Mirror (1994) has a song called "The Mystic's Dream" 
that is influenced by Sufi music and poetry. The band mewithoutYou has made references to Sufi parables, including 
the name of their album It's All Crazy! It's All False! It's All a Dream! It's Alright (2009). Tori Amos makes a 
reference to Sufis in her song "Cruel". 


Mercan Dede is a Turkish composer who incorporates Sufism into his music and performances. 


Literature 


The Persian poet Rumi has become one of the most widely read poets in the United States, thanks largely to the 
interpretative translations published by Coleman Barks."7! Elif Safak's novel The F orty Rules of Love tells the story 
of Rumi becoming a disciple of the Sufi dervish Shams Tabrizi. 


Modern/contemporary Sufi scholars 


Arabian Peninsula 


e Abdallah Bin Bayyah (b. 1935) — Saudi Arabia 

e Habib Ali al-Jifri (b. 1971) — Yemen 

¢ Habib Umar bin Hafiz (b. 1962) — Yemen 

e Muhammad Alawi al-Maliki (1944—2004) — Saudi Arabia 
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Levant and Africa 


e Abd al-Hamid Kishk (1933-1996) — Egypt 

e Abdalqadir as-Sufi (b. 1930) — South Africa 

e Abd al-Rahman al-Shaghouri (1912—2004) — Syria 
e Ahmad al-Alawi (1869-1934) — Algeria 

e Ahmad Tijani Ali Cisse (b. 1955) — Senegal 

e Ahmed el-Tayeb (b. 1946) — Egypt 

e Ali Gomaa (b. 1951) — Egypt 

e Amadou Bamba (1853-1927) — Senegal 

e Gibril Haddad (b. 1960) — Lebanon 

e Hassan Cissé (1945—2008) — Senegal 

e Muhammad al-Yaqoubi (b. 1963) — Syria 

e Muhammad ibn al-Habib (1876—1972) — Morocco 
e Muhammad Sayyid Tantawy (1928—2010) — Egypt 
e Nuh Ha Mim Keller (b. 1954) — Jordan 

e Shawki Ibrahim Abdel-Karim Allam — Egypt 

e Wahba Zuhayli (b. 1932) — Syria 

e Yusuf an-Nabhani (1849—1932) — Palestine 


Western Europe 


e Abdal Hakim Murad (b. 1960) — United Kingdom 

e Ahmed Babiker — United Kingdom 

e Frithjof Schuon (1907—1998) — Switzerland 

e Idries Shah (1924—1996) — United Kingdom 

e Llewellyn Vaughan-Lee (b. 1953) — United Kingdom 
e Martin Lings (1909—2005) — United Kingdom 


e Muhammad Imdad Hussain Pirzada (b. 1946) — United Kingdom 


Eastern Europe 

e Hüseyin Hilmi Işık (1911—2001) — Turkey 

e Nazim Al-Haqqani (b. 1922) — Turkey 

e Said Afandi al-Chirkawi (1937—2012) — Dagestan 
e Said Nursî (1878—1960) — Turkey 


North America 


e Ahmed Tijani Ben Omar (b. 1950) — United States 
e Hamza Yusuf (b. 1960) — United States 

e Hisham Kabbani (b. 1945) — United States 

e Hossein Nasr (b. 1933) — United States 

e Kabir Helminski (b. 1942) - United States 

e M. A. Muqtedar Khan (b. 1966) — United States 


e Muhammad bin Yahya al-Ninowy (b. 1966) — United States 


e Nooruddeen Durkee (b. 1938) — United States 
e Zaid Shakir (b. 1956) — United States 
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South Asia 


Ahmed Raza Khan (1856—1921) — India 

Ahmed Ullah Maizbhanderi (1826—1906) — Bangladesh 
Akhtar Raza Khan (b. 1943) — India 

Khwaja Shamsuddin Azeemi (b. 1927) — Pakistan 
Meher Ali Shah (1859—1937) — Pakistan 

Muhammad Abdul Qadeer Siddiqi Qadri (1871—1962) — India 
Qalandar Baba Auliya (1898—1979) - Pakistan 
Qamaruzzaman Azmi (b. 1946) — India 

Saheb Qiblah Fultali (1913—2008) — Bangladesh 

Syed Waheed Ashraf (b. 1933) — India 

Tajuddin Muhammad Badruddin (1861-1925) — India 


Eastern and Central Asia 


Muhammad Abdul Aleem Siddiqi (1892—1954) — Singapore 
Muhammad Ma Jian (1906—1978) — China 
Syed Muhammad Naquib al-Attas (b. 1931) — Malaysia 


Photo gallery 


The Golden Chain of the Tomb of Khwaja 
Nagshbandiyya order Ghulam Farid at 
Mithankot 


The central mosque of the Wali tomb, south 


Mouride Sufi order at Touba, of Karima, Sudan 


Grave of 
Ma 
Yuanzhang, 
the Sufi 
Grand 
Master, in 
China 


Mausoleum of Sheikh Ali 
Abu Shibbak al-Rifa’i, in the 
Senegal Rifa'i Mosque in Cairo, Egypt 


Sufi mosque in 


Srinagar, India. 


The Rumi Museum in Konya, 


Turkey 
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A small shrine in Lahore A Mughal Era Sufi manuscript The Mughal 


illustration of by Muslim Rajputs Emperor 

Ibrahima Jahangir 
Fall, leader of preferring a Sufi 
the Mouride shaikh to kings 


Order 


Mazar e Soltani, Bidokht, 
Gonabad County. Shrine Of four 
Qutbs (masters) of the 
Nimatullahi Sufi order 
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Qom 


Groups 


Usuli 
Akhbari 
Shaykhi 

Ni'matullahi 
Safaviyya 
Qizilbash 

Alevism 
Alawism 
Bektashi 


Scholarship 


Law 
Marja’ 
Hawza 

Ayatollah 
Allamah 
Hojatoleslam 
Mujtahid 
List of maraji 


List of Ayatollahs 


Hadith collections 


Peak of Eloquence 
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. The Psalms of Islam 

. Book of Fundamentals 

. The Book in Scholar's Lieu 

. Civilization of Laws 

. The Certainty 

. Book of Sulaym ibn Qays 

G Oceans of Light 

. Wasīā'il al-Shi a 

. Reality of Certainty 

. Keys of Paradise 

. Vv 
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In Islam, ‘Irfan (Arabic/Persian/Urdu: .l8,¢, also spelt Irfaan and Erfan, literally ‘knowing, awareness’) is gnosis; 
however, it also refers to Islamic mysticism. Those with the name are sometimes referred to as having an insight into 


the unseen. /rfan is also a Muslim given name, usually for males. 


The concept of Irfan overlaps considerably with Sufism in both meaning and content. A large number of the Twelve 
imams appear in numerous Sufi orders. In Twelver Shiism on the other hand, the term refers specifically to gnosis 
that can be revealed strictly within the confines of Islam. 


Among the most famous modern Shia proponents of Irfan were Usooli theologians Allameh Tabatabaei and 


Ruhollah Khomeini. The scholars taught how gnosis can be attained by adhering to Islamic teachings with love for 
God. The 17th-century Mulla Sadra of Iran is generally seen as the historical ideologue for Irfan in Shi'ism. 


Sufism and 
Tariga 


Eu 
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References 


External links 


e "Light Within Me" - A compilation of articles about Irfan by Shia scholars (http://al-islam.org/LWM/) 

e Islamic Gnosis (‘Irfan) and Wisdom (Hikmat) by Muhammad Taqi Misbah Yazdi (http://www.al-islam.org/ 
al-tawhid/islamic_gnosis_wisdom/) 

e Articles related to Irfan on Al-Islam.org (http://al-islam. org/alpha. php?sid=587397273&cat=68& 
alpha_id=147) 

° The Irfan Colloquium for Study of the Baha'i Faith (http://irfancolloquia.org/). 
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Votive plaque depicting elements of the Eleusinian Mysteries, 


discovered in the sanctuary at Eleusis (mid-4th century BC) 


Part of a series on 


Spirituality 
. Spirituality 
. Outline of 
spirituality 
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Part of a series on 


Universalism 


(Category: Universalism! 
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Mysticism ( 4) pronunciation Wikipedia:Media helpFile:En-uk-mysticism.ogg) is a term with various, historical 
determined meanings. Derived from the Greek uum, meaning "to conceal", it referred to the biblical, the liturgical 
and the spiritual or contemplative dimensions in early and medieval Christianity ""! and became associated with 


"extraordinary experiences and states of mind" in the early modern period.” 


In modern times, "mysticism" has acquired a limited definition, but a broad application, as meaning "the pursuit of 
communion with, identity with, or conscious awareness of an ultimate reality, divinity, spiritual truth, or God 
through direct experience, intuition, instinct or insight, "PIA The limited definition has been applied to include a 


worldwide range of religious traditions and practices. 


In this contemporary usage "mysticism" has become an umbrella term, 


[6] 


conflated with spirituality and 


esotericism. 


Etymology 


"Mysticism" is derived from the Greek uvw, meaning "to conceal", and its derivative wvotiKoc, mystikos, meaning 


‘an initiate’. 


Definition 


The definition, or meaning, of the term "mysticism" has changed throughout the ages. The contemporary, limited 
definition took shape in the 19th century. It has been applied to non-western religions and cultures as well, which 
gave rise to a cultural memesis or pizza effect as exemplified by Neo-Vedanta, Buddhist modernism and 
contemporary spirituality. 7118] 
According to Evelyn Underhill, mysticism is "the expression of the innate tendency of the human spirit towards 


complete harmony with the transcendental order; whatever be the theological formula under which that order is 
[9][10] „[11][12] 


"omvorming", "to change the form". Different translations are possible: transformation, re-formation, 


understood." </ref> It is "the science or art of the spiritual life. <Iref>l?] Waaijman uses the word 


trans-mutation. Waaijman points out that "spirituality" is only one term of a range of words which denote the praxis 
of spirituality." Some other terms are "Hasidism, contemplation, kabbala, asceticism, mysticism, perfection, 


devotion and piety". Hl</ref> 


According to Cobb, mysticism is the pursuit of communion with, identity with, or conscious awareness of an 
ultimate reality, divinity, spiritual truth, or God through direct experience, intuition, instinct or insight. Mysticism 
usually centers on practices intended to nurture those experiences. Mysticism may be dualistic, maintaining a 


distinction between the self and the divine, or may be nondualistic.! 
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According to Belzen and Geels, mysticism is "a way of life and a ‘direct consciousness of the presence of God' [or] 


‘the ground of being' or similar expressions", "6! 


Development 


Early Christianity 


In the Hellenistic world, 'mystical' referred to "secret" religious rituals The use of the word lacked any direct 


references to the transcendental."7! A "mystikos" was an initiate of a mystery religion. 


In early Christianity the term "mystikos" referred to three dimensions, which soon became intertwined, namely the 
biblical, the liturgical and the spiritual or contemplative. The biblical dimension refers to "hidden" or allegorical 
interpretations of Scriptures." The liturgical dimension refers to the liturgical mystery of the Eucharist, the presence 


Christ at the Eucharist.!"! The third dimension is the contemplative or experiential knowledge of God. 


The link between mysticism and the vision of the Divine was introduced by the early Church Fathers, who used the 


term as an adjective, as in mystical theology and mystical contemplation. !!”! 


Medieval meaning 


This threefold meaning of "mystical" continued in the Middle Ages"! Under the influence of Pseudo-Dionysius the 
Areopagite the mystical theology came to denote the investigation of the allegorical truth of the Bible.!! 
Pseudo-Dionysius' Apophatic theology, or "negative theology", exerted a great influence on medieval monastic 
religiosity, although it was mostly a male religiosity, since woman were not allowed to study.) It was influenced 
by Neo-Platonism, and very influential in Eastern Orthodox Christian theology. In western Christianity it was a 
counter-current to the prevailing Cataphatic theology or "positive theology". It is best known nowadays in the 


western world from Meister Eckhart and John of the Cross. 


Early modern meaning 


In the sixteenth and seventeenth century 


mysticism came to be used as a substantive.17! 


This shift was linked to a new discourse, 7! in 


which science and religion were separated, |! 


Luther dismissed the allegorical interpretation of 
the bible, and condemned Mystical theology, 
which he saw as more Platonic than 
Christian?" "The mystical", as the search for 
the hidden meaning of texts, became secularised, 
and also associated with literature, as opposed to 


science and prose. "! 


Science was also distantiated form religion. By 


The Appearance of the Holy Spirit before Saint Teresa of Ávila, Peter Paul 


the middle of the 17th century, 'the mystical' is Rubens 

increasingly applied exclusively to the religious 

realm, separating religion and ‘natural philosophy’ as two distinct approaches to the discovery of the hidden meaning 
of God's universe.7! The traditional hagiographies and writings of the saints became designated as ‘mystical’, 
shifting from the virtues and miracles to extraordinary experiences and states of mind, thereby creating a newly 
coined "mystical tradition"! A new understanding developed of the Divine as residing within human, a core 


essence beyond the varieties of religious expressions.” 
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Contemporary meaning 
In the 19th century the meaning of mysticism was considerably narrowed:!! 


The competition between the perspectives of theology and science resulted in a compromise in which 
most varieties of what had traditionally been called mysticism were dismissed as merely psychological 
phenomena and only one variety, which aimed at union with the Absolute, the Infinite, or God—and 
thereby the perception of its essential unity or oneness—was claimed to be genuinely mystical. The 


historical evidence, however, does not support such a narrow conception of mysticism. 


The term mysticism was extended to comparable phenomena in non-Christian religions, where it influenced Hindu 


and Buddhist responses to colonialism, resulting in Neo-Vedanta and Buddhist modernism. 8] 


In the contemporary usage "mysticism" has become an umbrella term for all sorts of non-rational worldviews. 
William Harmless even states that mysticism has become "a catch-all for religious weirdness".! A popular strand of 


thought sees a common "mystical experience" running through a wide diversity of religious traditions. 


"O7 has become "opaque and 


Within the academic study of religion the apparent "unambiguous commonality 
controversial". The term "mysticism" is being used in different ways in different traditions.” Some call to 
attention the conflation of mysticism and linked terms, such as spirituality and esotericism, and point at the 


differences between various traditions.!©! 


Western mysticism 


Part of a series on 


Christian 
mysticism 
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Mystery religions 

The Eleusinian Mysteries, (Greek: "EXevoivia, Mvotńpia) were annual initiation ceremonies in the cults of the 
goddesses Demeter and Persephone, held in secret at Eleusis (near Athens) in ancient Greece.'*! The mysteries 
began in about 1600 B.C. in the Mycenean period and continued for two thousand years, becoming a major festival 


during the Hellenic era, and later spreading to Rome. l4 


Christian mysticism 


The Apophatic theology, or "negative 
theology",of Pseudo-Dionysius the Areopagite 
exerted a great influence on medieval monastic 


reli giosity,") 


The High Middle Ages saw a flourishing of 
mystical practice and theorization corresponding 
to the flourishing of new monastic orders, with 
such figures as Guigo II, Hildegard of Bingen, 
Bernard of Clairvaux, the Victorines, all coming 
from different orders, as well as the first real 
flowering of popular piety among the laypeople. 


The Late Middle Ages saw the clash between the 


Dominican and Franciscan schools of thought, 


which was also a conflict between two different 


Life of Francis of Assisi by José Benlliure y Gil 


mystical theologies: on the one hand that of 
Dominic de Guzman and on the other that of Francis of Assisi, Anthony of Padua, Bonaventure, and Angela of 
Foligno. This period also saw such individuals as John of Ruysbroeck, Catherine of Siena and Catherine of Genoa, 
the Devotio Moderna, and such books as the Theologia Germanica, The Cloud of Unknowing and The Imitation of 
Christ. 


Moreover, there was the growth of groups of mystics centered around geographic regions: the Beguines, such as 
Mechthild of Magdeburg and Hadewijch (among others); the Rhineland mystics Meister Eckhart, Johannes Tauler 
and Henry Suso; and the English mystics Richard Rolle, Walter Hilton and Julian of Norwich. The Spanish mystics 
included Teresa of Avila, John of the Cross and Ignatius Loyola. 

Later, the reformation saw the writings of Protestant visionaries such as Emmanuel Swedenborg and William Blake, 
and the foundation of mystical movements such as the Quakers. 

Catholic mysticism continued into the modern period with such figures as Padre Pio and Thomas Merton. The 
philokalia, an ancient method of Eastern Orthodox mysticism, was promoted by the twentieth century Traditionalist 
School. The inspired or "channeled" work A Course in Miracles represents a blending of non-denominational 
Christian and New Age ideas. 


Jewish mysticism 
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Kabbalah Tree 


Jewish Mysticism 
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Kabbalah is a set of esoteric teachings meant to explain the relationship between an 
unchanging, eternal and mysterious Ein Sof (no end) and the mortal and finite universe 
(his creation). Inside Judaism, it forms the foundations of mystical religious 
interpretation. 


Kabbalah originally developed entirely within the realm of Jewish thought. Kabbalists 
often use classical Jewish sources to explain and demonstrate its esoteric teachings. 
These teachings are thus held by followers in Judaism to define the inner meaning of 
both the Hebrew Bible and traditional Rabbinic literature, their formerly concealed 
transmitted dimension, as well as to explain the significance of Jewish religious 


observances." 


Kabbalah emerged, after earlier forms of Jewish mysticism, in 12th- to 13th-century 
Southern France and Spain, becoming reinterpreted in the Jewish mystical renaissance of 
16th-century Ottoman Palestine. It was popularised in the form of Hasidic Judaism from 


the 18th century onwards. 20th-century interest in Kabbalah has inspired 


cross-denominational Jewish renewal and contributed to wider non-Jewish contemporary spirituality, as well as 


engaging its flourishing emergence and historical re-emphasis through newly established academic investigation. 


Islamic mysticism 


Sufism and 
Tariqa 


R? La 


Sufism is a discipline within Islam: it is said to be Islam's inner and mystical dimension. PSPS] Classical Sufi 


scholars have defined Sufism as 


[A] science whose objective is the reparation of the heart and turning it away from all else but God. 


[29] 
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A practitioner of this tradition is nowadays known as a siifi (2), or, in earlier usage, a dervish. The origin of the 
word "Sufi" is ambiguous. One understanding is that Sufi means wool-wearer- wool wearers during early Islam were 


pious ascetics who withdrew from urban life. Another explanation of the word "Sufi" is that it means 'purity’. 


Sufis generally belong to a Khalga, a circle or group, led by a Sheikh or Murshid. Sufi circles usually belong to a 

Tariqa, literally a path, a kind of lineage, which traces its succession back to notable Sufis of the past, and often 

ultimately to the prophet Muhammed or one of his close associates. The turuq (plural of tariqa) are not enclosed like 

Christian monastic orders; rather the members retain an outside life. Mmebershp of a Sufi group often passes down 

family lines. Meetings may or may not be segregated according to the prevailing custom of the wider society. An 

existing Muslim faith is not always a requirement for entry, particularly in Western countries. 

Sufi practice includes 

e Dhikr, or remembrance (of God), which often takes the form of 
rhythmic chanting and breathing exercises. 

e Sema, which takes the form of music and dance — the whirling 
dance of the Mevlevi dervishes is a form well known in the West. 

e Muragqaba or meditation. 

e Visiting holy places, particularly the tombs of Sufi saints, in order 
to absorb barakah, or spiritual energy. 


Mawlana Rumi's tomb, Konya, Turkey The aims of Sufism include: the experience of ecstatic states (hal), 
purification of the heart (qalb), overcoming the lower self (nafs), the 

development of extrasensory and healing powers, extinction of the individual personality (fana), communion with 
God (haqiqa), and higher knowledge (marifat). Some sufic beliefs and practices have been found unorthodox by 
other Muslims; for instance Mansur al-Hallaj was put to death for blasphemy after uttering the phrase Ana'l Haqq, "I 


am the Truth" (i.e. God) in a trance. 


Notable classical Sufis include Jalaluddin Rumi, Fariduddin Attar, Saadi Shirazi and Hafez, all major poets in the 
Persian language. Al-Ghazzali and Ibn Arabi were renowned philosophers. Rabia Basri was the most prominent 


female Sufi. 


Sufism first came into contact with the Judea-Christian world during the Moorish occupation of Spain. An interest in 
Sufism revived in non-Muslim countries during the modern era, led by such figures as Inayat Khan and Idries Shah 
(both in the UK), Rene Guenon (France) and Ivan Aguéli (Sweden). Sufism has also long been present in Asian 


countries that do not have a Muslim majority, such as India and China.’ 


Contemporary popular understanding 


Under the influence of Perennialism, which was popularised in both the west and the east by Unitarianism, 
Transcendentalists and Theosophy, mysticism has acquired a broader meaning, in which all sorts of esotericism and 
religious traditions and practices are joined together, H1821 In the 19th century, when Asian countries were 
colonialised by western states, there started a process of cultural mememis.!” [812 In this process Western ideas 
about religion, especially the notion of "religious experience" were introduced in Asian countries by missionaries, 
scholars and the Theosophical Society, and amalgated in a new understanding of the Indian and Buddhist traditions. 
This amalgam was exported back to the west as 'authentic Asian traditions', and acquired a great popularuty in the 
west. Due this western popularity it also gained authority back in India, Sri Lanka and Japan, (71811321 The 
best-known representatives of this amalgan tradition are Annie Besant (Theosophical Society), Swami Vivekenanda 
and Sarvepalli Radhakrishnan (Neo-Vedanta), Anagarika Dharmapala, a 19th-century Sri Lankan Buddhist activist 
who founded the Maha Bodhi Society, and D.T. Suzuki, a Japanese scholar and Zen-Buddhist. A synonymous term 


for this broad understanding is nondualism. The mutual influence is also known as the pizza effect. 
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Influences 


Perennial philosophy 


The Perennial philosophy (Latin: philosophia perennis), P?! also referred to as "perennialism", is a perspective within 
the philosophy of religion which views each of the world’s religious traditions as sharing a single, universal truth on 


which foundation all religious knowledge and doctrine has grown. 


The term philosophia perennis was first used by Agostino Steuco ( 1497—1548), drawing on an already existing 
philosophical tradition, the most direct predecessors of which were Marsilio Ficino (1433—1499) and Giovanni Pico 
della Mirandola (1463—94). 


A major proponent in the 20th century was Aldous Huxley, who "was 
heavily influenced in his description by Vivekananda's neo-Vedanta 
and the idiosyncratic version of Zen exported to the west by D.T. 
Suzuki. Both of these thinkers expounded their versions of the 


perennialist thesis", 135! which they originally received from western 


thinkers and theologians.” 


According to the Perennial Philosophy the mystical experiences in all 
religions are essentially the same. It supposes that many, if not all of 
the world's great religions, have arisen around the teachings of mystics, 
including Buddha, Jesus, Lao Tze, and Krishna. It also sees most 
religious traditions describing fundamental mystical experience, at 


least esoterically. 


: This popular approach finds supports in the "common core-thesis". 
A 


i s " . n [36] 4: ae 
"The Temple of the Rose Cross”, Teophilus According to the "common core-thesis", ae descriptions can 


Schweighardt Constantiens, 1618. mask quite similar if not identical experiences: 


[P]eople can differentiate experience from interpretation, 


such that different interpretations may be applied to otherwise identical experiences". P” 


The "common-core thesis" is criticised by "diversity theorists" such as S.T Katz and W. Proudfoot. 2” They argue 
that 


[N]o unmediated experience is possible, and that in the extreme, language is not simply used to interpret 


experience but in fact constitutes experience, 37] 


According to Steindl-Rast, this common core of mystical experience may be repressed by institutional religion. 
Conventional religions, by definition, have strong institutional structures, including formal hierarchies and mandated 


sacred texts and/or creeds. Personal experience may be a threat to these structures, 8] 


Transcendentalism and Unitarian Universalism 


Ralph Waldo Emerson (1803—1882) was a pioneer of the idea of spirituality as a distinct field.?! He was one of the 
major figures in Transcendentalism, an early 19th-century liberal Protestant movement, which was rooted in English 
and German Romanticism, the Biblical criticism of Herder and Schleiermacher, and the skepticism of Hume. The 
Transcendentalists emphasised an intuitive, experiential approach of religion. Following Schleiermacher, 4”! an 
individual's intuition of truth was taken as the criterium for truth. In the late 18th and early 19th century, the first 
translations of Hindu texts appeared, which were also read by the Transcendentalists, and influenced their thinking. 
They also endorsed universalist and Unitarianist ideas, leading to Unitarian Universalism, the idea that there must be 


truth in other religions as well, since a loving God would redeem all living beings, not just Christians. 
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Theosophical Society 


The Theosophical Society was formed in 1875 by Helena Blavatsky, Henry Steel Olcott, William Quan Judge and 


others to advance the spiritual principles and search for Truth known as Theosophy:!4!! 


1. To form a nucleus of the universal brotherhood of humanity without distinction of race, creed, sex, caste, or 
colour. 
2. To encourage the study of comparative religion, philosophy, and science. 


3. To investigate the unexplained laws of nature and the powers latent in man. 


The Theosophical Society has been highly influential in promoting interest, both in west and east, in a great variety 


of religious teachings: 


"No single organization or movement has contributed so many components to the New Age Movement 
as the Theosophical Society [...] It has been the major force in the dissemination of occult literature in 


the West in the twentieth century. 


The Theosophical Society searched for 'secret teachings’ in Asian religions. It has been influential on modernist 
streams in several Asian religions, notably Hindu reform movements, the revival of Theravada Buddhism, and D.T. 
Suzuki, who popularized the idea of enlightenment as insight into a timeless, transcendent reality.” Another 
example can be seen in Paul Brunton's A Search in Secret India, which introduced Ramana Maharshi to a western 


audience. 


New Thought 


The New Thought movement is a spiritually focused or philosophical interpretation of New Thought beliefs. New 
Thought promotes the ideas that Infinite Intelligence, or God, is everywhere, spirit is the totality of real things, true 
human selfhood is divine, divine thought is a force for good, sickness originates in the mind, and "right thinking" has 


a healing effect 3141 


New Thought was propelled along by a number of spiritual thinkers and philosophers and emerged through a variety 
of religious denominations and churches, particularly the Unity Church, Religious Science, and Church of Divine 
Science.>! The Home of Truth, which belongs to the New Thought movement has, from its inception as the Pacific 


Coast Metaphysical Bureau in the 1880s, disseminated the teachings of the Hindu teacher Swami Vivekananda. 
According to Ernest Holmes, who belongs to the New Thought movement, 


A mystic is not a mysterious person; but is one who has a deep, inner sense of Life and Unity with the 
Whole; mysticism and mystery are entirely different things; one is real while the other may, or may not, 
be an illusion. There is nothing mysterious in the Truth, so far as It is understood; but all things, of 


course, are mysteries until we understand them, |46! 


Conceptual understanding 


Enlightenment 


According to Evelyn Underhill, illumination is a generic English term for the phenomenon of mysticism. The term 
illumination is derived from the Latin illuminatio, applied to Christian prayer in the 15th century. Translated as 
enlightenment it is adopted in English translations of Buddhist texts, but used loosely to describe the state of mystical 


attainment regardless of faith 47] 


According to Wright, the use of the western word enlightenment is based on the supposed resemblance of bodhi with 
Aufklärung, the independent use of reason to gain insight into the true nature of our world. As a matter of fact there 
are more resemblances with Romanticism than with the Enlightenment: the emphasis on feeling, on intuitive insight, 


on a true essence beyond the world of appearances, !“®! 
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Freud and the Oceanic feeling 
In response to The Future of an Illusion (1927) Romain Rolland wrote to Sigmund Freud: 


By religious feeling, what I mean—altogether independently of any dogma, any Credo, any organization 
of the Church, any Holy Scripture, any hope for personal salvation, etc.—the simple and direct fact of a 
feeling of 'the eternal’ (which may very well not be eternal, but simply without perceptible limits, and as 


if oceanic). This feeling is in truth subjective in nature. It is a contact. 


Rolland derived the notion of an "oceanic feeling" from various sources. He was influenced by the writings of 
Baruch Spinoza, who criticized religion but retained "the intellectual love of God". Rolland was also influenced by 
Indian mysticism, on which he wrote The Life of Ramakrishna (1929/1931) and The Life of Vivekananda and the 
Universal Gospel (1930/1947). 


In the first chapter of Civilization and Its Discontents (1929/1930) Freud describes this notion, and then remarks that 
he doesn't know this feeling himself. He then goes on to locate this feeling within primary narcissism and the ego 


ideal. This feeling is later reduced to a "shrunken residue" under the influence of reality. 


Ken Wilber argues that Freud had erred, by confusing pre-ego states with trans-ego states, [citation needed] 


Mysticism worldwide 


The following table briefly summarizes the major forms of mysticism within world religions and their basic 


concepts, as recognized by a Perennial perspective. 


Mysticism in world religions 


Host religion Form of mysticism Basic concept Sources of 
information 
Buddhism Shingon, Vajrayana, Zen Attainment of Nirvana, Satori, Bodhi, union with Mahamudra or Dzogchen [49][50] 


Christianity Catholic spirituality, Quaker Spiritual enlightenment, Spiritual vision, the Love of God, union with God [51][52][53] 


tradition, Christian mysticism, (Theosis) 
Gnosticism 

Hinduism Vedanta, Yoga, Bhakti, Liberation from cycles of Karma (moksha), self-realization (atma-jnana), [54][55] 
Kashmir Shaivism non-identification (Kaivalya), experience of ultimate reality (Samadhi), 


Innate Knowledge (Sahaja and Svabhava) 


Islam Sunni, Shia, Sufism Innate belief in God (Fitra); Fana (Sufism); Baqaa. [56 
Jainism Moksha Liberation from cycles of Karma [57 
Judaism Kabbalah, Hasidism Abnegation of the ego, Ein Sof [58 
Rosicrucianism | - - [59 
Sikhism - Merging with God, liberation from cycles of Reincarnation [60 
Taoism - Te: connection to ultimate reality [61 
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Sikh mysticism 


Mysticism in the Sikh dharm began with its founder, Guru Nanak, 
who as a child had profound mystical experiences. Guru Nanak 
stressed that God must be seen with 'the inward eye’, or the ‘heart’, 
of a human being. Guru Arjan, the fifth Sikh Guru, added religious 
mystics belonging to other religions into the holy scriptures that 
would eventually become the Guru Granth Sahib. 


In Sikhi there is no dogma but only the search for truth. Sikhs 
meditate as a means to progress towards enlightenment; it is 
devoted meditation simran that enables a sort of communication 


between the Infinite and finite human consciousness. 


The goal of Sikhi is to be one with God. For the Sikhs there is no 
concentration on the breath but chiefly the remembrance of God 
through the recitation of the name of God. Sikhs are instructed to 


recite the name of God (Waheguru) 24 hours a day and surrender 


themselves to Gods presence often metaphorized as surrendering Guru Nanak and Bhai Mardana 


themselves to the Lord's feet. 


There are no priests, monastics or yogis in the Sikh dharm and these mystic practices are not limited to an elite few 
who remove themselves from the world. Rather, Sikhs do not renounce the world and the participation in ordinary 
life is considered spiritually essential to the Sikh. 


Hindu Mysticism 
Hinduism has a number of interlinked ascetic traditions and philosophical schools which aim at moksha!©! and the 
acquisition of higher powers. ©! 
Vedanta 
Subschools of Vedanta 
Vedanta 
Advaita Dvaita 
(Madhava 
13th century) 
Savisesa [66], Nirvisesa Neo-Vedanta 6’! 
Bhedabheda 6^! [68], (Vivekananda & 
4th century Abheda Radhakrishnan) 
(Sankara) 19th century 
8th century 
Upadhika Vishishtadvaita Dvaitadvaita Shuddhadvaita Achintya 
(Bhaskara) (Ramanuja) (Nimbarka) (Vallabha) (Chaitanya 
9th century 11th century 13th century 16th century & Jiva) 


16th century 


Classical Vedanta gives philosophical interpretations and commentaries of the Upanishads, a vast collection of 


[citation needed] 


ancient hymns. Vedanta originally meant the Upanishads. !©6! By the 8th century, it came to mean all 
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philosophical traditions concerned developed by interpreting the three basic texts, namely the Upanishads, the 


Brahman Sutras and the Bhagavadgita.!°°! At least ten schools of Vedanta are known, 67! of which Advaita Vedanta, 


Vishishtadvaita, and Dvaita are the best known, '©8! 


Advaita Vedanta is a branch of Vedanta, which states that there is no difference between Atman and Brahman. The 
best-known subschool is Kevala Vedanta or mayavada as expounded by Adi Shankara. Shankara's interpretation was 
influenced by Buddhism?!" and "that the nature of the world is the four-cornered negation" [67 Gaudapada 
"wove [both doctrines] into a philosophy of the 'Mandukaya Upanisad, which was further developed by 
Shankara" 1! Gaudapada also took over the Buddhist concept of "ajāta" from Nagarjuna's Madhyamaka 


CUPA Which uses the term "anutpāda". 3] </ref>, was reformulated by Shankara who systematised the 


philosophy, 
works of preceding philosophers. CA n modern times, due to the influence of western Orientalism and Perennialism 
on Indian Neo-Vedanta and Hindu nationalism,” Advaita Vedanta has acquired a broad acceptance in Indian 


culture and beyond as the paradigmatic example of Hindu spirituality. [75] 


[7 


Shankara emphasizes anubhava, correct understanding of the sruti, €l which is supposed to lead to mukti, liberation 


from endless cycles of reincarnation.!’°! In modern times, the term anubhava has been reinterpreted by Vivekananda 


„[76] or "intuition" 77) 


and Radhakrisnan as meaning "religious experience 
Four scriptural passages, the Mahavakyas, or "great sayings" are given special significance by Shankara, in support 


of his non-dual interpretation of the Upanishads: 


1. prajianam brahma - "Prajfianam (consciousness) is Brahman (Aitareya Upanishad 3.3 of the Rig Veda) 

2. ayam atma brahma - "I am Brahman", or "This Self (Atman) is Brahman" (Mandukya Upanishad 1.2 of the 
Atharva Veda) 

3. tat tvam asi - "Thou art That" or "Thou arrt Brahman"(Chandogya Upanishad 6.8.7 of the Sama Veda) 

4. aham brahmasmi - "I am Brahman", or "I am Divine"! (Brhadaranyaka Upanishad 1.4.10 of the Yajur Veda) 


In modern times, the Upanishads have been interpreted by Neo-Vedanta as being "mystical" 7”! According to 


Dasupta, 


[T]he sages of the Upanishads believed in a supra-conscious experience of pure self-illumination as the 
ultimate principle, superior to and higher than any of our mental states of cognition, willing, or feeling. 
The nature of this principle is itself extremely mystical; many persons, no doubt, are unable to grasp its 


character. 


Yoga 

Yoga is the physical, mental, and spiritual practices or disciplines which originated in ancient India with a view to 
attain a state of permanent peace, |80! The term yoga can be derived from either of two roots, yujir yoga (to yoke) or 
yuj samadhau (to concentrate), 3!) The Yoga Sutras of Patañjali defines yoga as "the stilling of the changing states of 


the mind” |8?! Yoga has also been popularly defined as "union with the divine" in other contexts and traditions. ®?! 


Various traditions of yoga are found in Hinduism, Buddhism and Jainism, S41(851186) 7, Hinduism, yoga is one of the 
six Gstika ("orthodox") schools of Hindu philosophy. !87! Yoga is also an important part of Vajrayana and Tibetan 
Buddhist philosophy 8818910 


Hatha yoga, the yoga of bodily postures, is widely practised in the west. A popular summary of the forms of yoga, as 


popularised in the west by Swami Vivekananda. 


e karma yoga, based on ethical action. 
e bhakti yoga emphasising devotion to deities. 
e jnana yoga, the "path of knowledge" 


e raja yoga, based on meditation. 


In the vedantic and yogic paths, the shishya or aspirant is usually advised to find a guru, or teacher, who may 


prescribe spiritual exercises (siddhis) or be credited with the ability to transmit shakti, divine energy, l*r neeagal 
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Tantra 


Tantra is the name given by scholars to a style of meditation and ritual which arose in India no later than the fifth 
century AD. Tantra has influenced the Hindu, Bon, Buddhist, and Jain traditions and spread with Buddhism to East 


and Southeast Asia, PH 


Tantric practice includes visualisation of deities, mantras and mandalas. It can also include sexual and other 


: : : citation neede. 
(antinomian) practices. | | 


Tantric ritual seeks to access the supra-mundane through the mundane, identifying the microcosm with the 

macrocosm.””! The Tantric aim is to sublimate (rather than negate) reality. P?! The Tantric practitioner seeks to use 

prana (energy flowing through the universe, including one's body) to attain goals which may be spiritual, material or 
94] 

both.! 


The Fourth Way 


The Fourth Way is a term used by George Gurdjieff to describe an approach to self-development he learned over 
years of travel in the East’>! that combined what he saw as three established traditional "ways," or "schools" into a 
fourth way. P These three ways were of the body, mind and emotions. The term "The Fourth Way" was further 
developed by P. D. Ouspensky in his lectures and writings. According to this system, the chief difference between 
the three traditional schools, or ways, and the fourth way is that "they are permanent forms which have survived 
throughout history mostly unchanged, and are based on religion. Where schools of yogis, monks or fakirs exist, they 
are barely distinguishable from religious schools. The fourth way differs in that it is not a permanent way. It has no 


specific forms or institutions and comes and goes controlled by some particular laws of its own." 


The Fourth Way mainly addresses the question of people's place in the Universe, their possibilities for inner 
development, and transcending the body to achieve a higher state of consciousness. It emphasizes that people live 
their lives in a state referred to as "waking sleep", but that higher levels of consciousness and various inner abilities 
are possible.” The Fourth Way teaches people how to increase and focus their attention and energy in various 
ways, and to minimize daydreaming and absentmindedness. 7811"?! According to this teaching, this inner 
development in oneself is the beginning of a possible further process of change, whose aim is to transform a man 


into what Gurdjieff taught he ought to be, 11001 


Mystical experience 


The term "mystical experience" has become synonymous with the terms "religious experience", spiritual experience 


and sacred experience, !10!] A" 


religious experience" is a subjective experience which is interpreted within a religious 
framework.!!°!! The concept originated in the 19th century, as a defense against the growing rationalism of western 
society, P” William James popularized the use of the term "religious experience" in his The Varieties of Religious 
Experience, 1071371 It has also influenced the understanding of mysticism as a distinctive experience which supplies 


knowledge. 


Wayne Proudfoot traces the roots of the notion of "religious experience" further back to the German theologian 
Friedrich Schleiermacher (1768—1834), who argued that religion is based on a feeling of the infinite. The notion of 
"religious experience" was used by Schleiermacher to defend religion against the growing scientific and secular 


citique. It was adopted by many scholars of religion, of which William James was the most influential.) 


Many religious and mystical traditions see religious experiences (particularly that knowledge that comes with them) 


as revelations caused by divine agency rather than ordinary natural processes. They are considered real encounters 


with God or gods, or real contact with higher-order realities of which humans are not ordinarily aware, 104] 
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Criticism 
The notion of "experience" has been criticised 0SH 06107] Robert Sharf points out that "experience" is a typical 


[10511108] refs The notion of 


Western term, which has found its way into Asian religiosity via western influences. 
"experience" introduces a false notion of duality between "experiencer" and "experienced", whereas the essence of 
kensho is the realisation of the "non-duality" of observer and observed. 107110] "Pure experience" does not exist; all 
experience is mediated by intellectual and cognitive activity [1 E17] The specific teachings and practices of a 
specific tradition may even determine what "experience" someone has, which means that this "experience" is not the 
proof of the teaching, but a result of the teaching." A pure consciousness without concepts, reached by "cleaning 


the doors of perception", !!?l</ref> would be an overwhelming chaos of sensory input without coherence.!! 1# 


Presence versus experience 


McGinn argues that "presence" is more accurate than "union", since not all mystics spoke of union with God, and 
since many visions and miracles were not necessarily related to union. He also argues that we should speak of 
"consciousness" of God's presence, rather than of "experience", since mystical activity is not simply about the 


sensation of God as an external object, but more broadly about 


..new ways of knowing and loving based on states of awareness in which God becomes present in our 


inner acts. 15] 


Personal transformation 


Related to this idea of "presence" instead of "experience" is McGin's emphasis on the transformation that occurs 


through mystical activity: 


This is why the only test that Christianity has known for determining the authenticity of a mystic and her 
or his message has been that of personal transformation, both on the mystic's part and—especially—on 


the part of those whom the mystic has affected! 


Other critics point out that the stress on "experience" is accompanied with favoring the atomic individual, instead of 
the shared life on the community. It also fails to distinguish between episodic experience, and mysticism as a 
process, that is embedded in a total religious matrix of liturgy, scripture, worship, virtues, theology, rituals and 


practices. 16l 


Richard King also points to disjunction between "mystical experience" and social justice:!! 1” 


The privatisation of mysticism - that is, the increasing tendency to locate the mystical in the 
psychological realm of personal experiences - serves to exclude it from political issues as social justice. 
Mysticism thus becomes seen as a personal matter of cultivating inner states of tranquility and 
equanimity, which, rather than seeking to transform the world, serve to accommodate the individual to 


the status quo through the alleviation of anxiety and stress.!! 1 
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Induction of mystical experiences 


Various religious practices include: 


The traditions of Mantra Marga (literally, "the way of formulae") in 
particular stress the importance of saying, either aloud or to oneself 
internally, particular Mantras (phrases to be repeated) given by their 
teacher.!!!8] Combined with this is the set of practices related to 
Yantras (symbols to be meditated on). 

Meditation!!! 
Praying 
Music 
Dance, such as: 

e Sufi whirling 

Yoga, consisting of postures (Asanas), controlled breathing 
(Pranayama), and other practices. 

Extreme pain, such as: 

e Mortification of the flesh 

Profound sexual activity, 0! 


Use of Entheogens, such as: 


e Ayahuasca (Dimethyltryptamine) [121] 


e Salvia divinorum (Salvinorin A) 

e Peyote (Mescaline) 

e Psilocybe cubensis (Psilocybin) 

e Amanita muscaria (Muscimol) 

e Cannabis (THC and other compounds) 


Psychological or neurophysiological anomalies, such as: 


[122] bipolar, schizophrenia or other 


[123] 


e Profound depression, 
conditions manifesting psychotic spectrum symptoms. 

e Temporal lobe epilepsy 

e Stroke 


Near-death experience! !*4] 


Scientific research of mysticism 


Essentialist and contextualist approaches 


Steven T. Katz distinguishes two basic approaches to the scientific study and understanding of mysticism: an 
"essentialist model" and a "contextualist mode 
The essentialist model argues that mystical experience is independent of the sociocultural, historical and religious 
context in which it occurs, and regards all mystical experience in its essence to be the same. 
The contextualist model states that mystical experiences are shaped by the concepts "which the mystic brings to, and 


which shape, his experience”,!!75! What is being experienced is being determined by the expectations and the 
conceptual background of the mystic. 


j" [25] 


[126] 


Sufi whirling 


[125] 
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Natural and religious mysticism 


R. C. Zaehner has identified two distinctively different mystical experiences, namely natural and religious mystical 


[127] Natural mystical experiences are, for 


experiences, as described in his book Mysticism Sacred and Profane. 
example, experiences of the ‘deeper self’ or experiences of oneness with nature. Zaehner argues that the experiences 


typical of 'natural mysticism’ are quite different from the experiences typical of religious mysticism. 


Zaehner is directly opposing the views Aldous Huxley. Natural mystical experiences are in Zaehner's view of less 
value because they do not lead as directly to the virtues of charity and compassion. Zaehner is generally critical of 


ae Bak" hes 12 
what he sees as narcissistic tendencies in nature mysticism! 8] 


Skepticism 


Schopenhauer 
According to Schopenhauer mysticism is unconvincing: 


In the widest sense, mysticism is every guidance to the immediate awareness of what is not reached by either 
perception or conception, or generally by any knowledge. The mystic is opposed to the philosopher by the fact 
that he begins from within, whereas the philosopher begins from without. The mystic starts from his inner, 
positive, individual experience, in which he finds himself as the eternal and only being, and so on. But nothing 
of this is communicable except the assertions that we have to accept on his word; consequently he is unable to 


convince. 


—Schopenhauer, The World as Will and Representation, Vol. I, Ch. XLVIII 


Marvin Minsky 


129] 


In The Emotion Machine, Marvin Minsky! argues that mystical experiences only seem profound and persuasive 


because the mind's critical faculties are relatively inactive during them: 


Meditator: It suddenly seemed as if I was surrounded by an immensely powerful Presence. I felt that a Truth 
had been "revealed" to me that was far more important than anything else, and for which I needed no further 
evidence. But when later I tried to describe this to my friends, I found that I had nothing to say except how 


wonderful that experience was. 


This peculiar type of mental state is sometimes called a "Mystical Experience" or "Rapture," "Ecstasy," or 
"Bliss." Some who undergo it call it "wonderful," but a better word might be "wonderless," because I suspect 


that such a state of mind may result from turning so many Critics off that one cannot find any flaws in it. 


What might that "powerful Presence" represent? It is sometimes seen as a deity, but I suspect that it is likely to 
be a version of some early Imprimer that for years has been hiding inside your mind. In any case, such 
experiences can be dangerous—for some victims find them so compelling that they devote the rest of their 


lives to trying to get themselves back to that state again. 


Minsky's idea of 'some early Imprimer hiding in the mind’ was an echo of Freud's belief that mystical experience was 


essentially infantile and regressive, i.e., a memory of 'Oneness' with the mother. 
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Theophany 


Theophany, from the Ancient Greek (1) 


[1] 


Oeo@aveta (theophaneia, ` meaning "appearance 


of god"), refers to the appearance of a deity to a 


human or other being.” 


This term has been used to refer to appearances of 
the gods in the ancient Greek and Near Eastern 
religions. While the Iliad is the earliest source for 
descriptions of theophanies in the Classical 
tradition (and they occur throughout Greek 
mythology), probably the earliest description of a 
theophany is in the Epic of Gilgamesh. 


The term theophany has acquired a specific usage 
for Christians and Jews with respect to the Bible: without a mortal disguise 

It refers to the manifestation of God to man; the 

sensible sign by which the presence of God is revealed. Only a small number of theophanies are found in the Hebrew 


Bible, also known as the Old Testament. 


Greek tradition 


At Delphi the Theophania (®sopávia) or Theophanies was an annual festival in spring celebrating the return of 
Apollo from his winter quarters in Hyperborea. The culmination of the festival was a display of an image of the 
gods, usually hidden in the sanctuary, to worshippers. Later Roman mystery religions often included similar brief 


displays of images to excited worshippers.) 


The appearance of Zeus to Semele is more than a mortal can stand and she is burned to death by the flames of his 
power, 41 However, most Greek theophanies were less deadly. Unusual for Greek mythology is the story of 
Prometheus, not an Olympian but a Titan, who brought knowledge of fire to humanity. There are no descriptions of 
the humans involved in this theophany, but Prometheus was severely punished by Zeus. Divine or heroic epiphanies 
were sometimes experienced in historical times, either in dreams or as a waking vision, and frequently led to the 


foundation of a cult, or at least an act of worship and the dedication of a commemorative offering. P! 
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Hebrew Bible 


The Bible states that God revealed himself to 
man.!*! God speaks with Adam and Eve in Eden 
(Gen 3:9-19 7); with Cain (Gen 4:9-15 8); with 
Noah (Gen 6:13 PI, Gen 7:1 l”, Gen 8:15 H!) 
and his sons (Gen 9:1-8 "7!); and with Abraham. 


The first revelation that Moses had of God at the 
burning bush was "a great sight"; "he was afraid to 
look" at Him (Ex. iii. 3, 6); so the first revelation 
Samuel had in a dream is called "the vision"; 
afterward God was frequently "seen" at Shiloh (I 
Sam. iii. 15, 21, Hebr.). Isaiah's first revelation 
was also a sight of God (Isa. vi. 1—5); Amos had 
his visions (Amos vii. 1, 4; viii. 1; ix. 1); and so 
with Jeremiah (Jer. 1. 11, 13), Ezekiel (Ezek. i. 1 et 
seq., viii. 1—3), and Zechariah (Zech. i., vi.), and, 
in fact, with all "seers," as they called themselves. 


Balaam also boasted of being one who saw "the 
vision of the Almighty" (Num. xxiv. 4). Most 
vividly does Eliphaz describe such a revelation: 
"In thoughts from the vision of the night, when 
deep sleep falleth on men, fear came upon me, and 


trembling . . . a spirit passed before my face; the 


Ezekiel's Vision by Raphael 


hair of my flesh stood up. He stood still, but I 
could not discern his appearance; a figure was 
before mine eyes, a whispering voice I heard" (Job iv. 13—16, Hebr.). The Torah lays stress on the fact that, while to 
other prophets God made Himself known in a vision, speaking to them in a dream, He spoke with Moses "mouth to 
mouth," "as a man would speak with his neighbor," in clear sight and not in riddles (Num. xii. 6—8; comp. Ex. xxxiii. 
11; Deut. xxxiv. 10). 


The burning bush 


In Midian, while Moses was keeping the flock of his father in law Jethro, the angel of the Lord appeared to Moses in 
a bush that burned that was not consumed (Exod 3:1—2). Yahweh called to Moses out of the midst of the bush, and 
told him that he has heard the affliction of his people in Egypt, and gives Moses orders to speak to Pharaoh and to 
lead the Israelites out of Egypt (Exod 3:3-12). 


The pillar of cloud and of fire 


God reveals his divine presence and protection to the Israelites by leading them out of Egypt and through the Sinai 


desert by appearing as a pillar of cloud by day and a pillar of fire by night (Exod 13:21—22). 
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On Mount Sinai 


The theophany at Biblical Mount Sinai is related in Exodus 19:16—25 [13] Yahweh's manifestation is accompanied 
by thunder and lightning; there is a fiery flame, reaching to the sky; the loud notes of a trumpet are heard; and the 
whole mountain smokes and quakes. Out of the midst of the flame and the cloud a voice reveals the Ten 
Commandments. The account in Deut. 4:11-12 4A Deut. 4:33-36 45! and Deut. 5:4-19 |! is practically the same; 
and in its guarded language it strongly emphasizes the incorporeal nature of God. Moses in his blessing (Deut. 33:2 
U7 points to this revelation as to the source of the election of Israel, but with this difference: with him the point of 
departure for the theophany is Mount Sinai and not heaven. God appears on Sinai like a shining sun and comes 


"accompanied by holy myriads" (comp. Sifre, Deut. 243). 


Likewise, in the Song of Deborah (Judges 5:2-31 (18), the manifestation is described as a storm: the earth quakes; 
Sinai trembles; and the clouds drop water. It is poetically elaborated in the prayer of Habakkuk (Hab. iii.); here past 
and future are confused. As in Deut. xxxiii. 2 and Judges v. 4, God appears from Teman and Paran. His majesty is 
described as a glory of light and brightness; pestilence precedes Him. The mountains tremble violently; the earth 
quakes; the people are sore afraid. God rides in a chariot of war, with horses—a conception found also in Isa. xix. 1, 


where God appears on a cloud, and in Ps. xviii. 10, where He appears on a cherub. 


In Isaiah and Ezekiel 


The Biblical prophets Isaiah and Ezekiel receive their commissions as prophets amid glorious manifestations of God. 
Isaiah sees God on a high and lofty throne. More precisely, however, he sees not Him but only His glorious robe, the 
hem and train of which fill the whole temple of heaven. Before the throne stand the seraphim, the six-winged angels. 
With two wings they cover their faces so as not to gaze on God; with two they cover their feet, through modesty; and 
with the remaining two they fly. Their occupation is the everlasting praise of God, which at the time of the revelation 


took the form of the thrice-repeated cry "Holy!" (Isa. vi.). 


Ezekiel in his description is not so reserved as Isaiah. The divine throne appears to him as a wonderful chariot. 
Storm, a great cloud, ceaseless fire, and on all sides a wonderful brightness accompany the manifestation. Out of the 
fire four creatures become visible. They have the faces of men; each one has four wings; and the shape of their feet 
enables them to go to all four quarters of the earth with equal rapidity and without having to turn. These living 
creatures are recognized by the prophet as cherubim (Ezek. x 20 ). The heavenly fire, the coals of which burn like 
torches, moves between them. The movement of the creatures is harmonious: wherever the spirit of God leads them 


they go. 


Beneath the living creatures are wheels (ofannim) full of eyes. On their heads rests a firmament upon which is the 
throne of God. When the divine chariot moves, their wings rustle with a noise like thunder. On the throne the prophet 
sees the Divine Being, having the likeness of a man. His body from the loins upward is shining (hashmal); 
downward it is fire (in Ezek. viii. 2 the reverse is stated). In the Sinaitic revelation God descends and appears upon 
earth. In the prophetic vision, on the other hand, He appears in heaven, which is in keeping with the nature of the 
case, because the Sinaitic revelation was meant for a whole people, on the part of which an ecstatic condition can not 
be thought of. 
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In Psalms 


The theophany described in Psalm 18:8-16 (191 ig very different. The singer is in great need and at his earnest 
solicitation God appears to save him. Before God the earth trembles and fire glows. God rides on a cherub on the 
wind. God is surrounded by clouds which are outshone by God's brightness. With thunder and lightning God 


destroys the enemies of the singer and rescues him. 


Jewish views 


The Jewish view of the Bible is discerned through Judaism's oral law, which is recorded in various works of rabbinic 
literature, such as the Mishnah and Talmud. 


Hashem's purpose in creating the world was so that He could reside amongst His creations. And, before Adam's sin, 
Hashem did just that. However, when Adam sinned, he drove Hashem to ascend to the lowest of the seven heavens. 
When Kayin sinned, Hashem ascended higher still, and so on due to the sins of the generation of Enosh, the 
generation of the flood, the generation of the Tower of Bavel, the S'domites, and the Egyptians. In all, Hashem 


ascended to the seventh heaven. 


Then there came seven generations that managed to bring the Shechina down gradually to this world again. These 


generations were: Avraham, Yitzchak, Yaakov, Levi, Kahat, Amram and Moshe. 
And Hashem descended onto Mount Sinai, means that the Shechina finally returned to this lowest of worlds. 


The Mishkan was built so that Hashem could again reside amongst men, as the Torah states (Shoot 25:8): "They will 
build Me a Mishkan so that I may reside amongst them." Thus, the day on which the Mishkan (Tabernacle) was 


dedicated was as joyous for Hashem as the day on which Hashem created the world. 


The Rabbis say that until the erection of the Mishkan / Tabernacle in the wilderness, all nations had prophetic 
revelations from God. However, from that time forward, Israel was usually the only recipient of the divine truth. 
Only exceptionally did non-Jewish people prophets like Balaam attain prophetic powers, and at best they had only 
prophetic dreams (Midrash Leviticus Rabbah i. 12—13). According to R. Eliezer, each person among the Israelites, 
including even the least intelligent bond-woman, saw God's glory at the Red Sea in clearer form than did, afterward, 
prophets of the stamp of Ezekiel; wherefore they burst forth into the song, "This is my God" (Mek., Lc., with 


reference to Ex. xv. 2). 


When asked by a Samaritan to explain how the words of God "Do not I fill heaven and earth?" (Jer. xxiii. 24) could 
be reconciled with the words spoken to Moses, "I will meet with thee, and . . . commune with thee .. . from between 
the two cherubims" (Ex. xxv. 22), R. Meir made his interlocutor look into two mirrors of different shapes and sizes, 
saying, "Behold, your own figure appears differently because the mirrors reflect it differently; how much more must 


the glory of God be mirrored differently by different human minds?" (Midrash Genesis Rabbah iv. 3). 


Christianity 

The 4th century bishop Eusebius of Caesarea wrote a treatise "On Divine Manifestation" (Peri theophaneias), 
referring to the Incarnation of Jesus. 

Traditional analysis of the Biblical passages led Christian scholars to understand theophany as an unambiguous 


manifestation of God to man, where "unambiguous" indicates that the seers or seer are of no doubt that it is God 


revealing himself to them. Otherwise, the more general term hierophany is used. 
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Catholic tradition 


The New Catholic Encyclopedia cites examples such as Gen 3:8a. The same source then quotes Gen 16:7—14. In this 
case, initially it is an angel which appears to Hagar, however it then says that God spoke directly to her, and that she 
saw God and lived (Gen 16:13). The next example the New Catholic Encyclopedia cites is Gen 22:11—15, which 
states explicitly that it was the angel of the Lord speaking to Abraham (Gen 22:11a). However, the angel addressing 
Abraham speaks the words of God in the first person (Gen 22:12b). In both of the last two examples, although it is 
an angel present, the voice is of God spoken through the angel, and so this is a manifestation of God Himself. leaner 
needed) A similar case would be Moses and the burning bush. Initially Moses saw an angel in the bush, but then goes 


on to have a direct conversation with God himself (Ex 3). 


In the case of Jesus Christ according to the gospels and tradition, the majority of Christians understand him to be 
God the Son, become man (John 1:14). The New Catholic Encyclopedia, however, makes few references to a 
theophany from the gospels. Mk 1:9-11, and Lk 9:28-36 are cited which recount the Baptism, and the 
Transfiguration of Jesus Christ respectively. Although Jesus Christ is believed by Christians to be truly God, it is 


only when his divine glory is not veiled by his humanity, that it could be termed theophany. 


Orthodox Christianity 


Orthodox Christian Churches celebrate the theophany of Jesus Christ as the holy day Epiphany according to a 
liturgical calendar as one of the "Great Feasts". In Orthodox Christian tradition, the feast commemorates the baptism 
of Christ by John the Baptist,” which is considered a theophany. In some Orthodox liturgical texts (service books) 


for the feast, Theophany is also called Epiphany and the "feast of lights."8101 


Evangelical Christianity 


Some modern Evangelical Christian Bible commentators, such as Ron Rhodes, interpret “the angel of the Lord,” who 
appears in several places throughout the Old Testament, to be the pre-incarnate Christ, which is Jesus before his 
manifestation into human form, as described in the New Testament.!!°! The term Christophany has also been coined 


to identify preincarnate appearances of Christ in the Old Testament.!!!! 


Non-Trinitarian Christians 
Non-Trinitarian Christians differ on the pre-existence of Christ. 


e Those groups which have Arian Christology such as Jehovah's Witnesses may identify some appearances of 

angels, particularly the archangel Michael, as Christophanies, but not theophanies.!!7! 

e Those groups with early Unitarian or Socinian Christology such as Christadelphians and the Church of God 
General Conference identify the Angel of the Lord in the Old Testament much as Jews do, simply as angels. Early 
Christadelphians, notably John Thomas (1870)? and C. C. Walker a929)! integrated angelic theophanies and 
God as revealed in his various divine names into a doctrine of God Manifestation which carries on into a 


Unitarian understanding of God's theophany in Christ and God being manifested in resurrected believers. 
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Latter Day Saints 


Joseph Smith, Jr., the prophet and founder of the Latter Day Saint movement, said that when he was 14 years old, he 
was visited by God the Father and Jesus Christ in a grove of trees near his house, a theophany in answer to his 
spoken prayer. This "First Vision" is considered to be the founding event of the Latter Day Saint movement.!'>! The 


Book of Mormon describes other hierophanies and theophanies that occurred in the New World. 


Hinduism 


In Hinduism, the manifestations of Vishnu as a human being are 
referred to as Vishnu's avatars. As such, they are similar to Jesus, 
whose manifestation on Earth is referred to in Christianity as 
Christ's incarnation. The most popular avatar of Vishnu in 
Hinduism is Krishna. The most well-known theophany is 
contained within the Bhagavad-Gita, itself representing one 
chapter of the larger epic, the Mahabharata. On the battlefield of 
Kurukshetra, Krishna gives the famed warrior Arjuna a series of 
teachings, and it is obvious that Krishna is no mere mortal. Arjuna 
begs for Krishna to reveal His true form. Krishna complies and 
gives Arjuna the spiritual vision which enables him to see Krishna 
in His true form, a magnificent and awe-inspiring manifestation, 
containing everything in the universe; a description of this 


theophany forms the main part of Chapter XI. 


Hinduism is based on the concept of one all-embracing supreme 
spirit known as Nirguna Brahman, that is, Brahman without form. 
This contrasts with the appearance of God in various physical 
forms, or avatars, which are then known as Saguna Brahman, i.e., 


God with form. Nirguna Brahman is the first spirit, with slight 


similarities to the Judaic/Christian God before the creation of the Krishna displays his Vishvarupa (Universal Form) to 
Arjuna on the battlefield of Kurukshetra 
(Bhagavad-Gita, chapter 11). 


universe, although Brahman is taught to be both the essence of 
being in the world as well as its material body. Nirguna Brahman 
thereafter is referred to as three different supreme manifestations 
according to their current activity. In the creation of all that exists, it is known as Brahma, the Creator. In the 
maintenance and development of existence, it is known as Vishnu, the Maintainer. And in the end, when the Great 


Spirit gathers everything back into itself, it is known as Shiva, the Destroyer. 


The Shiva aspect of the Great Spirit was paraphrased by Robert Oppenheimer upon witnessing the first atomic bomb 
test, "Now I am become Death, the destroyer of worlds." 


Only the Maintainer Vishnu aspect of the Great Spirit is considered to be currently activel“iation needed) Vishnu 


sometimes manifests Himself as a human for purposes of setting mankind back on the path toward spiritual 


perfection that will allow mankind and all of existence to reunite eventually with the Great Spirit Nirguna Brahman. 


Other Hindu theophanies include Swami Vivekananda's experience of cosmic consciousness and a merging with the 


Nirguna Brahman when touched by the Hindu master Ramakrishna Paramahansa. [citation needed] 
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Modern 


More recently, science fiction author Philip 
K. Dick reportedly had a theophany on 3 
February 1974,16! which was to become the 
later basis for his semi-biographic works 
Valis (1981) and the posthumous Radio Free 
Albemuth (1985).11 8I 


In 1977, a man, in France, Michel Potay 


testified he witnessed five theophanies. He 


published the text he says he received from 


God in The Book, second part of The "Teofanía" (Theophany) by Mexican artist Antonio García Vega. 
Revelation of Ares. 


There are a large number of modern cases which have been rendered into print, film, and otherwise conveyed to 


broad publics. Some cases have become popular books and media, including: 


e A Course in Miracles which is attested as divinely channeled!!?! 


¢ The Attentive Heart: Conversations with Trees in which the spirits contacted are resident in species not observed 
to speak in the ordinary biophysical sense of human speech!0! 


These instances are distinguished from cases in which divine encounters are explicitly considered fictional by the 


author, a frequent motif in speculative fiction such as in Julian May's Galactic Milieu Series PH 


Deity appearances to animals in religious lore 


Human religious lore includes ancient literary recordings of deities appearing to animals, usually with the animals 
able to relate the experience to humans using human speech: 


e In numerous creation stories, a deity or deities speak with many kinds of animals, often prior to the formation of 
dry land on earth, 77] 


e Inthe Hindu Ramayana, the monkey leader Hanuman is informed by deities, and usually consciously addressed 


by them, 73) 


e In Chinese mythology, the Monkey King speaks with bodhisattvas, buddhas, and a host of heavenly 


characters, '741 
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The Isra and Mi'raj (Arabic: g!,+olg «|, al-'Isra’ wal-Miʻrāj), are the two parts of a Night Journey that, according 
to Islamic tradition, the prophet of Islam, Muhammad took during a single night around the year 621. It has been 
described as both a physical and spiritual journey. A brief sketch of the story is in sura 17 Al-Isra of the Quran, and 
other details come from the Hadith, supplemental writings about the life of Muhammad. In the journey, Muhammad 
travels on the steed Buraq to "the farthest mosque" where he leads other prophets in prayer. He then ascends to 
heaven where he speaks to God, who gives Muhammad instructions to take back to the faithful regarding the details 
of prayer. 

According to traditions, the journey is associated with the Lailat al Mi'raj, as one of the most significant events in 


the Islamic calendar. 


Islamic sources 


The event of Isra and Mi'raj are referred to briefly in the Qur'an. For greater detail, they have been discussed in 
supplemental traditions to the Qur'an, known as Hadith literature. Within the Qur'an itself, there are two verses in 
chapter 17, which has been named after the Isra, and is called "Chapter Isra" or "Sura Al-Isra". There is also some 


information in Sura An-Najm, which some scholars say is related to the Isra and Mi'raj. 


Of the supplemental writings, hadith, two of the best known are by Anas ibn Malik, who would have been a young 


boy at the time of Muhammad's journey. 


Qur'an 
Exalted is He who took His Servant by night from al-Masjid al-Haram to al-Masjid al-Aqsa, whose 


surroundings We have blessed, to show him of Our signs. Indeed, He is the Hearing, the Seeing. 
—Quran, Chapter 17 (Al-Isra) verse 1 


And [remember, O Muhammad], when We told you, "Indeed, your Lord has encompassed the people." And 
We did not make the sight which We showed you except as a trial for the people, as was the accursed tree 


[mentioned] in the Qur'an. And We threaten them, but it increases them not except in great transgression. 
—Quran, Chapter 17 (Al-Isra) verse 60 


And he certainly saw him in another descent, 

At the Lote-tree of the Utmost Boundary - 

Near it is the Garden of Refuge - 

When there covered the Lote Tree that which covered [it] 

The sight [of the Prophet] did not swerve, nor did it transgress [its limit]. 


He certainly saw of the greatest signs of his Lord. 


—Quran, Chapter 53 (An-Najm), verses 13-18 


Hadith 


The whole incident of Isra and Mi'raj is mentioned in great details in the following hadith narrated by Anas ibn 
Sa'sa'a: 
The Prophet said, "While I was at the House in a state midway between sleep and wakefulness, (an angel 
recognized me) as the man lying between two men. A golden tray full of wisdom and belief was brought to me 
and my body was cut open from the throat to the lower part of the abdomen and then my abdomen was washed 
with Zam-zam water and (my heart was) filled with wisdom and belief. 
Al-Buraq, a white animal, smaller than a mule and bigger than a donkey was brought to me and I set out with 
Jibreel. When I reached the nearest heaven. Jibreel said to the heaven gate-keeper, 'Open the gate.' The 
gatekeeper asked, 'Who is it?' He said, 'Jibreel.' The gate-keeper asked,' Who is accompanying you?' Gabriel 
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said, 'Muhammad.' The gate-keeper said, 'Has he been called?’ Jibreel said, 'Yes.' Then it was said, 'He is 
welcomed. What a wonderful visit his is!’ Then I met Adam and greeted him and he said, 'You are welcomed 


O son and Prophet. 


Then we ascended to the second heaven. It was asked, "Who is it?’ Jibreel said, 'Jibreel.' It was said, 'Who is 
with you?’ He said, 'Muhammad' It was asked, 'Has he been sent for?’ He said, 'Yes.' It was said, 'He is 
welcomed. What a wonderful visit his is!" Then I met Zsa (Jesus) and Yahya (John the Baptist) who said, 'You 


are welcomed, O brother and a Prophet.’ 


Then we ascended to the third heaven. It was asked, 'Who is it?’ Jibreel said, ‘Jibreel.' It was asked, 'Who is 
with you? Jibreel said, ‘Muhammad.’ It was asked, 'Has he been sent for?’ 'Yes,' said Jibreel. 'He is welcomed. 
What a wonderful visit his is!' (The Prophet added:). There I met Joseph and greeted him, and he replied, 'You 


are welcomed, O brother and a Prophet!’ 


Then we ascended to the 4th heaven and again the same questions and answers were exchanged as in the 


previous heavens. There I met /dris and greeted him. He said, 'You are welcomed O brother and Prophet.' 


Then we ascended to the 5th heaven and again the same questions and answers were exchanged as in previous 


heavens. there I met and greeted Aaron who said, 'You are welcomed O brother and a Prophet". 


Then we ascended to the 6th heaven and again the same questions and answers were exchanged as in the 
previous heavens. There I met and greeted Moses who said, 'You are welcomed O brother and a Prophet.’ 
When I proceeded on, he started weeping and on being asked why he was weeping, he said, 'O Lord! 


Followers of this youth who was sent after me will enter Paradise in greater number than my followers.’ 


Then we ascended to the seventh heaven and again the same questions and answers were exchanged as in the 


previous heavens. There I met and greeted [brahim who said, 'You are welcomed o son and a Prophet.’ 


Then I was shown AI-Bait-al-Ma'mur (i.e. Allah's House). I asked Jibreel about it and he said, This is Al 
Bait-ul-Ma'mur where 70,000 angels perform prayers daily and when they leave they never return to it (but 


always a fresh batch comes into it daily). 


Then I was shown Sidrat al-Muntaha (i.e. a tree in the seventh heaven) and I saw its Nabk fruits which 
resembled the clay jugs of Hajr (i.e. a town in Arabia), and its leaves were like the ears of elephants, and four 
rivers originated at its root, two of them were apparent and two were hidden. I asked Jibreel about those rivers 


and he said, 'The two hidden rivers are in Paradise, and the apparent ones are the Nile and the Euphrates.’ 


Then fifty prayers were enjoined on me. I descended till I met Moses who asked me, 'What have you done?’ I 
said, 'Fifty prayers have been enjoined on me.' He said, 'I know the people better than you, because I had the 
hardest experience to bring Bani Israel to obedience. Your followers cannot put up with such obligation. So, 
return to your Lord and request Him (to reduce the number of prayers).' I returned and requested Allah (for 
reduction) and He made it forty. I returned and (met Moses) and had a similar discussion, and then returned 
again to Allah for reduction and He made it thirty, then twenty, then ten, and then I came to Moses who 
repeated the same advice. Ultimately Allah reduced it to five. When I came to Moses again, he said, 'What 
have you done?' I said, 'Allah has made it five only.' He repeated the same advice but I said that I surrendered 
(to Allah's Final Order)" Allah's Apostle was addressed by Allah, "I have decreed My Obligation and have 


reduced the burden on My servants, and I shall reward a single good deed as if it were ten good deeds. 
—Sahih al-Bukhari, volume 4,Book 54, Hadith number 429!" 


It is narrated on the authority of Anas b. Malik that the Messenger of Allah (peace be upon him) said: I was 
brought al-Buraq Who is an animal white and long, larger than a donkey but smaller than a mule, who would 
place his hoof a distance equal to the range of vision. I mounted it and came to the Temple (Bait Maqdis in 
Jerusalem), then tethered it to the ring used by the prophets. I entered the mosque and prayed two rak'ahs in it, 
and then came out and Gabriel brought me a vessel of wine and a vessel of milk. I chose the milk, and Gabriel 


said: You have chosen the natural thing. 
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Then he took me to heaven. Jibreel then asked the (gate of heaven) to be opened and he was asked who he 
was. He replied: Gabriel. He was again asked: Who is with you? He (Jibreel) said: Muhammad. It was said: 
Has he been sent for? Jibreel replied: He has indeed been sent for. And (the door of the heaven) was opened 


for us and at first heaven we saw Adam. He welcomed me and prayed for my good. 


Then we ascended to the second heaven. Gabriel (peace be upon him) (asked the door of heaven to be opened), 
and he was asked who he was. He answered: Jibreel; and was again asked: Who is with you? He replied: 
Muhammad. It was said: Has he been sent for? He replied: He has indeed been sent for. The gate was opened. 
When I entered 'Isa b. Maryam and Yahya b. Zakariya (peace be upon them), cousins from the maternal side. 


welcomed me and prayed for my good. 


Then I was taken to the third heaven and Jibreel asked for the opening (of the door). He was asked: Who are 
you? He replied: Jibreel. He was (again) asked: Who is with you? He replied Muhammad ( peace be upon 
him). It was said: Has he been sent for? He replied He has indeed been sent for. (The gate) was opened for us 
and I saw Yusuf (peace be upon him) who had been given half of (world) beauty. He welcomed me prayed for 
my well-being. 

Then he ascended with us to the fourth heaven. Jibreel (peace be upon him) asked for the (gate) to be opened, 
and it was said: Who is he? He replied: Gabriel. It was (again) said: Who is with you? He said: Muhammad. It 
was said: Has he been sent for? He replied: He has indeed been sent for. The (gate) was opened for us, and lo! 
Idris was there. He welcomed me and prayed for my well-being (About him) Allah, the Exalted and the 


Glorious, has said:" We elevated him (Idris) to the exalted position" (Qur'an xix. 57). 


Then he ascended with us to the fifth heaven and Jibreel asked for the (gate) to be opened. It was said: Who is 
he? He replied Jibreel. It was (again) said: Who is with thee? He replied: Muhammad. It was said Has he been 
sent for? He replied: He has indeed been sent for. (The gate) was opened for us and then I was with Harun 


(Aaron) for my well-being. 


Then I was taken to the sixth heaven. Gabriel (peace be upon him) asked for the door to be opened. It was 
said: Who is he? He replied: Jibreel. It was said: Who is with thee? He replied: Muhammad. It was said: Has 
he been sent for? He replied: He has indeed been sent for. (The gate) was opened for us and there I was with 


Moses (peace be upon him) He welcomed me and prayed for my well-being. 


Then I was taken up to the seventh heaven. Jibreel asked the (gate) to be opened. It was said: Who is he? He 
said: Jibreel It was said. Who is with thee? He replied: Muhammad (peace be upon him.) It was said: Has he 
been sent for? He replied: He has indeed been sent for. (The gate) was opened for us and there I found 
Abraham (peace be upon him) reclining against the Bait-ul-Ma'mur and there enter into it seventy thousand 


angels every day, never to visit (this place) again. 


Then I was taken to Sidrat-ul-Muntaha whose leaves were like elephant ears and its fruit like big earthenware 
vessels. And when it was covered by the Command of Allah, it underwent such a change that none amongst 


the creation has the power to praise its beauty. 


Then Allah revealed to me a revelation and He made obligatory for me fifty prayers every day and night. Then 
I went down to Moses (peace be upon him) and he said: What has your Lord enjoined upon your Ummah? I 
said: Fifty prayers. He said: Return to thy Lord and beg for reduction (in the number of prayers), for your 
community shall not be able to bear this burden as I have put to test the children of Israil and tried them (and 


found them too weak to bear such a heavy burden). 


He (the Holy Prophet) said: I went back to my Lord and said: My Lord, make things lighter for my Ummah. 
(The Lord) reduced five prayers for me. I went down to Moses and said. (The Lord) reduced five (prayers) for 
me, He said: Verily thy Ummah shall not be able to bear this burden; return to thy Lord and ask Him to make 
things lighter. 
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I then kept going back and forth between my Lord Blessed and Exalted and Moses, till He said: There are five 
prayers every day and night. O Muhammad, each being credited as ten, so that makes fifty prayers. He who 
intends to do a good deed and does not do it will have a good deed recorded for him; and if he does it, it will 
be recorded for him as ten; whereas he who intends to do an evil deed and does not do, it will not be recorded 


for him; and if he does it, only one evil deed will be recorded. 


I then came down and when I came to Moses and informed him, he said: Go back to thy Lord and ask Him to 
make things lighter. Upon this the Messenger of Allah remarked: I returned to my Lord until I felt ashamed 


before Him. 
—Sahih Muslim, Book 1, Number 309 


Narrated Jabir bin 'Abdullah: That he heard Allah's Apostle saying, "When the people of Quraish did not 
believe me (i.e. the story of my Night Journey), 
I stood up in Al-Hijr and Allah displayed Jerusalem in front of me, and I began describing it to them while I 


was looking at it." 
—Sahih al-Bukhari, Volume 5, Book 58, Number 226 


Narrated Ibn 'Abbas: Regarding the Statement of Allah - "And We granted the vision (Ascension to the 
heavens) which We made you see (as an actual eye witness) was only made as a trial for the people." (17.60) - 
The sights which Allah's Apostle was shown on the Night Journey when he was taken to Bait-ulMaqdis (i.e. 
Jerusalem) were actual sights, (not dreams). And the Cursed Tree (mentioned) in the Quran is the tree of 
Zaqqum (itself). 

—Sahih al-Bukhari, Volume 5, Book 58, Number 228 


Narrated Abu Huraira: On the night Allah's Apostle was taken on a night journey (Mi'raj) two cups, one 
containing wine and the other milk, were presented to him at Jerusalem. He looked at it and took the cup of 
milk. Jibreel said, "Praise be to Allah Who guided you to Al-Fitra (the right path); if you had taken (the cup of) 


wine, your nation would have gone astray." 
—Sahih al-Bukhari, Volume 7, Book 69, Number 482 
Narrated Anas bin Malik: The Prophet said: "While I was walking in Paradise (on the night of Mi'raj), I saw a 


river, on the two banks of which there were tents made of hollow pearls. I asked, "What is this, O Jibreel?' He 
said, 'That is the Kauthar which Your Lord has given to you.’ Behold! Its scent or its mud was sharp smelling 


musk!" (The sub-narrator, Hudba is in doubt as to the correct expression.) 
—Sahih al-Bukhari, Volume 8, Book 76, Number 583 
It is narrated on the authority of Abdullah (b. Umar) that when the Messenger of Allah (peace be upon him) 


was taken for the Night journey, he was taken to Sidrat-ul-Muntaha, which is situated on the sixth heaven, 
where terminates everything that ascends from the earth and is held there, and where terminates every- thing 
that descends from above it and is held there. (It is with reference to this that) Allah said:" When that which 
covers covered the lote-tree" (al-Qur'an, Iiii. 16). He (the narrator) said: (It was) gold moths. He (the narrator 
further) said: The Messenger of Allah (peace be upon him) was given three (things): he was given five prayers, 
the concluding verses of Sura al-Baqara, and remission of serious Sins for those among his Ummah who 


associate not anything with Allah. 


—Sahih Muslim, Book 1, Number 329 
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Religious belief 


The Isra is the part of the journey of Muhammad from Mecca to Jerusalem. begins at a time when Muhammad was 
in the Masjid al-Haram, when the archangel Gabriel came to him, and brought Buraq, the traditional heavenly steed 
of the prophets. Buraq carries Muhammad to the Masjid Al Aqsa, the "Farthest Mosque", in Jerusalem. Muhammad 
alights, tethers Buraq to the Western Wall and performs prayer, where on God's command he is tested by Jibriel.7! tt 
was told by Anas ibn Malik that Muhammad said: Jibril brought me a vessel of wine and a vessel of milk, and I 
chose the milk. “Jibril said: “You have chosen the Fitrah (natural instinct).’ In the second part of the journey, the 
Mi'raj (an Arabic word that literally means “ladder"™)), Buraq takes him to the heavens, where he tours the seven 
circles of heaven, and speaks with the earlier prophets such as Abraham (Ibrahim), Moses (Musa), John the Baptist 
(Yahya ibn Zakariya), and Jesus (Isa). Muhammad is then taken to Sidrat al-Muntaha — a holy tree in the seventh 
heaven that Gabriel is not allowed to pass. According to Islamic tradition, God instructs Muhammad that Muslims 
must pray fifty times per day; however, Moses tells Muhammad that it is very difficult for the people and urges 


Muhammad to ask for a reduction, until finally it is reduced to five times per day, 5] 
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Masjid al-Aqsa, the furthest mosque 


The place referred to in the Quran as "the furthest mosque" (Arabic: 
ai axol, al-Masidu 'l-’Aqsa), from Al-Isra, has been historically 
considered as referring to the site of the modern-day Al Aqsa Mosque 
in Jerusalem. However, the al-Aqsa mosque in Jersusalem was not 
built during Muhammad's lifetime, and some scholars think the 


reference is to a small mosque some distance from Medina. The 


Jerusalem interpretation was advanced even by the earliest biographer 


Thought to be referred to in the Quran as "The 
of Muhammad —Ibn Ishaq—and is supported by numerous ahadith. farthest mosque", al-Aqsa is often considered the 


The term used for mosque, "masjid", literally means "place of third holiest Islamic site, after Mecca and 
prostration", and includes monotheistic places of worship but does not Medina. 

exclusively lend itself to physical structures but a location, as 

Muhammad stated "The earth has been made for me (and for my followers) a place for praying..." ©! When Caliph 
Umar conquered Jerusalem after Muhammad's shahadat (death), a prayer house was rebuilt on the site. The structure 
was expanded by the Umayyad caliph Abd al-Malik ibn Marwan and finished by his son al-Walid in 705 CE. The 
building was repeatedly destroyed by earthquakes and rebuilt, until the reconstruction in 1033 by the Fatimid caliph 


Ali az-Zahir, and that version of the structure is what can be seen in the present day. 


Many Western historians, such as Heribert Busse!” and Neal Robinson, agree that Jerusalem is the originally 
intended interpretation of the Quran. Muslims used to pray towards Jerusalem, but Muhammad changed this 
direction, the Qibla, to instead direct Muslims to face towards the Kaaba in Mecca on the basis of having received 


divine intervention. 


Modern observance 


The Lailat al Mi'raj (Arabic: ¢\,.J| iJ, Lailatu 'l-Mi'rag), also known as Shab-e-Mi'raj (Persian: gl. 5, Sab-e 
Mi'raj) in Iran, Pakistan, India and Bangladesh, and Miraç Kandili in Turkish, is the Muslim festival celebrating the 
Isra and Mi'raj. Some Muslims celebrate this event by offering optional prayers during this night, and in some 
Muslim countries, by illuminating cities with electric lights and candles. The celebrations around this day tend to 
focus on every Muslim who wants to celebrate it. Worshippers gather into mosques and perform prayer and 
supplication. Some people may pass their knowledge on to others by informing them The story on how Muhammad's 
heart was purified by an archangel (Gabriel) who filled him with knowledge and faith in preparation to enter the 
seven levels of heaven. After prayer (salat, where the children can pray with the adults if they wish) food and treats 


are served, 101 


The Al-Aqsa Mosque marks the place from which Muhammad is believed to have ascended to heaven. The exact 
date of the Journey is not clear, but is celebrated as though it took place before the Hijra and after Muhammad's visit 
to the people of Ta'if. It is considered by some to have happened just over a year before the Hijra, on the 27th of 
Rajab; but this date is not always recognized. This date would correspond to the Julian date of February 26, 621, or, 
if from the previous year, March 8, 620. In Shi'a Iran for example, Rajab 27 is the day of Muhammad's first calling 
or Mab‘as. The Al-Aqsa Mosque and surrounding area, marks the place from which Muhammad is believed to have 


ascended to heaven, is the third-holiest place on earth for Muslims. 
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Many sects and offshoots belonging to Islamic mysticism interpret Muhammad's night ascent- the Isra and Mi'raj - to 


[U2] unlike the Sunni Muslims or mainstream 


be an out of body experience through nonphysical environments, 
Islam. The mystics claim Prophet Muhammad was transported to Jerusalem and onward to seven heavens, even 
though "the apostle's body remained where it was." Esoteric interpretations of Islam emphasise the spiritual 
significance of Mi'raj, seeing it as a symbol of the soul's journey and the potential of humans to rise above the 


comforts of material life through prayer, piety and discipline. 


In view of the Islamic references from the Qur'an and Hadith, the Sunni Muslims reject these saying the Isra and 
Mi'raj - the night journey - mentioned in the Qur'an and Hadith, was physical yet spiritual. Muhammad was taken to 
the Masjid Al Aqsa, where he performed prayer leading all previous prophets and then taken to the heavens in a 


journey. 
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Lote tree 


The Lote Tree is an Islamic metaphor concerning the uppermost 


boundary in knowledge a human being can possess concerning Allah. 


Quran sources 


It comes from the Qur'an chapter 53, An-Najm (The Star), verses 10-18 
and alludes to Muhammad(SAW)'s night journey from Mecca to 
Jerusalem and then through Heaven. "The Lote Tree of the farthest 
boundary," as it is called, is believed to be the farthest anyone can 
travel in Heaven in their approach to Allah; beyond this none can pass. 
The following are the Quranic verses from which this term is derived 
(Quran 53:10-18 Uh, 


10 So did Allah convey the inspiration to His Servant what 
He (meant) to convey. 

11 The heart in no way falsified that which he saw. 

12 Will ye then dispute with him concerning what he saw? 


13 For indeed he saw him at a second descent, 
14 Near the Lote-tree beyond which none may pass: The 7th page of Bostan, by Saadi 
15 Near it is the Garden of Abode. 

16 Behold, the Lote-tree was shrouded (in mystery unspeakable!) 

17 (His) sight never swerved, nor did it go wrong! 

18 For truly did he see, of the Signs of his Lord, the Greatest! 


Sufi narrations 


The following is an excerpt from a non-Quranic Sufi narration of the Prophet's encounter with the Lote Tree. Sufis 
narrations do not follow the strict method of evaluation developed by early Muslim scholars in determining the 
veracity of reports attributed to Prophet Muhammad."! Thus its authenticity is disputed in contrast to authenticated 
hadeeth: 


The Prophet and Gabriel traveled once more until they reached the absolute limit of the created intellect, 
named sidrat al-muntaha: "The Lote-Tree of the Farthest Boundary." There they saw nothing which the 
tongue could describe. The effect of the sight they beheld on the Prophet is a secret which took place in 
his heart. A sound came to them from above which dissipated some of the Prophet's astonishment. At 
that time he saw a large tree which does not resemble any of the trees of Paradise, a tree without 
description, covering all the Paradises, heavens, and universes. The trunk of the Tree was a huge angel 
named Samrafil. The Prophet could see nothing else besides it. It grew from an infinite, unimaginable, 
indescribable ocean of musk. The tree had an infinite number of branches, created from a heavenly 
element that has no name in a created language. The distance between one branch and another was five 
hundred thousand light-years. On every branch there was an infinite number of leaves. If all the created 
universes were placed on a single one of these leaves they would disappear, like an atom disappears 
inside an ocean of water. On every leaf sat a huge angel in a multi-colored light. On his head was a 
crown of light and in his hand a staff of light. Written on their forehead was the inscription: "We are the 
inhabitants of the Lote-Tree." Their praise was: "Praise be to God Who has no end." Their names are the 
sarufiyyun or Seraphim, "The Secret Ones," because they are created from the absolute secret of their 
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Lord. [2] 
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Sidrat al-Muntaha 


This article is part of a series on: 


j Islam portal 


[1] 


Sidrat al-Muntahā (Arabic: l 8,...) is a Lote tree that marks the end of the seventh heaven, the boundary where 
no creation can pass, according to Islamic beliefs. During the Isra and Mi'raj, Muhammad, being the only one 
allowed, travelled with the archangel Gabriel to the Sidrat al-Muntaha where it is said that Allah assigned the five 
daily prayers to all Muslims. |! 


A modern, eminently straightforward Qur'an Commentary entitled Taisir al-karim al-rahman fi tafsir kalam al-manan 
by “Abd al-Rahman ibn Nasir al-Sa`dī (d. 1376/1956) puts the matter simply when commenting on Qur'an 53: 14 (= 
"nigh the Sidrat al-Muntaha", Lote-Tree of the Extremity) : 


"It [the Sidrat al-Muntaha] is a very large Tree (shajarat) beyond the seventh heaven. It is named the Sidrat 
al-Muntaha because there terminates at it whatever ascends from the earth and whatever descends [from 
heaven] including what comes down from God, including wahy (divine inspiration) and other things besides. 
Alternatively, [it might be said that this name is due to the fact that] it is the Uttermost Extremity [Boundary] 
(intiha') for the knowledge of the creatures approaching it, relative, that is, to its Existent Being [as located] 
above the heavens and the earth. So it is al-Muntaha (the Extremity, Boundary) with respect to [all human] 
modes of knowledge (ultim) or other things besides. And God is best informed [of this matter]. Thus [it was 
that] Muhammad saw Gabriel in that location (al-makan) which is the domain of the pure and beautiful, 


elevated [celestial] Souls (mahall al-arwah al--uluwiyya al-zakiyya al-jamiliyya)... " 


—(As-Sa‘di, Tafsir, 819). 
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In the Baha'i Faith 


The Sidrat al-Muntaha (usually transcribed as "Sadratu'l-Muntaha" in Baha'i writings; see Bahá'í orthography) is a 


metaphor for the Manifestation of God.”! 
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Maqaam 


Maqaam (also known as maqām) or maqaamat (plural), translating to "stations" in Arabic, is a term that references 
the various stages a Sufi's soul must attain in its search for God.'"! The stations are derived from the most routine 
considerations a Sufi must deal with on a day to day basis and is essentially an embodiment of both mystical 
knowledge and Islamic law (Sharia). Although the number and order of maqaamat are not universal the majority 
agree on the following seven: Tawba, Wara', Zuhd, Faqr, Sabr, Tawakkul, and Rida! Sufis believe that these 
stations are the grounds of the spiritual life, and they are viewed as a mode through which the most elemental aspects 


of daily life begin to play a vital role in the overall attainment of oneness with Goa. 


It is within the power of a Sufi to fulfill the obligations pertaining to the specific station, and keeping it until its full 
precision is comprehended.“ That is to say, it is only when one stage has been reached that the next stage may be 
attained. In order to reach a higher maqaam, one must continue to possess the maqaam below it and not become 
deprived of it. Each of the stations stand related to each other in a hierarchical order, so that even when they are 
transcended they remain a permanent possession of the one who attained them. Possession of a certain station means 
not only to experience it outworldly, but to be internally transformed by it and, in a sense, to embody the stage 
itself! 
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Tawba (Repentance) 


The first of the maqaamat is Tawba. Al-Ghazali, a prolific Sufi theologian, wrote that Tawba is the repentance of a 
sin with the promise that it will not be repeated and that the sinner will return to God.!*! Junayd Baghdadi 
emphasized the return to God by saying this station "is forgetting your fault". This is thought to mean that after 
realization occurs God will be in constant remembrance and overwhelm the mind. Ibn Arabi, a Sufi mystic and 
philosopher who had tremendous influence on post 13th century Islamic thought, spent a great deal of time exploring 
what religious as well as spiritual authorities identified as being the three conditions of human tawba. The first 
condition is that of remorse for the violations that have been committed. The second is an immediate abandonment 
of the sin. The final condition is a firm resolve on the part of the sinner to never return to similar acts of 
disobedience. All of these conditions essentially convey the message that tawba, in its purest form, consists of 
forgetting one’s sin. Al-Arabi concluded that brooding over ones faults, after the fact, is not only a hindrance in the 


remembrance of God but also a subtle form of narcissism.!/! 


Wara!' (Watchfulness) 


People of the second maqaamat, Wara' translating to "watchfulness", are divided into three ranks. The first rank is of 
those who are adamant about avoiding that which lies between the prohibited (harām) and the permitted (halal). In 
other words, they avoid grey area. This is thought to be the rank of common people. The second rank contains those 
who are cautious with anything concerning sin. This can only be known by the individual. These people are free 
from association with anything wrong. This is said to be the rank of the select. The third rank in watchfulness is 


being suspiciousness of anything that distracts you from God. This is said to be the rank of the very select. 


Zuhd (Renunciation) 


The station of Zuhd, translated "renunciation", concerns that which is permitted and is at hand, and the obligatory 
action of relinquishing all desire for that which is prohibited as well as that which is uncertain. There exist three 
ranks of renouncers. The first consists of those who feel no joy at worldly things acquired or grief over worldly 
things missed. The second rank consists of those who have realized renunciation. These are the people who have 
discovered that in renunciation of material goods, there are goods for the self such as praise of others, honor, and 
tranquility that must also be renounced. The third rank consists of those who would renounce the thought of 


renunciation, and giving up the hope for heavenly reward or fear of hell! 


Faqr (Poverty) 


1 


Faqr, translated as "poverty", is one of the central attitudes in a Sufi’s life. It was also one of the attributes of the 
Prophet. He claimed "poverty is my pride". In a spiritual sense, poverty is defined as the absence of desire for wealth 
or for the blessings of the otherworld. One of the aspects of one who has embodied the true essence of faqr, is that 
the mystic must never ask anything of anyone else. The reason for this is for one to ask someone else for anything 
they would be relying on a created being. To receive something from that same being would produce gratitude in the 


heart which would be geared toward the giver, not towards God. 


Sabr (Patience) 


Junayd describes the fifth station, "patience", as "The bearing of the burden for the sake of God Most High until the 
times of hardship have passed." Al-Ghazzali divides this station into different kinds of patience. The first is to have 
patience with physical pain. This can be caused by serious illness, an accident or even in the tasks of God's services. 
This patience is judged by laws of the religion. The second kind deals with attraction to evil and greed, essentially 
concerning matters of self-control. He lists other kinds of patience such as that of battles, the appeasement of anger, 


of happiness and that of possessions. The Prophet Muhammad described patience as the most difficult act of faith as 
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well as the forbearing of hardship. Because the Prophet viewed patience as such a difficult act, it is widely followed 


on the path of a Sufi. 


Tawakkul (Trust) 


Tawwakul, translated "trust" is a noble stage a Sufi must reach once he has learned patience, so that when something 
is denied to a mystic they trust it is in agreement with destiny. True faith is accompanied by tawwakul, a disposition 
that must be incessantly cultivated through pious practice and reflection. ”! This stage is characterized by complete 
trust in God and surrender to his will. It is agreed upon by some scholars that because the divine power is 
all-encompassing, complete trust in this power is mandatory. As such, the degree of tawwakul can vary in 
accordance to the amount of faith a person has. To place this trust in someone else leads to the greatest sin, shirk 
(hidden associationism). When every feeling and thought of a mystic is directed in perfect sincerity towards only 
God, the mystic is then considered to be the true essence of tawwakkul. Tawwakul is not a "passive" form of fatalism 
that counteracts human agency, rather it can be characterized as a disposition whose achievement requires active and 


persistent work on one’s self. 


Rida (Acceptance) 


Rida, the final station, is a word that only roughly translates to "acceptance" in English. Along with this is also 
means taking pleasure in something or someone. Acceptance is said to be the greatest gate to God and is seen as 
heaven on earth. The station is divided into three parts. The first consists of those who attempt to silence their 
anxieties until they are able to accept their misfortunes, comforts, deprivations, or bounties. The second part are 
those who accept God and wish God to accept them. These people do not seek priority in their acceptance even if 
they view all blessings and misfortunes the same. The third are those who go beyond the second group by not 
looking for God's acceptance of them and theirs of God. Instead of this they accept that God has preordained all of 


his creations. 


Comparison to Hal (Spiritual State) 


Hal (pl. ahwal), or Haal, translated "spiritual state", appears many times within Sufi texts as the opposite and 
complement to maqaam. As an early authority on Sufism, Hazrat Ali bin Usman Al-Hujwiri in his book The Kashf 
Al-Mahjub: a Persian Treatise on Sufism, defines Hal as "something that descends from God into a man’s heart, 
without his being able to repel it when it comes, or to attract it as it goes, by his own effort." The maqaamat and the 
ahwal are clearly presented as two series of spiritual states, the first being something one must acquire and the 
second being something that must be received. To reach a new maqaam does not destroy the preceding maqaam. 
Hal, on the contrary, is by its very nature "instantaneous", though not necessarily passive. The most prominent 
distinction made between the two spiritual states is that the ahwal are essentially gifts from God, while the maqaamat 
are acquired through the exertion of effort. In the Ihya Ulum al-din (Revivification of the religious science) 


al-Ghazali defines Hal in conjunction and in contrast with maqaam. He says: 


Qualifications (wasf) is called “station” (maqaam) if it is stable and endures and it is called “state of 
soul” (hal) if it passes away and disappears without delay...What is not stable is called “state of soul” 
because it disappears to give its place to another state rapidly. This is true of all the qualifications of the 


heart. 
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Muraqaba 


Muraqaba (Arabic: ©3\,.) is the Sufi word for meditation. Literally it is an Arabic term which means "to watch 


moon 


over", "to take care of", or "to keep an eye". It implies that with meditation, a person watches over or takes care of 


his spiritual heart (or soul), and acquires knowledge about it, its surroundings, and its creator. 


Stages of Muraqaba 


Following are the maqamat (Arabic: oll stages) in which Sufis have broadly categorised their journey of 
ascension. This categorization is an arbitrary one, and each level is generally further divided into several sub-levels. 


During the process of enlightenment, some stages can merge or overlap each other. 


Somnolence 


This is the starting level of meditation. When a person starts meditation, they often enter into a somnolent or sleep 
state (ghanood o,4:¢). With the passage of time, the person goes into a state between sleep and wakefulness. So the 


person can remember that he saw something, but not specifically what it is. 


Adraak 


(Arabic: Jl,s! - cognition) With continuous practice of meditation, the sleepiness from meditation decreases. When 
the conscious mind is not suppressed by sleep and is able to focus, the person can receive the spiritual knowledge 
from his subconscious mind. At this stage, the person is unable to see or hear anything, but he is able to experience 


or perceive it. 


Warood 


(Arabic: 25,3 coming, beginning) When adraak (experience) becomes deep, it is exhibited as sight. The stage of 
warood starts when mental concentration is sustained and somnolence is at its minimum. As soon as the mind is 
focused, the spiritual eye is activated. The conscious mind is not used to see through the spiritual eye, so 
concentration comes and goes. Gradually, the mind gets used to this kind of visions and the mental focus is 
sustained. With practice, the visions/experience becomes so deep that the person starts considering himself a part of 


the experience rather than considering himself an observer. 
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Gnosis of the universe 


Kashaf"' / haam 


Kashaf, or Ilhaam (Arabic: 4:5/ J! unveiling of arcane knowledge) is the stage where man starts getting 
information that most people are unable to observe. In the beginning, this condition occurs suddenly without 


personal control. With practice, the mind gets so energized that it can get this knowledge by will. 


Shahood 


(Arabic: əş} evidence) When a person can get any information about any event/person with his will, this condition 


is called Shahood. This stage is broadly categorized according to activation of the senses: 


1. The person can see things anywhere in the universe 
2. The person can hear things anywhere in the universe 
3. The person can smell things anywhere in the universe 
4 


. The person can touch things anywhere in the universe (hadith) 


Fatah 
(Arabic: «8 opening, victory) The peak of Shahood is called Fatah. At this stage, the person doesn't need to close his 


eyes for meditation. Here the person is freed from both space and time. He can see/hear/taste/touch anything that are 


present anywhere in time and space. 


Gnosis of Allah 


Fanaa 


(Arabic: -Lė extinction, annihilation) Through a series of stages (magamat) and subjective experiences (ahwal), this 
process of absorbation develops until complete annihilation of the self (fana) takes place and the person becomes 
al-insanul-kamil, the "perfect man". It is the disintegration of a person's narrow self-concept, social self- and limited 
intellect (feeling like a drop of water aware of being part of the ocean). The stage is also called Fana fit tawheed 


("extinction with the unity"), and Fana fil Haq (Extinction in the reality). 


Sair illallah 


(Arabic: aU! JI journey towards the God) Here the person starts his spiritual journey towards the ultimate reality 


of the universe, i.e. God. Also called Safr-e-Urooji 


Fana fillah 


(Arabic: aUl à «Lå Extinction of the self in God) One of the important phases of mystical experience which is attained 
by the grace of God by a traveller on the mystical path is the state of fana fi Allah, "extinction of the self in God". 
This is the state where the person becomes extinct in the will of God. It is important to mention that this is not 
incarnation or union. Most Sufis, while passing through this experience, have preferred to live in the greatest depth 


of silence which transcends all forms and sounds, and enjoy their union with the beloved. 


e The highest stage of fana is reached when even the consciousness of having attained fana disappears. This is what 
the Sufis call "the passing-away of passing-away" (fana al-fana). The mystic is now wrapped in contemplation of 
the divine essence. (Nicholson, The Mystics of Islam, p. 60). 

e Since it is a state of complete annihilation of carnal [1 self, absorbation or intoxication in God, the pilgrim is 
unable to participate in worldly affairs, he is made to pass into another state known as Fana-al-Fana 
(forgetfulness of annihilation). It is a sort of oblivion of unconsciousness. Since two negatives make one positive, 
the pilgrim at this stage regains his individuality as he was when he started the journey. The only difference is that 


in the beginning he was self-conscious, but after having reposed in the Divine Being, he regains that sort of 
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individuality which is God-consciousness or absorbation in God. This state is known as Baga-bi-Allah—living or 
subsisting with God. (Alhaj W.B.S. Rabbani, Gems of Sufi Gnosticism)[3] 


Sair min Allah 
(Arabic: aU! ¿ye „w journey from the God) Here the person comes back to his existence. Also called Safr-e-Nuzooli. 


No one can subsist with The Supreme Creator and to believe as such is shirk. What really happens is the person's 


awareness of Allah increases so much so that he forgets his own self and is totally lost in Allah's magnificence. 


Baqaa billah 


(Arabic: aUL -l eternal life in union with God The Creator) This is the state where man comes back to his existence 
and God appoints him to guide the humans. This is a state in which the individual is part of the world, but 
unconcerned about his or her rewards or position in it. This doctrine is further explainedWikipedia:No original 


research#S ynthesis of published material that advances a position in Sahih Bukhari which states that God said: 


And the most beloved things with which My slave comes nearer to Me, is what I have enjoined upon him; and 
My slave keeps on coming closer to Me through performing Nawafil (praying or doing extra deeds besides 
what is obligatory) till I love him, so I become his sense of hearing with which he hears, and his sense of sight 


with which he sees, and his hand with which he grips, and his leg with which he walks[4] 
There is another verse from Qur'an, that is used to explain this concept. 
We are nearer to him than his jugular vein.(50:16) 


When Sufis have come out of the Fana fillah state and enter Baga billah, many of them have produced works of 
unsurpassed glory, especially in the fields of philosophy, literature, and music. These works have crowned the 
culture of the entire Islamic world and inspired Sufis and non-Sufis for generations. As the great Persian Sufi poet, 
Hafez of Shiraz, who is fondly remembered as the "tongue of the unseen", said centuries ago: "He whose heart is 


alive with love, never dies.". Allah says about these people in the Qur'an: 


"Lo, indeed, the friends of God have no fear, nor are they grieved." 


Types of muragaba 


There are many different kinds of muragaba that are practiced in various Sufi schools in different parts of the world. 


Following is a list of the ones commonly practiced. 


Beginner level muraqabas 
1. Muragqaba of light 
These are usually used for beginners, or for cure of various diseases. 


e Violet 

¢ Indigo 

e Blue 

¢ Turquoise 

e Green 

e Yellow 

e Orange 

e Pink 

e Red 
2. Ihsan 
3. Noor (Invisible Light) 
4. Haatif-e-Ghabi (Unhearable sound of Cosmos) 
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5. 
6. 


Names of God—For getting acquaintance with attributes of God 


Allah (Proper name of God) -- Final level of Muraqaba of names of God. 


Middle level muraqabas 


1. Maot (Arabic: +5. Death) -- For getting acquaintance with life after Death 

2. Qalb (Arabic: „Jë Heart) -- For getting acquaintance with Spiritual Heart 

3. 

4. La (Arabic: Y Nothingness) -- For getting acquaintance with material lessness, or non-material universe 


Wahdat (Arabic: o>, Unity) -- For getting acquaintance with the reason behind cosmic unity i.e. God's will 


Adam (Pre-existence) -- Next level of Muraqaba of Nothingness. 


. Fana (Arabic: -&3 Annihilation) -- Annihilation of Self, getting acquaintance with the alpha and omega of 


universe. 


High level muraqabas 


1. 


Tasawwur-e-Sheikh (Arabic: &I pa Focusing mind on master) -- To facilitate the transfer of spiritual 


knowledge from master to student. 


. Tasawwur-e-Rasool (Arabic: J» yl pa Focusing mind on prophet) -- To facilitate the transfer of Faiz (arcane 


spiritual knowledge) from prophet to student. This focusing of mind is done on Muhammad. 


. Tasawwur-e-zat-e-aahi (Arabic: YY ol pas Focusing Mind on God) -- With the help of this Muraqaba, the 


student experiences the Tajalli-e-Zaat of God. 


. Muragba of Martaba-e-Ihsan (Arabic: ¿l-> [Ls „a Focusing Mind on the perfection of Faith) -- Prophet 


Mohammad (Blessings of Allah upon him) said: You should offer Salat as if you are watching Allah. If you 


cannot do that, then offer Salat as if Allah is watching you. These are two kinds of Muraqba of Murtaba-e-Ihsan. 
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What is Muraqaba (http://www.sufimeditationcenter.com/) by Shaykh Khwaja Shamsuddin Azeemi, Patriarch 
of the Sufi Order of Azeemia. 
Naqshbandi Healing Power of Sufi Meditation (http://www.sufimeditationcenter.com) 
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External links 


e Sufi Live (http://www.sufilive.com) 


Fana (Sufism) 


Fanaa HIP (Arabic: sLė fand’) is the Sufi term for "dissolution" or "annihilation" (of the self) or Muragaba.!?! It 
means to dissolve the ego self, while remaining physically alive. Persons having entered this enlightenment state 
obtain awareness of the intrinsic unity (Tawhid) between Allah and all that exists, including the individual's mind. It 
is coupled conceptually with baqaa, subsistence, which is the state of pure consciousness of and abidance in God. 


The entitled entities includes Shahbaz Qalandar, Bu Ali Qalandar and the Poet Fana 
The word appears once in the Qur’an. “Everyone upon the earth will perish (fanin), and there will remain (yabqd) the 


Face of your Lord, Owner of Majesty and Honor. So which of the favors of your Lord would you deny?” (Surat 
al-Rahman 55:26-28) 
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[1] http://www. britannica.com/EBchecked/topic/201463/fana 
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Baqaa 


Baqaa (Arabic: +& bagd’), with literal meaning of permanency, is a term in Sufi philosophy which describes a 
particular state of life with God, through God, in God, and for God. It is the summit of the mystical manazil, that is, 
the destination or the abode. Baqaa comprises three degrees, each one referring to a particular aspect of the divine 


theophanies as principle of existence and its qualitative evolution, consisting of faith, knowledge, and grace. 


Aspects 


First aspect: the level of acts 


The first aspect of the Sufi permanency is situated at the level of acts. The action of the Sufi is here united with the 


ys 


divine action acquiring its order, harmony and durability. This specific degree of Sufi “baqa’”’ is the result of the 


shooting forth of the divine theophany as existential principle and the lights of nature as source of knowledge. 


Second aspect: the level of qualities and attributes 


The second aspect of permanency is situated at the level of qualities and attributes. Here human virtues are raised to 
the level of the divine Attributes, acquiring their perfection, dignity and durability: such that the man's heart attains 
to a spiritual abode where it is the pure and clear mirror on which the characteristics of the supreme Creator are 
engraved. In its turn, the power of acts in the abode of permanence becomes a docile instrument by which the divine 
plans in the world and within the living person are realized. This particular form of “baqa’” is a reflection of the 
divine existential theophanies at the level of the Attributes and Qualities, and the effect of the lights of the intellect as 


principle of knowledge. 


Third aspect: the level of the essence 


The last degree of baqa' is permanency of the essence. In this domain the essence of the servant is raised to the height 
of the divine Essence in its Unity, Sublimity and Universality. He is totally absorbed by the divine Life. It is through 
God that he sees, through Him that he hears, through Him that he expresses his will, through Him that he 
contemplates. This is the most perfect form of Sufi “baqâ'”, the final stage of the hero's quest. This particular abode 
is in its turn acquired by the effect of the theophanies of the Essence on the existential plane and by the effect of the 


theophanies of Light at the gnostic level. 


References 
e Theophanies and Lights in the Thought of Ibn 'Arabi 1] 
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Manzil 


Part of a series on 


Quran 


[1] 


For the convenience of people who wish to read the Qur'an in a week the text may be divided into 7 portions, each 


portion is known as Hizb or Manzil. 
The following division to 7 equal portions is by Hamza Al-Zayyat (d.156/772): 


. Al-Fatihah (chapter 1) through An-Nisa' (chapter 4) consisting of 4 surahs. 

. Al-Maida (chapter 5) through At-Tawba (chapter 9) consisting of 5 surahs. 

. Yunus (chapter 10) through An-Nahl (chapter 16) consisting of 7 surahs. 

. Isra' (chapter 17) through Al-Furqan (chapter 25) consisting of 9 surahs. 
Ash-Shuara' (chapter 26) through Ya-Seen (chapter 36) consisting of 11 surahs. 
. As-Saffat (chapter 37) through Al-Hujarat (chapter 49) consisting of 13 surahs. 
. Qaf (chapter 50) through An-Nass (chapter 114) consisting of 65 surahs. 


In Sufism 


Sufi's spiritual journey is seen as a path marked by various stopping places or stages. The stopping places or stages 
may be called manzil, maqam, or hal. The nature and order of these stages is mystical but the destination of Sufi 
journey is God. Therefore, manzil or its plural manazil, are milestones or resting places along the spiritual journey. It 
is understood that the journey is a linear and progressive journey and the wayfarer must traverse all stages on the 


spiritual path. 


Reference 
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Ihsan 


Ihsan (Arabic: »,..!), also spelled ehsan, is an Arabic term meaning "perfection" or "excellence" (Ara. husn). It is a 
matter of taking one's inner faith (iman) and showing it in both deed and action, a sense of social responsibility borne 
from religious convictions. In Islam, ihsan is the Muslim responsibility to obtain perfection, or excellence, in 
worship, such that Muslims try to worship God (Arabic Allah) as if they see Him, and although they cannot see Him 
(due to the belief that Allah is not made of matter), they undoubtedly believe that He is constantly watching over 
them. That definition comes from the Hadith of Gabriel in which Muhammad states, "[Ihsan is] to worship God as 


though you see Him, and if you cannot see Him, then indeed He sees you". (Al-Bukhari and Al-Muslim).H 


Ihsan, meaning "to do beautiful things", is one of the three dimensions of the Islamic religion (Ara. ad-din): islam, 
iman and ihsan. In contrast to the emphases of islam (what one should do) and iman (why one should do), the 
concept of ihsan is primarily associated with intention. One who "does what is beautiful" is called a muhsin. It is 
generally held that a person can only achieve true ihsan with the help and guidance of Allah, who governs all things. 
While traditionally Islamic jurists have concentrated on Islam and theologians on Iman, the Sufis have focused their 


attention on Ihsan.” 


Some Islamic scholars explain ihsan as being the inner dimension of Islam whereas shariah is often described as the 


outer dimension: 


From the preceding discussion it should be clear that not every Muslim is a man or woman of faith 
(mu'min), but every person of faith is a muslim. Furthermore, a Muslim who believes in all the principles 


of Islam may not necessarily be a righteous person, a doer of good (muhsin), but a truly good and 


righteous person is both a muslim and a true person of faith. 3} 


Ihsan "constitutes the highest form of worship" (ibadah). It is excellence in work and in social interactions. For 


example, ihsan includes sincerity during Muslim prayers and being grateful to parents, family, and God. 


Further reading 
Murata, Sachiko; William C. Chittick (2000). The Vision of Islam. I. B. Tauris. pp. 267—282. ISBN 1-86064-022-2. 


The Mysteries of Ihsan: Natural Contemplation and the Spiritual Virtues in the Quran by James W. Morris 


References 


[1] Mahmoud M. Ayoub, Islam: Faith and History, pp. 68—69 
[2] Sufism. William C. Chittick. ISBN 978-1-85168-547-9. Page 9 
[3] Mahmoud M. Ayoub, Islam: Faith and History, p. 54 


External links 


e Hadith of Angel Gabriel (http://www.latinodawah.org/library/english/nawawihadiths.html#hadith2) Hadith 
#2 from An-Nawawi's Forty Hadiths 
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Murid (Arabic: œ% ye) is a Sufi term meaning 'committed one' from the root meaning "willpower" or "self-esteem". It 
refers to a person who is committed to a Murshid (teacher) in a Tariqa (spiritual path) of Sufism. Also known as a 
Salik (Arabic: <UL.), a murid is an initiate into the mystic philosophy of Sufism. When the talibe makes a pledge 
(Bay'ah) to a Murshid the talibe becomes initiated as a Murid. The initiation process is known as ahd (Arabic: age ) 
or Bai'ath. Before initiation a Murid is guided and taught by a Murshid (Arabic: y) or Pir who must first accept 
the initiate as his or her disciple. Throughout the instruction period, the Murid typically experiences visions and 
dreams during personal spiritual exercises. These visions are interpreted by the Murshid. The Murid is invested in 
the cloak of the order upon initiation, having progressed through a series of increasingly difficult and significant 
tasks on the path of mystical development. Murids often receive books of instruction from Murshids and often 


accompany itinerant Murshids on their wanderings. 


US Open 2012 champion Andy Murray is also famously nicknamed by Heera Miah as 'Abdul Mureed'. Murray 


himself stated after the US Open final that he appreciates the name given to him by Miah because of its beautiful 


: [citation needed] 
meaning. 
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References 


[1] John Esposito, The Oxford Dictionary of Islam, Oxford University Press, 2003 


External links 
e Qualities of a Successful Mureed (http://www.zikr.co.uk/content/view/22/59/) 


e Sufi Live (http://www.sufilive.com) 


e The Online Murid Library (DaarayKamil.com) (http://www.daaraykamil.com) 


Murshid 


Murshid (Arabic: +.) is Arabic for "guide" or "teacher". Particularly in Sufism it refers to a Sufi teacher. The term 


[1] 


is used by other branches of Islam as well, e.g. by the Alevis, Bektashis, © ` and Nizaris, the main school of Isma‘Tlt 


Shiites. The path of Sufism starts when a student takes an oath of allegiance (bai'ath) with a teacher. After this oath, 


the student is called a murid. 


The murshid's role is to guide and instruct the disciple on the Sufi path, by general lessons (called suhbas) and 


individual guidance. 


A murshid usually has authorisation to be a teacher for one (or more) tariqas (paths). A tariqa may have more than 
one murshid at a time. A murshid is accorded that status by his murshid (shaikh) by way of khilafath: the process in 
which the shaikh identifies one of his disciples as his successor, the khalifa. A murshid can have more than one 
khalifa. 


Other words that refer to a murshid include pir and sarkar. 


External links 
© Sufi Live P 


Notes 


[1] http://bektashiorder.com 
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Uwaisi 


Uwaistyaan refers to those Sufis who have gained the spiritual chain from another Sufi without physically meeting 
them in this world. Usually "Uwaisian" are known as a school in Tasawwuf, and the word Uwaisi is its singular 
form. The "Uwaist " form of spiritual transmission in the vocabulary of Islamic mysticism was named after Awais 
Malik (Uwais al-Qarni), as it refers to the transmission of spiritual knowledge between two individuals without the 


need for physical interaction between them. 1] 


Background 


In the science of spirituality of Islam (Tasawwuf) the Uwaisi Transmission occurs when the spirits of righteous 
believers (saliheen, awliya) meet in the world called alam al-arwaah (the world of spirits) which is beyond alam 
al-ajsam (the material plane). Whoever takes knowledge through spirituality from a deceased master in alam 
al-arwaah is called "Oveysi". This means of transmission is considered as powerful and effective as the physical 


relation of master and disciple. 


The term "Oveysi" is derived from the name of Uwais al-Qarni, who never met the Islamic prophet Muhammad 


physically, 7! yet was fully aware of his spiritual presence at all times of his life. 


It is stated in Classical Islam and the Naqshbandi Sufi Tradition, by Shaykh Hisham Kabbani that: "The sign of the 
Favor of Allah Almighty and Exalted on his servant is to authorize one of His saints to uplift that servant to the 
Divine Presence. That is why many saints who came in previous times were guides for those who came after through 
this spiritual (Uwaisi) connection. It is known that many saints have been under the guidance and training of 


prophets and other saints that lifted them up." 


Contemporary Western orders 


According to Dr. Alan Godlas of the University of Georgia's Department of Religion, a Sufi Order or tariqa known 
as the Uwaysi is "very active", having been introduced in the West by the 20th century Sufi, Shah Maghsoud Angha. 
The Uwaysi Order is a Shi'i branch of the Kubrawiya. Dr. Godlas writes that there are two recent and distinct 


contemporary branches of the Uwaysi Order in the West: 


¢ The Maktab Tarighat Oveyssi Shahmaghsoudi Sufi Order, headed by Salaheddin Ali Nader Shah Angha, the son 
of Shah Maghsoud Sadegh Angha 

e Uwaiysi Tarighat, led by Shah Maghsoud's eldest child, Seyedeh Dr. Nahid Angha, and her husband Shah Nazar 
Seyed Dr. Ali Kianfar. 


Dr. Angha and Dr. Kianfar went on to found another organization, the International Association of Sufism which 


operates in California and organizes international Sufi symposia. 


People named Uwaisi 

"Uwaisi" is also a name for people who claim to have been initiated through the Uwaisi method, or for those who 
claim to be descendants of Uwais al-Qarni. Among the most famous is the Owaisi family of Hyderabad, India, one 
of the most prominent political Muslim families of the city, including: 


e Sultan Salahuddin Owaisi 
e Asaduddin Owaisi 
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Notes 


[1] http://salaf-us-saalih.com/2009/07/23/the-story-of-uwais-al-qarni/ 
[2] See Amazon page (http://www.amazon.co.uk/dp/BOOOOCQRGQ) ASIN: BOOOOCQRGQ. Original from the University of Michigan. 
[3] See Amazon page (http://www.amazon.com/dp/1930409230) 


References 


e The Uwaisi Transmission of Spiritual Knowledge, Naqshbandi-Haqqani website (http://naqshbandi.org/topics/ 


uwaysi.htm) 


External links 


e International Association of Sufism (http://ias.org) 
e MTO Shahmaghsoudi - School of Islamic Sufism (http://mto.shahmaghsoudi.org/) 
e Uwaiysi Tarighat (http://uwaiysi.org/) 
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A tariqa (or tarigah; Arabic: 4% ,b tarigah, plural 3,b turuq, from %,b "way, path"; Persian: ¿cà ,b tariqat, Turkish: 
tarikat) is the term for a school or order of Sufism, or especially for the mystical teaching and spiritual practices of 


such an order with the aim of seeking haqigah "ultimate truth". 


A tariqa has a murshid (guide) who plays the role of leader or spiritual director. The members or followers of a tariqa 
are known as muridin (singular murid), meaning "desirous", viz. "desiring the knowledge of knowing God and 
loving God" (also called a faqir ,.33) 

The metaphor of "way, path" is to be understood in connection of the term sharia which also has the meaning of 
"path", more specifically "well-trodden path; path to the waterhole". The "path" metaphor of tariqa is that of a 
further path, taken by the mystic, which continues from the "well-trodden path" or exoteric of sharia towards the 
esoteric haqiqa. A fourth "station" following the succession of shariah, tariqa and haqiqa is called marifa. This is 
the "unseen center" of haqiqa, and the ultimate aim of the mystic, corresponding to the unio mystica in Western 


mysticism. 
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Orders of Sufism 


The most popular tariqa in the West is the Mevlevi Order, named after Jalal ad-Din Muhammad Rūmī. The four 
main tariqas in South Asia are: the Naqshbandi Order, named after Baha-ud-Din Naqshband Bukhari; the Qadiri 
Order, named after `Abd al-Qadir al-Jīlānī; the Chishti Order, named after Khawaja Mawdood Chisti while Khawaja 
Moinuddin Chishti is the most famous sheikh; the Suhrawardi Order, named after Shahab al-Din Suhrawardi. Others 


can be offshoots of a tariqa. For example, the Qalandariyya and Wafa'i orders are offshoots of the Suhrawardi order. 


It is important to note that membership of a particular Sufi order was not exclusive and cannot be likened to the 
ideological commitment to a political party. Unlike the Christian monastic orders which are demarcated by firm lines 
of authority and sacrament, Sufis often are members of various Sufi orders. The non-exclusiveness of Sufi orders has 
important consequences for the social extension of Sufism. They cannot be regarded as indulging in a zero sum 
competition which a purely political analysis might have suggested. Rather their joint effect is to impart to Sufism a 


cumulant body of tradition, rather than individual and isolated experiences. ! 


In most cases the sheikh nominates his khalīfa or "successor" during his lifetime, who will take over the order. In 
rare cases, if the sheikh dies without naming a khalifa, the students of the tariqa elect another spiritual leader by vote. 
In some orders it is recommended to take a khalif from the same order as the murshid. In some groups it is customary 
for the khalifa to be the son of the sheikh, although in other groups the khalīfa and the sheikh are not normally 


relatives. In yet other orders a successor may be identified through the spiritual dreams of its members. 


Tarigas have silsilas (Arabic: 4L.L.) "chain, lineage of sheikhs". Almost all orders except the Naqshbandi order claim 
a silsila that leads back to Muhammad through ‘Alt. (The Naqshbandi Silsila goes back to Abu Bakr the first Caliph 


of Sunni Islam and then Prophet Muhammad.) Many silsilas contain the names of Shi‘ah Imams. 


Every murid, on entering the tariqa, gets his ‘awrdd, or daily recitations, authorized by his murshid (usually to be 
recited before or after the pre-dawn prayer, after the afternoon prayer and after the evening prayer). Usually these 
recitations are extensive and time-consuming (for example the awrād may consist of reciting a certain formula 99, 
500 or even 1000 times). One must also be in a state of ritual purity (as one is for the obligatory prayers to perform 
them while facing Mecca). The recitations change as a student (murid) moves from a mere initiate to other Sufi 
degrees (usually requiring additional initiations). The Initiation ceremony is routine and consists of reading chapter 1 
of the Quran followed by a single phrase prayer. Criteria has to be met to be promoted in rank: the common way is to 
repeat a single phrase prayer 82,000 times or more as in the case of Burhaniyya, a number that grows with each 
achieved rank. Murids who experience unusual interaction during meditation: hear voices like "would you like to see 
a prophet?" or see visions who might even communicate with the Murid are held dear in the "Hadra" (Arabic: o,2> ), 
the weekly group-chanting of prayers in attempt of reaching spirits as they are likely to experience something 
unusual and pass it on. This Murid is promoted faster than others. The least common way is to cause a miracle to 


happen with criteria similar to that of Catholic Sainthood. 


Being mostly followers of the spiritual traditions of Islam loosely referred to as Sufism, these groups were 
sometimes distinct from the ulema or officially mandated scholars, and often acted as informal missionaries of Islam. 
They provided accepted avenues for emotional expressions of faith, and the Tariqas spread to all corners of the 
Muslim world, and often exercised a degree of political influence inordinate to their size (take for example the 
influence that the sheikhs of the Safavid had over the armies of Tamerlane, or the missionary work of Ali-Shir Nava'i 


in Turkistan among the Mongol and Tatar people). 
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History 


The tariqas were particularly influential in the spread of Islam in the sub-Sahara during the 9th to 14th centuries, 
where they spread south along trade routes between North Africa and the sub-Saharan kingdoms of Ghana and Mali. 
On the West African coast they set up Zāwiyas on the shores of the river Niger and even established independent 
kingdoms such as al-Murabitiin or Almoravids.The Al Hakika Mizaan Mizaani Sufi Order deals with heavy 
internalization and meditations, their spiritual practice is called Al Qudra Mizaan[(United States)] The Sanusi order 
were also highly involved in missionary work in Africa during the 19th century, spreading both Islam and a high 
level of literacy into Africa as far south as Lake Chad and beyond by setting up a network of zawiyas where Islam 
was taught. Much of central Asia and southern Russia was won over to Islam through the missionary work of the 
tarigahs, and the majority of Indonesia's population, where a Muslim army never set foot, was converted to Islam by 


the perseverance of both Muslim traders and Sufi missionaries. 


Tariqas were brought to China in the 17th century by Ma Laichi and other Chinese Sufis who had studied in Mecca 
and Yemen, and had also been influenced by spiritual descendants of the Kashgarian Sufi master Afaq Khoja. On the 
Chinese soil the institutions became known as menhuan, and are typically headquartered near the tombs (gongbei) of 


their founders. |?! 


[citation needed] 


Certain scholars, e.g., G. H. Jansen, credit the original tariqas with several specific accomplishments: 


e Preventing Islam from becoming a cold and formal doctrine by constantly infusing it with local and emotionally 
popular input, including stories and plays and rituals not part of Islam proper. (A parallel would be the role of 
Aesop relative to the Greek mythos.) 

e Spreading the faith in east Asia and sub-Saharan Africa, where orthodox Islamic leaders and scholars had little or 
no direct influence on people. 

e Leading Islam's military and political battles against the Christian West, as far back as the Qadiri order of the 12th 


century. 


Notes 


[1] Sufi martyrs of love By Carl W. Ernst, Bruce B. Lawrence. Pg 28 


[2] One of Dillon's main sources is: 
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External links 


e PHILTAR (Philosophy of Theology and Religion at the Division of Religion and Philosophy of St Martin's 
College) has a very useful Graphical illustration of the Sufi schools (http://philtar.ucsm.ac.uk/encyclopedia/ 
islam/sufi/index.html). 


Haqiqa 


Hagigqa (Arabic 4%4> haqiga "truth") is one of "the four stages" in Sufism, shari'a (exoteric path), tariqa (esoteric 


path), haqiqa (mystical truth) and marifa (final mystical knowledge, unio mystica). 


The four stages 


Shariat 


Shari'a is Islamic law as revealed in the Qur'an and Sunna.!!] The first step in Sufism is following every aspect of the 
law perfectly. The purpose of this is to prove their love for God, by rigorous self-discipline and constant attention to 
their conduct. When the Sufi fully lives his or her life according to the Shari’a he or she is ready to progress to the 
second stage. This conformity to earthly rules is important because it recognizes that the spirit of a man or woman is 
affected by the actions of the body. In this way, bringing the body under the will of God also purifies the spirit and a 


pure spirit is essential for the second step.” 


Tariqat 


Tariqa in Arabic means "path" and it denotes a Sufi brotherhood or order.4! The orders are governed by shaykhs, 
spiritual leaders that mentor Sufis. Shaykhs are identified by the signs of God's grace that are evident, such as the 
ability to perform miracles.“ They take on people, usually male, that are committed to the Sufi lifestyle and want to 
progress further in their spiritual education. It is common for the shaykh to test a new disciple by ignoring them, 
assigning humiliating tasks or being rude to them.'°! When the disciple has passed these tests, he is introduced to the 
awrad, a series of prayers particular to that order. These prayers must be studied before they are recited, because 
mistakes made in the prayer are sins. When the disciple has studied and recited the awrad for an indeterminate 
amount of time, he is expected to experience visions and revelation from God. Sufis believe that at this point the 


disciple is able to see spiritual things that are veiled from most people. (Hoffman, 133) 


Haqiqat 

Haqiqa is a difficult concept to translate. The book Islamic Philosophical Theology defines it as "what is real, 
genuine, authentic, what is true in and of itself by dint of metaphysical or cosmic status", ©! which is a valid 
definition but one that does not explain haqiqa's role in Sufism. Haqiqa may be best defined as the knowledge that 
comes from communion with God, knowledge gained only after the tariqa is undertaken. For instance, a shaykh that 
has advanced through tariqa has haqiqa and can see into the lives of his disciples in a spiritual sense. He has 
knowledge of pregnancies and sicknesses before his disciples tell him. He can see beyond the physical world 
because of his proximity to God and possession of haqiqa. Haqiqa is less a stage in itself and more the marker of a 


higher level of consciousness, which precedes the next and final stage, marifa. 
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Marifat 


Marifat (Arabic: 48,2), which literally means knowledge, is the term used by Sufi Muslims to describe mystical 


intuitive knowledge of spiritual truth reached through ecstatic experiences, rather than revealed or rationally 


acquired. 
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Marifa 


Marifa (Arabic: 43,+.J!), which literally means knowledge, is the term used by Sufi Muslims to describe mystical 
intuitive knowledge of spiritual truth reached through ecstatic experiences, rather than revealed or rationally 


acquired. 


In one of the earliest accounts of the Magamat-l arba'in ("forty stations") in Sufism, Sufi master Abu Said ibn 


Abi'l-Khayr lists marifa as the 25th station: "Through all the creatures of the two worlds, and through all the people, 


they perceive Allah, and there is no accusation to be made of their perception." ngeded] 
Marifa in the four spiritual stations 


The stage of ma'rifat is described as imperceptible, and accordingly, it can not be communicated through corporeal 


means, but it can be attained by anybody. The four spiritual stations are as follows: 


Sharia 


This station is an affirmation that Allah is the only God, the one to be followed, above even one's own desires 


Tariqa 


The application of such oath is to follow all that God said in the Holy Qur'an. The result when one follows the 


Qur'an: one becomes a law abiding citizen of this universe, and harmless and a kind and a generous person... 


Hagiqa 


The stage of haqiqa is the station of a man whereby all his affairs in life are consistent with all that God commands 
in the Holy Qur'an. At this time, his person reflects nothing but the truth. 


Marifa 


Marifa is the fourth station. "In one respect, it is said to be a light that illumines and clarifies, but in another respect 
n [1] 


its very brilliance dazzles, blinds, and ultimately extinguishes the one designated as a ‘knower’ (al-arif). 
Sources 
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